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Iie richest and the last SUPVIVO?! 


Declaration of Inde 
Mary 


married 


the signers of the 


pendence, had two dauchters the 


lder n the aut 1786 
Ric Y 
ho had settled in Baltimore the 


aw Mrs 


he Oprace 


Wh Of 


ard Caton an Enelish centleman 


previous 


Caton Was distineuished ror 


mid elegance of her manners as 


ell as for many sweet and amiable qual 


ties she was a particular favorite of 


most charm 


Washington’s, and one of the 


ornaments of the Republican Court 
She had four daughters, the eldest three 
of whom form the subject of this article 
Their story is full of romantic interest 
Mary Caton, the eldest of the 


was the recognized belle of Baltimore 


fair sis 
before she had completed her eighteenth 
The exalted social position of her 
the wealth of father 
vrandfather, her remarkable beauty and 


f 


Tits inating accomplishments, her gay and 


year 


family, her and 


sparkling wit, and the singular charm of 
her address, made her hand the coveted 
prize of the most distinguished young men 
of the time. This lovely Baltimore girl 
had as many suitors as the fair and faith 
less Helen At the age of nineteen 
her Robert Patterson, the 
eldest son of William Patterson, who was 
at that time the wealthiest 
United States The 
place in the private chapel of Mr. Carroll's 
Archbishop ( ‘arroll, the cousin of 


she 


rave hand to 


merchant in 


thie wedding took 
house: 


bride, performed the ceremony In 


those days bridal tours were unknown, 
but the wedding festivities were continued 
weeks, in the @enerous, hos 
By this 
marriage Mary Caton became the sister 
Elizabeth the 


Jerome Bonaparte, some 


for several 


pitable stwle of the olden time. 


first 
time 


in-law of Patterson, 
of 
King of Westphalia, and the most worth- 


less of Napoleon's brothers. 


wife 


Six weeks after their marriage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Patterson sailed for England, 
accompanied by Elizabeth and Louisa Ca 
the bride. They carried 
introduction from the British 
Minister at Washington which opened to 


ton, sisters of 


letters of 


them the first cireles of English society. 
The beauty, grace, and loveliness of the 
three sisters caused them to be called the 
\merican Graces. Among theiracquaint 
ances was the Duke of Wellington. The 
rreat the 
conqueror of Europe was himself con 


soldier who had conquered 


quered by the irresistible charms of Mrs. 


lvatterson The irreproachable conduct 
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of the beautiful American won the la 
friendship of the lron Duke He pr 
ed her at the court of the Prince Res 
That jaded voluptuary exclaimed 
sight of her, °° Is it possible that thr 
can produce so beautiful a woman 
great impression made upon the P) 
Mrs 
that occurred two 
On the 12th of 
ISIS, Richard Rush presented to his J 
al Highness his credentials as the A 
ican Minister at the court of St. James 
After the formal interview had ended 


Regent I Patterson is show) 


cireumstance 


afterward Feln 


the exchange of national courtesies 


Prince entered into an informal cor 
Mr. 
spoke in the most complimentary mani 
of the fair country-wony 
Mrs. Patterson and her sisters the Miss 
Caton. 

The court of the Prince 


sation with Rush, during which 


Minister's 


fegent was t 

that ha 
been known in England since the days « 
Charles the Second. The Prince, like t] 
Merry Monarch, openly set decorum ai 
decency at defiance. Among the noto) 
ous Jerseys, Conyughams, Perditas, any 
the 
George the Fourth, the lovely America 
in brilliant contrast 

all the sweet enchantment of purest wo 


most scandalously profligate 


Mazarenes, who diseraced court of 


Graces stand out 


manhood. 
Karly in the summer of 1816 Mrs. Pat 
terson and her sisters were stopping 
The Duke of Wellington was 
there at the same time. 


Brussels. 
The ladies wer 
extremely anxious to visit Waterloo wit! 
the hero of that battle. After much per 
suasion the duke gave his reluctant con 
They spent the morning of the 18th 
of June (the anniversary of the battle) in 
going over the field, returned to Brussels 
late in the afternoon, and dined together 
During the evening Wellington was re 
markably quiet, his face wore a melan 
choly expression, and frequent sighs es 
caped him. It was the first time he had 
visited Waterloo since the day of the bat 


sent 


tle, and the most painful impression was 
made upon his mind by visiting the scene 
of his greatest triumph. Mrs. Patterson, 
in speaking of the circumstance after 
ward, said, great as was her desire to visit 
the famous spot under such favorable au 
spices, still she would not have asked the 
duke to be one of the party had she known 
the great distress it would have caused him. 


Louisa Caton, the youngest of the 
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eriean Graces, was the first to marry 
England On the Ist of Mareh, 1817. 


AS edded to Colonel Sir Felton 


Kiln 
at 
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battle the duke set nm with an order to 
a distant part of the tield On che Wav 
he meta Freneh officer galloping toward 


MARY CATON, MARCHIONESS OF WELLESLEY 


Bathurst Hervey, K.C.B., who had served 
vith great distinction under the Duke of 
Wellington during the Napoleonic Wars 
hn Spain, and was afterward his aide-de 
camp at Waterloo. Sir Felton was one of 
the most gallant English officers in the 
Peninsular War, and lost his right arm at 
the battle of Vittoria. In as ibsequent 


him Sir Felton had no sword, he held 
his bridle in his left hand, but he faced 
As they rapidly 
approached each other, the Frenchman 


the foe unflinchingly 


raised himself in his stirrups, with his 
sword uplifted, ready to strike; but dis 
covering his adversary to be defenseless, 


the ch valrous Ga 1} brought down his 
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] 
eapoh in the form of a salute 


and 
rode On 
After their Felton 


Lady Hervey were the recipients of much 


Marriage, Sir 


and 


ittention from. the Knelish AVISLOCPACS 
Dinner parties and balls were given to 
by the Earl of Westmoreland, Lady 
the Duke of St. Albans, Lord Mel 
bourne, the Earl of Blessington, 
Fane, Mrs. Wellesley Pole, and 
fashionable personages, while the 
Wellington entertained them 


( ral 


them 
(sower 
Lady 
other 
Duke 
for sey 
weeks at lis favorite seat, Walmer 
le. The Duchess of Rutland, the last 
‘vivor of that celebrated 


of 


Cast 
sul trio of beau 
Ties 


| 


OLISTILNS 


the others being the Duchess of Dey 
and the Duchess of Gordon) that 
had adorned the court of George the Third 
thirty 


Hervey 


vears before, gave a ball to Lady 


at which her were also 


Sisters 
prese iit 
that the 


The old duchess acknow ledwed 
American ladies, in beauty, and 
dignified and graceful bearing, surpassed 
all the women she had ever seen 

Shortly after the marriage of her sister, 
Mrs. Patterson returned with her husband 
to Baltimore, leaving Miss Elizabeth Ca 
ton in England with Lady Hervey. In 
i819 Sir Felton Hervey died, after which 
event Lady Hervey and her sister tray 
Their 
mother supplied them liberally with mon 
ey 


elled extensively on the Continent. 


which enabled them to live in a style 
becoming their illustrious American birth. 
In 1822 Robert Patterson 


died, and in the following spring his wid 


the autumn of 


OW joined her sisters abroad, where they 
had remained since their first visit in S15. 
after Mrs. Patterson reached Eng 
land, the Duke of Wellington invited the 
three sisters to his country-seat. 


Soon 


During 
their stay the Marquis of Wellesley paid 
his brother a visit, and met Mrs. Patter 
son for the first time, and was much struck | 
by her extraordinary personal attractions. 

Richard Wellesley, second Earl of 
Mornington and first Marquis of Welles 
ley, was at this time an elderly widower 
of sixty-three, his first wife having died 
in IS16. The brilliant career of the Duke 
of Wellington has dimmed the fame of 
his elder brother the Marquis of Welles 
lev; but the latter had acquired distine 
tion as a soldier, statesman, and orator 
while the future great commander was as 
vet only a young and by no means prom 
ising officer in the army. In fact, Arthur 
was considered the dunce of the family; 
he Was ah 


idle boy at school, and grew 


| natical hatred toward Great Britain. 
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up a ligl 


it and frivolous young man 


l 


abilities were thought to be so med 


that he was refused a place in the cust 
R 


ard, on the contrary, was the most In 


upon the ground of iIncompetency 


Eton, wher 
acquired the beginnings of that eleg 


iant boy of his time at 


scholarship for which he was aftery 
distinguished. His knowledge of the « 

sics Was profound, and his Latin vers 
were pronounced by competent critics t 
purest that had been written in Engla 
since the days of Addison. 
the Duke Wellington, 


scholar, accustomed 


In after-ven 
who 
to 
Latin and Greek exercises of his sons t 


ot Was 


Was submit 1 
his brother the marquis 
Upon coming of age, on the 26th 

June, 1781, Richard sueceeded to the fan 
ily title and estate, and became the Ean 
He entered Parliament 
at an early age, and was soon recognize: 
H 
speeches were animated by sentiments o 
the most devoted loyalty, of hatred to t} 
principles of the French Revolution, a1 
by expressions of patriotic enthusiasm ca 


of Mornington. 


as a polished and eloquent orator 


culated to inspire the government wit 
the resolution 
hostile 


to maintain the 
England thi 

In 1797 he was re 
warded for his great services to the gov 


necessary 
attitude of 
Jacobins of France. 


toward 


ernment of George the Third by the splen 
did office of Governor-General of Tidis 
A new and thus 
opened to the young but already promi 
nent Earl of Mornington. 
India 


illustrious career was 
He arrived in 
the affairs of that unfortu 
nate country were in a serious if not crit 
ical condition. Tippoo, Sultan of Mysor 
the son and successor of the celebrated 
Hyder Ali, entertained a blind and fa 
His 
vindictive character was shown by the 
fierce motto which he had adopted, ** Bet 
ter live two years like a lion than two 
centuries like a lamb.” He had a well 
disciplined force of seventy-five thousand 
men, commanded by skillful French ot 
ficers, whom Bonaparte had dispatched 
from Egypt to assist the Sultan in oppos 
ing the English With this powerful 
army Tippoo threatened to annihilate the 
British in India. It was fortunate fon 
them that there was such a man as the 
Earl of Mornington at the head of affairs 
The 
dealing with gigantic enterprises; he was 
active, brave, prompt. and far-sighted 


when 


Governor-General was capable of 
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short. he was the best Vieerov India ; British succeeded in det 


a featineg the designs 

ii vet known: more honest than Clive, of the Sultan Seringapatam, the capital 
re determined than Cornwallis. and | of Mysore. was captured, the Sultan was 
ve honorable than Hastines Alison | slain, his family made captives, his army 
s him the following splendid tribute: | dispersed, and his empire destroved Ih 


ee 
Bates 





LOUISA CATON, DUCHESS OF LEEDs. 


His energy and determination, his mor- | return for this signal service rendered to 
al courage and thorough acquaintance | his country, the Earl of Mornington was 
with military affairs, rendered him, even | created Marquis of Wellesley. The result 
in the days of Fox and Pitt, the foremost | of his services in India may be summed 
statesman of his age.” By a series of | up as follows: he found the government 
prompt and brilliant military movements, | occupying a straggling line of sea-coast: 
directed by the Governor-General, the | he left it seated on the throne of Aurung 
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be, with the English supremacy in In 
dia forever established It should be men 
tioned to the eredit of Wellesley that 
vhen the Indian government offered him 
t hundred thousand pounds as an appre 
ciation of his brilliant services, he refused 
and recommended that the said sum 
should be distributed among the soldiers 
but accepted a star and badge of the order 
of St. Patrick, made from a portion of 
Tippoo’s captured jewels. After return 
ing to England he held various political 
flices, and im 1821 was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Treland, in which capacity 
he showed the same energy as had distin 
vuished his government of India 
In the spring of 1825 Mrs. Robert Pat 
terson and her sister Elizabeth visited 
freland In Dublin she resumed her ac 
quaintance with the Marquis of Wellesley, 
ho paid her the most flattering atten 
Lions It was soon announced that the 
Lord-Lieutenant was engaged to be mar 
ied to Mrs. Patterson, the most beautiful 
the Americar Graces The wedding 
took place in the Castle of Dublin, the 
residence of the Viceroy, on the 29th of 
October, IS25 At three o'clock im the 
afternoon of that dav tw of the Lord 
Lieutenants carriages, with a numerous 
of servants in their state liveries, 
at the fashionable hotel in Sack 
ille Street, where the bride elect and her 
sister had been stopping during the three 
months previous The two ladies, aecom 
panied by Colonel Shaw and Mr. John 
ston entered one of the Carriages, and 
drove to the Viceregal Residence in Plo 
nix Park, followed by her suite.  Aftera 
sumptuous banquet, at a quarter past six 
o'clock the wedding took place. The 
Lord Primate of Treland performed the 
rite aceording to the ceremonial of the 
Chureh of England, and immediately aft 
erward the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin 
read the marriage service prescribed by 
the ritual of the Church of Rome. the 
bride being a Catholic 
The Marquis of Wellesley was at this 
time sixty-five years old, and his bride 
was thirty-one. A series of brilliant en 
tertainments was given in honor of the 
new vice-queen, Gay and splendid was 
the Irish court when the lovely Mary 
Caton, Marchioness of Wellesley, presided 
over Dublin Castle—more splendid than 
the court. of (Greorge the Fourth, where 
there was no queen The celebrated Miss 
Ambrose, who occupied the throne of 


Beauty at the court of Lord Cheste 
in the middle of the eighteenth cent 

Was surpassed in grace, beauty, and 

nity by the peerless American who 1 

the heart and court of the Margu 

Wi llesles Ih the second quarter ol 
nineteenth century A gentleman 

Was present on the occasion Gives the 
lowing entertaining deseription of 
Lord-Lieutenant and Lady Wellesley a 
publie ball held at the Rotunda—one of 1 
purest spechmens of architecture in Du 
lin. The affrur came off on May 11, 182 
At ten o'clock the Viceroy entered t 
magnificent saloon with his beaut) 
marchioness leaning on his arm. The 
were received with acclamations, and 
eves were fixed upon the viceroyal pa 
as with slow and stately steps they 
vanced up the saloon, followed by a In 
lant suite. They were a noble-lookiny 
couple: for although the Lord-Lieutena 
was small in stature, his bearing 
princely and dignified. He still piv 
served much of the remarkable beaut 
which had distinguished him in his yout! 
A throne, surmounted by a magnitice 
Canopy of scarlet and gold, was erected 
the extreme end of the receptlon-roon 
here they seated themselves, while thi 
suite formed a hollow square around 

to exclude the crowd of spectators fron 
a too near approach The Marquis 
Wellesley wore on this occasion a ric 
uniform profusely decorated with orders 
The marchioness was dressed simply 
white, but looked every inch a quee) 
She was dignified, but at the same tinv 
easy In her manners. Her figure was 
exquisitely proportioned, her arms and 
shoulders were beautifully moulded; he: 
features were classical, her profile delicat: 
and distinguished, her complexion fai 
and lovely beyond description, her cheeks 
softly chiselled, and her nose, that diffi 
cult feature, was straight and Grecian in 
form. Certainly no other court in Europe 
could have produced a woman of greate 
elegance or more accomplished manners 
than the American queen of the Irish 
court, 

While the Marchioness of Wellesley 
was presiding over Dublin Castle, the at 
tention of the whole American people was 
turned toward her grandfather as the last 
survivor of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, who, like the Books of 
the Sibyls, increased in value as they de 
creased in numbers. On the morning of 
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Fourth of July, 1826, only three re 
of the 


Thomas 


original fiftw-six —Jolhn 
Jetferson 


ll. At the very time when ten mill 


ned 
WS. and Charles 
sof freemen were celebrating the jubilee 
heir country’s independence, and pro 
incing with reverential lips the names 
these three, John Adams and Thomas 
epson died, leaving Charles Carroll the 
y survivor. Upon the next anniver 
ry of the Fourth of July a banquet was 
en at Charleston, South Carolina, at 
hich Bishop England as a 


vast. °° Charles Carroll of Carrollton 


proposed 
in 
land from which his grandfather fled 


terror, his granddaughter now reigns a 


een 

In 1828, owing to a disagreement with 
s brother, who was then Prime Minister 
England, upon the subject of Catholic 
nancipation, the Marquis of Wellesley 

esigned the government of [reland \ft 

of William the Fourth 


marquis Was appointed Controller of 


the accession 


e Royal Household, and the marchion 
ss was made the First Lady-in-Waiting 
Windsor Castle. The 


excessively, because. of 


kine admired 
freedom 


Marquis 


1842, at 


her 
mi all court gallantry The 
We llesley clied Sept miber 26 
The 


move 


Inarchioness 
ten 
and died on the 17th of December, 
Her last at 


palace of 


age of eighty-two. 


rvived her husband than 


eCHYS 


1S533 vears we thr 


re 
Hampton Court, 
Was presented with a 


spent 
, , 
Val where 


shi residence by 
Queen Victoria, as a mark of appreciation 
forthe eminent services rendered to Great 
Britain by the Marquis of Wellesley 

On the 24th of April, 1828, Louisa Ca 
(Lady Hervey) was married to Fran 


ton 


cis Godolphin D’ Arey Osborne, the eldest 

of the Duke of Leeds 
of the ducal house of 
plete with romance and interest. In the 
early part of the sixteenth century a 
wealthy woollen manufacturer lived upon 
London Bridge, which was at that time 
quite a respectable locality 


residences. 


The origin 
Osborne 


son 


re 


Is 


for private 
His name was Hewitt. One 
day while the nurse was standing at an 
upper window which the 
Thames, holding the daughter and only 
child of Hewitt, it suddenly sprang from 
her arms into the rushing river below, 
and would have been drowned had not 
an apprentice of the merchant's, named 
Edward Osborne, leaped into the stream 
and brought the child safely to shore. 


overlooked 
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This incident hheaprpoe ned 136 and SIX 
that date the young lady 


thus rescued was married to the 


1h 
teen 


Vears alter 
man Whe 
had saved her life Many noble suitors 
her hand, but her father had 
to he 


was determined that he alone should wed 


had sought 


promised { and 


young Osborne. 
Edward ( Isborne 
Ol 


of the 


his daughter 
ed to the 


and beeame 


succeed 


business his father-in-law 


one wealthiest 


In 1582 he was elect 


mer 
chants of his time 
ed Lord Mayor of London, and nine years 
later the honor of knighthood 
from the hands of Queen Elizabeth The 
of was the 
grandfather of Sir Thomas Osborne, who 
to the 1673 
Viscount Latimer. Inthe following vear 
he was created Earl of Denby 


received 


son this romantic 


Iharriage 


was elevated peerage im 


iis 
Kor his 
services to the Prinee of Orange he was 
in L689, made Marquis of Carmarthen 
and in 1694 was created Duke of Leeds 
The title of the Duke 


of Leeds is Marquis of Carmarthen, and 


of the eldest SOT 
Louisa Caton became Marehioness of Car 


marthen by her marriage She was at 
that time thirty-seven vears old, but in 
the Her husband 
Vas only and was considered 
of the 


the LOth of Julv, 1838, he 


prime of her beauty 


thirty. one 
handsomest men in England. On 
succeeded his fa 
family honors and estates, and 
venth Duke of Leeds. The 
residence Ww Hornby Castle, in 
The Duke of 
of May, 1859, and the Duchess on 
of April, IS74, after a 


illness, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 


ther in the 


caine the se 
family 
\ 


as 
“orkshire Leeds died on 
ith 


Sth 


the 
the lingering 
She was 
in the eighty-third vear of her age 
Elizabeth, the second of the American 
Graces, Was married on the 25th of May. 
1836, to Statford, family 
hame was Jerningham, one of the oldest 
England It uninter 
rupted succession to Hubert Jerningham, 


Baron Whose 


in goes back in 
who lived in the time of King Stephen 
and Henry the Second, and died in 1182 
In 1824 Sir George Jerningham succeeded 
to the ancient barony of Stafford, which 
had become extinet by the judicial mur 
der of his maternal ancestor, the celebra 
ted Viscount Stafford, during the reign of 
Charles the Second Lady Statford died 
on the 29th of October, None of 
these ladies had children, but they still 
live in 
the noble families which had been hon 
ored by an alliance with the AMERICAN 
GRACES. 


[862 


the affectionate remembrance of 














KISH MEN IN 
ISLANDS 


I] 


rHE MAINE 


e this tune Middleton was makine 
‘ little personal acquaintance with 


the fleet and the mackerel, the object 
of its que st 


He 


ot it 


the coast 


and the staple ol 


fishery pushed on, therefore. im 


search Deer to 


Mount 
On 


rome Troi Island 


Desert Island 
the 


charming isle 


Which fashion has so liberally taken into 


mountalMLous 


favor, the greater part of the active popu 
drafted to 


summer hotels 


lation Was the service of the 
The voung women went 
as Waitresses, in Which capacity they net 
ted *“*tatting” in the intervals of their du 
ties, and devoured with undisgeuised ad 
miration the toilets of the city belles; and 
the men as porters, drivers, and hostlers 
Still a bolder portion of the men refused 
to vield to the 
spiritless new occupations, and cured their 
fish and went their vovages as usual. At 
Manchester's, at the mouth of the long 
Somes Sound, which stretches up like a 
noble river. of 


blandishments of these 


clear deep green water 
among the mountains, he came Upon an 
lnportant herring 


\ myriad of the small fish 


establishment where 
were smoked 
like 
ing to gold in an atmosphere of white 
smoke from a 


hung bronze pendants, slowly turn 


smouldering fire of 


logs. 
which, when a door was opened upon it, 
When the 


looked. like imprisoned fog 
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stnoke had 


circulated then 
for a month, and they were turned to the 
purest 


thus among 


most finely burnished gold—in 


mere resemblance, but the thing itself 
they were done 

Further up the coast he came upon : 
ready to off inoa 
seine-boat, heavily 


Crew set lone, 
loaded dow 
with barrels of water and general traps 
They 
all belonged in the same place, and had 
been put ashore at the completion of the 
trip by their vessel, which was to lay to 
for them off the mouth of their cove on 
Middleton 
The chief au 
thority was aboard the vessel, of course 
but he inquired, ** Where is the mate ?” 

“We're all mates, and scarcely any 
cap,’ they said, in a jovial way, 
the cook is the best man.” 

They said if he would put up with what 
they had (he had previously heard that 
this was very good indeed, and that an 
added cause of the decline in the fishing 
interest was the epicurean tastes of the 
employés), he might go with them, and 
see their manner of life to his heart's con 
tent. as far as they were concerned, and 


sharp 
white 


and riding as steady as a steamer. 


her return, and was now due. 
had a mind to join them. 


and 








ee | 
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believed the captain would make no 
ection But when they had rowed, to 
t the vessel, nearly to the Great Cran 


and it was not vet in sight, and 
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ant, and with an hour's hard pulling was 
again Upon the shore 
From this disappoimtment resulted the 


cruise heretofore referred to, some thirty 





OOKING FO 


ving im mind strongly the inconven 
nee of getting back in case of refusal 
for which contingency he had brought ai 


ttendant nan extra dory—he asked again 


there was doubt as to the captain, an 
entire change of sentiment appeared lt 
vas not manifested in a Chestertieldian 
uit in a boorish way, which Middleton 
hoped was not characteristic of the Maine 
slander at large. Certain new sullen 
spokesmen, Who had interposed 10 objec 
tion before, now spoke up, and thei opin 
ion prevailed., They thought there was 
doubt about the captain—pretty decided 
doubts. Whether so or not, there was 
about them. They were opposed to it 
that was how it was. They had no more 
room aboard than they wanted for them 
selves, 

The hilarious ones of before had no op 
position to offer to this, being apparently, 
on reflection, of the same mind. Nor had 
they any comments regretful or other 
wise; and so, amid a stolid silence, Mid 
dleton took to his skiff with his attend 


THE FLEEI 


miles to sea. to the desolate hght of Mount 
Desert Rock, off which the fleet was credi 
bly said to be lying. It was made ina hired 
jigger, manned by its skipper, the artist of 
the truthful pictures accompanying this 
account of Middleton’s journeys, and him 
self. 

They had continual sunshine, and con 
siderable periods of calms, in which the 
most singular mirages rose up around 
them. An island below the horizon came 
and piled itself over one upon it. Low 
islands in the middle distance appeared to 
have precipitous walls a hundred feet 
high: light-houses came where none were, 
and when you looked the next moment, 
were gone, and the land with them. Then 
drifts of curious white fog came in, not 
creating a chilliness i 


the atmosphere, 
but holding the sunshine in luminous sus 
pension, and erystallizing on the clothing 
in little needle points more like a powder, 
vet enveloping them completely, and cut 
ting off surrounding objects. The ancient 


compass in the jigger’s binnacle had a way 


eee 
PA eee sm En a 
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Where il 


t be altered a dozen pots 


id once the Skipper, JuMpMng excited 


from dang 
Bass Head Light, 


anne of sea 


. s 
saved her 


to the tiller, 


near 


the scre fowl and 


» LONE f surf close by were the first 
hthnation of approach 


The Roe as a bare lonely bank of 


rpanite no habitation uUpom i but its 


1 four imen,a woman, and a 


IrPtime with suet 


A tuxunriant 


weed draped the 


1 philosophy 
slippery sea 
es with the 
but on 


rounding ledge 


semblance of verdant actual 


OPASS 


ly going ashore, the only vegetation was 


alittle dog-weed, and titty poor hills of po 
actual distributed 
ever a space for five or six plants together 
could be found the 

They saw upon it, 
Torcello, 
at its full, 
ing Off it at might, 


consort, 


tutoes. bv eount, wher 


among chaotic stones. 


the sun set as warm 
and the moon 
behind it. And ly 


with solitary 


aus ohn a tower of 
rise, nearly 
only a 
haker for a turn 
the watch in his nautical capacity toward 
Middleton saw 
in their splendor, traced the unhampered 
constellations, 


taking his on 


morning all the stars shine 
div ined 
fields of 

the 
and 


mysterious things 


in the long 


rock-weed drifting 
idly sinister 
time 


a whale 


past fins of a 
ing shark, 


the 


saw Crus 
to time 


in the 


heard from 

stertorous blowing of 

distance 
But the 


at the Rock 


desired fleet, after all, 
and though they sailed twen 


Was not 


MAGAZINE 


ty miles one way to the Bank of Comte 
as much the other to the Isle au Ha 
appear It had doubled « 
in the night, 
schools of fish, had worked west 
Matinieus and Monhegan 
; pon this, Middleton believed he could do 


no better than 


md 
it still did not 
them, it seemed, and folio 
ing the 

ward toward 
vo to Monhegan also By 


various detours and conveyances, stop 
ping at Castine to moralize on the depart 
ed) maritime Oakum 
from 
twenty Herring Gut, 
there fifteen miles by water, in the boat ot 
a fisherman of Bremen Long Island (to 
distinguish it, in the multiplicity of Long 
Islands, from Friendship Long 


neighbor), 


evreatness of Bay 


passing Rockland 


and fron 


down by stage 


miles to 


Island, its 
his way thither. 
Monhegan is still accurately deseribed 
in the words of Captain John Smith, who 
came to it on his cruise in the year 1614 
‘A round, high with little Monanis 
by its betwixt which is a harbor 
where our ships can lie at anchor.” He 
made a here, he tells, the 
May, which grew so well it 
served for salads in June and July.” 


he made 


isle, 
side, 
garden ‘on 


rocky isle, in 
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sa white light-house on the back 
Half way up the 
ot 2 | 


here 1 

round high isle 
fish 
the 
in which 


toward it, from a fringe "aN 
at the edge, 
er-beaten little settlement 
e habitations of the island and its 
The 


il-house is at the top of the buildings 


SES water's climbs 


» population are concentrated 


comes a space oft débris of igneous 
like the scorive of a voleano, the col 
ploughed ground, on which is railed 

a bare little grave vard, visible from 

tirections 

ie little harbor was speckled with 

il boats when Middleton came in, and 


schooner Marthy, which 
to Portland 


“smacked” 


fish regularly and a 


freighter, purposing to go in to Herring 
Gut to paint, were lying there at anchor. 
rhe small boats were tied to the tall stakes, 
nore common as the Bay of Fundy is ap 
proached, with crosses on the top, which 
at low tide give the appearance of a mel 
icholy kind of marine grave-yard too 

It is not a common kind of harbor. — It 
isa deep channel between Monhegan and 
Menana (as Monanis is now called), open 
at the outer end, and partly closed at the 
inner by a rugged black ledge called Smut 
ty Nose. On Smutty Nose is reared a tall 
pole, part of a disused apparatus for com 
munications between the light-house and 


IN THE 
the keeper of the fe vo 
which 


as a 


al 


passage, 


night of 
IS5S, thie 
teen 


boats. 


creeable a place of anchorage 


MAINE ISLANDS 


$0) 


on Menana 


Vhiuistle 


has the air of a jurv-mast “l 


rica" 
In southeast gales 


through the 


onal of distress 


Sl 
¢ 


irl 
it 1 


formidable s 


arVives 
then | 


1hh 


and 


‘S ho meahs 


rain, Wind, and pitch darkness of 


so) 


\ 


a wild 


four 
besides the flotilla of 
Nose hh a 


whole contents of the strait 


fishin yr VE ssels 


Smutty 


were pile dl upon 


lass 


the principal spile of 
are 
fish 
such 


Cc 


There was a shark’s forked tail nailed to 
the whart 
to farmers’ 


had 


crew 


as hawks 
The 


lichen 


nailed barn doors 


houses a warm vellow 
of the 


the 


also on some high 


as 


the outer shore on weather 


litfs of 


side, and over the doors of some of them 
by way of decoration, were name-boards 
Res 
The principal ae 


little 


picked up from castaway boats, as * 
is *Exealibur.’ 
around 


cue, or 


tivity clustered two sand 
beaches, the only ones on the island, which 
a voyager coming 


the ideal and 


would be set down, by 


to it as a new land, as quite 
providential sort 

The greater part of the male population, 
stalwart, rawboned men in flannel shirts, 
well-tanned canvas jackets, and big boots 
When they had 
IPLOSItY the 


back, and threw 


came down to meet him 


gratified their ¢ about new 


comer, they went them- 
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MONHEGAN POST-OFFICH 


selves down at the top of the first rise of 


the slope, among the houses, in the non 


chalant attitudes which were their normal 


condition when the fish were not school 


he \ philosophic bearded man = from 
the mainland, come to pass the summer 


: : 
vas Calkineg his boat. drawn up on 


their 


took 


the stocks near by. 


and joining in 
Occasionally 


YOSSI 


one of them 
ip a battered telescope, which always lay 
there in the the neigh 


ud swept the horizon 


yrass or against 
DOrING 
vith it 


Monhegan 


primitive of all 


wood pile 


Was the most remote and 
the Maine islands It 
connection with the main 
and, and no post-office 


to it 


had no direct 
Such mail as 
Came 

| 


lal 


Vas brought over by some Cas 
fishine-boat from Herring Gut, where 
The bearer, sitting 
ma rock or the gunwale of a 
of the 


had accumulated 


boat on 


one little beaches, distributes their 
letters to the group flocking around him, 
from the old newspaper in which he has 


tied) them Ther 
were plenty of sheep, but little agricul 
ture, no roads, nor use for any except t 
haul a Tittle wood from the other end otf 
the island in winter 


up for safe-keeping. 


In this service cows 
as well as the few oxen were put und 
the voke 


There were hollvhocks, camomile, an 


dalilias in some of the small door-yards 


the 
ness of a growth of white-weed knee-deep 
along all the strageling paths of the ham 
let, to which no one had public spirit 
enough to take a sickle. 


but these could not redeem shabbi 


Though but a 
mile long, the centre and eastern end of 
the island had still the most virgin and 
Gorges containing the whit 
ened bones of ancient cedar-trees and wet 
The low, thick 
resinous groves, too, were impenetrable 
except 


savage alr 
morasses barred the way. 


for some dark burrows like lairs 
where the sheep had gone through. Long 
eray moss, like the drift of some deluge. 
hung from the branches of the spruces: but 
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carpet was of an overluxuriant, viv 
ind, more suggestive—though starred 


» searlet bunch-berries—of death and 


he could hardly have had a keener Susp 


e1on of it 


Now such a suggestion of the marvel 








lecav even than the 
vrave-yard on the slope. 

Had Middleton met 

ere in his ramblings 
the crew of Captain 
Smith, or Dixy Bull the 

jirate—the same who 

mce sacked Pemaquid 

ort with sixteen rene 
uv idoes,and who was opposed to hard drink 
ng, but said, ** When others have prayers, 
ell have a song or a story’ —he thought 
ie should hardly have been surprised. 
One day, thinking this, and how their 
loublets and trunk-hose and slouch hats 
nust have had the archaism pretty well 
aken out of them by the severe knocking 
tbout of their voyages, and at any rate 
could not be more incongruous with the 
andscape now than in the year 1615, out 
of the bushes came three highly renega 
lo-looking fellows, with their cabin-boy, 
narching single file, and carrying long 
staves. They were unknown—for this 
vas at a time when he had personal cog- 
lizance of everybody on the island—and 
they were so grim and weather-beaten as 
to their countenances, and so faded in their 
ittire, marching on in unbroken silence, 
ind disappearing again into the bushes, 
that had the leader eried, ** Off with his 
head!” and sworn with a dozen antiqua 
ted oaths that he was Dixy Bull in person, 





GLIMPSE OF A FORTUNE 


lous as this should really be left at this 
point to stand as one of those ine xplic able 
things that from time to time bathe all 
the researches of modern science, but it 
may be better on some accounts to say 
that a further inquiry into the move 
ments of the mysterious renegadoes re 
vealed that they were part of a schooner’s 
crew. who had come ashore over High 
Head for a stroll. 

Such landings, of an idle time on the sea 
were not uncommon It was in this way 
that a erew landed on a remarkable occa 
sion at Menana to play a game of ball 
The skipper, in chasing the ball as they 
played, came full upon a glorious pot ot 
money in a crevice of the rocks. Unwill 
ing to divide with the rest, he concealed 
his discovery till they had gone off to the 
schooner Taking then a trusty man he 


returned to secure it But, alas! he could 
find no trace of it now, search as he would 
He sat down at last on the high rocks of 


Menana. and eried like a child with rage 


eorth gos pen am om ren ai 


owe 
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AMONG THE 


and despair at losing the single opening 
of a golden fortune. Nor has it ever been 
found, what is more, to this day. 

[fit should be found, Middleton wished 
t might be by the plucky fellow in charge 
The 


this man’s hands were 


of the steam fog-whistle on Menana. 
fingers of one of 
so mangled in his machinery that they 
had to be amputated He ran his whistle 
I after till the 
keeper could eross over to his relief 
tled half dayv’s journey 1 
Herring 


livht 
© Tennant’s Harbor, g 


or an hour the accident 


light 


then. a If na 
11 vind, to Gut. took a 


team 


from there t ot him 


self comfortably shaved while waiting for 
the surgeon, and then had the amputation 
perform dl 


Monhegan hada 


olor1ious open out look, 


somewhat too rare in the other Maine 


lands 


Is where impertinent satellites, of 
vhich the Map @IVves little idea, are con 
tinually cropping up to destroy the desir 
able From an elevated 
Middleton could follow the sea all 


around 


effect of space 
point 
and shoreward a distant blue is] 
and or two lay in the high-lifted horizon 
like a cloud over the tops of the pines. 
But he liked most to lie on the brim of the 
outer cliffs, the High Heads and White | 
Heads, that rose one hundred and fifty | 
feet straight from the angry breakers, and | 
off the expanse, 
scattered with sails as if with a flight of 
butterfly moths. 


look upon wide ocean 
Timid groups of sheep 
ooked On with euriosityv at him from the 
antage ground of neighboring hilloecks 
He was often the companion here of the 


LOOK-O}] 


it watching for the schooling of fish 


FLEET, 


in the interest of the nonchalant group « 
the grassyV bank below. 

The fleet was here at last. He cams 
know it well, both far and near, and tli 
leading traits of the much-badgered mac! 
The 


anders fished with the fleet, pulling out 3 


erel, the object of its pursuit. Is 
their seine-boats from their island, as if 

were only a steadier kind of schooner lik: 
it 
rolled, on which they had all they mad 
without a division with shippers and wm 


the rest. was a schooner that neve 


derwriters, and to which they returned iat 
night to their families and firesides. 
Middleton was impressed by the singu 
lar procession moving up the Atlantic 
coast every year, and speculated about 
from High Head as if from a peculiarly 
advantageous point for observing a pa 
Tt 


could be made a fine decorative frieze of 


geant passing wholly under his eve. 


he said, ** full of moral lessons besides 
It be kind of 
Odyssey or Nibelungen, or a hemicycle 


could a natural-history 
of important submarine deeds, for anothe) 
Delaroche—the allegory of the Mackere!] 
on his way through life, his hopes and his 
fears, his virtues and vices, his friends and 
his enemies, his triumphs and disasters. 
The mackerel began their migration, he 
learned, or at least the first were taken by 
the fleet which went south after them, in 
deep water, about sixty miles below the 
capes of Delaware, early in March. They 
arrived on the Maine coast about the first 
of June, followed closely by the vessels, 
which were presently strung all along 
from Cape Ann to Cape Sable. Late in 





tory 
vele 
ther 
ere 
| hiis 
and 
~ 

1. he 
) by 
1 In 
the 
‘hey 
first 
sels, 
ong 


ep in 
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ember they began to work to th 


hward, not schooling on their return 
by the middle of November hardl: 
would be found to the northward o 


ston Bay This, at least, was the habi 


ur American mackerel, which were |) The 


ced upon as a distinet nation, with ne 


ition with that which comes in ove 


THE MAINE ISLANDS 


( tures were fond ol the red seed also The 


tiny pilot-fish, perhaps a kind of fugle 
\ man forthe mackerel, but more likely his 
f prey, like the rest, came first: then shoals 
1 Ol hie rring shrimp, squid, menhaden 
round, |i ipid ielly-tish called the 
») sun squall] oce sometimes almost 


r| numerously enough to stop the 














REL SCHOONER DRESSING FISH FROM 1 


the Grand Banks, spawns on the Magdalen 
Islands, and remains in Canadian waters 
ill winter. They seemed to come up 
long the coast. and strike inshore all 
ibout the same time, and the first notice 
of their arrival was often their appear 

ince in the weirs on the bays and inlets 

An advance guard preceded the main 
ody often by a week or ten days. <A 
mysterious live seed, of which Middleton 
could only hear that it was red, excessive 
v hot, like pepper, and floated in the wa 
ter, was thought to be the mackerel’s prin 
ipal inducement to come into the bays. 
He was passionately fond of it, and when 
t was ripe he was there, though it was a 
most reckless dissipation, for it was said 
that it was so hot that it would burn its 
vay out of a fish in a few hours, and 
t burned the hands of the fishermen in 
lressing such as had eaten it. 
A multitude of smaller marine crea 


boat, sought it Woe to them all! They 
can snatch but a furtive jov: the fierce 
mackerel follows them up, devouring 
them as they fly The only visible bits 
of solidity in the organism of the limipid 
sun-squall are the few red seeds, which it 
seems not even to have the pleasure of di 
vesting The mackerel ruthlessly tears 
him in pieces for them, and the sea is 
strewn with the remains of unhappy sun 
squalls. 

‘Did the picture stop here, how little 
| deserving would the mackerel be of sym 
pathy!" mused Middleton And indeed, 
after all this, he is not one to call forth 
| too much sympathy in any event; but 
the Nemesis that pursues him is terrible 
The procession consists of the mackerel, 
his prey, and his enemies Now here he 
is, as one might sav, a wild young prodi 
gal. in his laced coat of green and silver, 
pursuing every mad whim and selfish 
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HAKPOONING SWORD-FISH 

pleasure, and blinded by his folly to the 
yawning pitfalls and omens of danger all 
about him. Or he may be looked upon as 
a Belshazzar sort of person, drunk with in 
solent pride, while at the very moment the 
Mede and Persian are battering at the gate. 
Vene. Thou art 
found a palatable article by many tastes, 


mere, teke fe upharsin f 
and thou shalt be weighed in the balance. 
The sinister shark is on thy track; the 
porpoise lunges from the meht: dogtish, 
blue-tish, black-fish, the left: the 
mackerel-gull down from over 
head: the solemn whale cruises in thy 
vake, ready 


from 


SWOODpS 


to dive below a school and 
blow it into the air, 


and though prevent 
ed by 


in unfortunate arrangement of the 
jaws from taking in the splendid gulps 
that might be lib 


imagined, does it very 
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eral justice; and lastly 
the great schooner of 
orable the mere 
to whom all the othe 
mies 


man, 
are as nothing 
snares thee in lots of 
hundred barrels in a day 
\ quaint apparent ex« 
tion, and the only one, to 1 
universal 
the great 
little bird 


than a sandpiper 


rule of rapine 
procession Was 
somewhat lare 
the 
It sits o 


school, and 


voose, so called 
a mackerel 
companies it in its cours 
whether out of an amical 
sentiment of companionshiy 
oras a rival forthe myster 
ous peppery seed, 1s not quit 
ceertam 

It could well be believ: 
that these voracious pursue) 
sometimes conthicted amone 
The 


and.sharks, ravening to ¢ 


themselves dogtis 


at their prey when in t] 
nets, bit or tore through, an 
released them by the barre 
The 
the 
by 


sharks came up aroun 
boats of fishermen, any 
frightening away tl 

all thei 
Was heces 


W ith 


game, prevented 
operations, It 
sary to strike them 


shark-knife in a peculia 
WoL 
not make off and cease then 


annovance 


way, otherwise they 


One dav a tish 
ermanh, having ho weapo) 
a heavy gun exploding a shell in 
the carcass is the one most in use for this 
service—thrust an oar down the throat of 
a whale, which came up beside his boat 
and broke it off, upon which it retreated 


and left him in peace 


handy 


To devour and be devoured was by no 
means a matter confined to the mackere] 


and his relations. Cod, haddock, and 
hake gorged themselves on herring and 
every smaHer fish. The blue-fish chased 
the porgies with such peculiar animosity 
that it quite depended upon their choice 
of position whether porgies should even 
make an appearance on the coast at all or 
not. They drove them in one day neai 
Herring Gut insuch wild alarm that they 
lay ankle-deep on the sands, and had to be 


buried to prevent an epidemic. 





Faugh! 
with 


said Middleton, ** T have no 
Not spark of 

feeling, not one seintilla of ordi 
human—that is, of 


t never seems to occur to a fish that he is 


matience them. one 
indly 
ry consideration, 
ot to murder anybody, for his comfort of 
the moment, any more than that he is not 
to flap his tail.” And he went down to 
the port to experiment with a method of 
iarpooning sword-fish from a tixed 
up in the bowsprit of a schooner, which 


seat 


ie Was promised an opportunity soon of 
trying. 

The population of the islands generally 
vas of genuine Yankee stock, only begin 
ning to be mixed a little where the quar- 
ries brought in a new element. At one 
place was a ‘* Portugee” of the Western 
Islands. He had sailed out of Gloucester, 
as do plenty of his countrymen, as a cook, 
married his gallant captain’s daughter, 
settled down to the shore, and was pro- 
nounced ** areal good feller.” There were 
a number of cases of insanity, and con- 
sumption was a definite scourge. Crimes 
were few and far between, being confined 
principally to a little thieving of fish from 
one another's unless the record 
were enlivened by some such bold exploit 


flakes, 
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from without as that of a marauding ne 
ero who rifled the principal store at Mon 
hegan one night, and carried off the entire 
contents in his cat-boat He was pursued 
by a fast sloop, ran on a bar at the Isle au 
Haut, and there was for a time the best of 
reasons for expecting his capture. By des 
perate exertions, however, he got over the 
bar in time, leaving it as an impediment 
in the way of the heavier-draught sloop, 
made off down to Long Island, and then 
further east, till he was inside the Cana 
dian line, and secure from pursuit 
Though the occupation of the islands is 
of long standing, they have nothing more 
than an indefinite old cellar, or tea-spoon, 
or Indian pipe, here and there, that could 
On 
sem 


be construed into historic remains 
little Menana, it 
blanee of rock-cut letters which have been 
attributed to Northmen of the date of 
Thorfinn, the Thorold, and the 
Skeleton in Armor. But there is also a 
doubt, and it seemed to Middleton a shrewd 
one, whether they are not simply some of 


is true, there is a 


son of 


those markings which Nature, to whom a 


thousand years or so are of no conse 


quence in the gratification of a little whim, 
is continually making of her own accord, 
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FIRST VISIT 


The most entirely satisfactory bit of his 
torv was to recall the 


Lente Pprise 
in full y 


gallant fight of the 
and Bower, which took place 
v of Monhegan An old settler 

to tell it—how 


, 
Bowe Pcame 


was accustomed the arro 


out of St. John 


ie latter 
did not need much looking for, being hers, 


vant British 


looking fe but tl 


i the Kite Ppeese 


all the 


run till 


to command, time: how net 


them fired a they were 


{ ) stol Shot Or each ot lve rs how 


killed, 


at Portland at one funeral : 


vallant captains were and laid 


o \ 
PayVes 


» Bowe 


] 
‘ry colors 


‘had made the mistake of 


to the mast, and was 


nuch inconvenienced later i 


n making it 


known that on reflection she had changed 


her mind; and how there were in her 


the 
harps three eighteen pound shot, eight 


maimast, not counting above eat 


een large grape, and sixteen musket-balls, 
besides smaller missilery in profusion 


Middleton 
fleet 


heard, on the shore and in 


the the outlines of many other sto 
ries of interest; but it seemed to him that 
good old art of ‘* spinning a yarn,” 
the of all 
gestures, pauses, mysterious frowns, and 


appropriate had out. 


the 


Manne 


most its details, with 


inflections, gone 


TO 





THE BANKS 


They were told to him in a sententious 
few words, for the most part without o1 
namentation. On shore he heard princi 
pally treasure narratives ; 
of the 
where 


on the vessels 


accounts fogs and tempests o1 


George's, hundreds of lives hav: 
often been swept away at a time; practi 
ereenhorns” on the first vis 


it to the Banks (where Neptune in 


cal jokes on ** 
Cal 
ments of rock-weed sometimes comes 
aboard to shave them with a barrel hoop 

and feats of daring and ingenuity in old 
troubles with the Canadians, like that of 
the skipper who ran away under the guns 
of two of their cutters, Iving flat on his 
stomach to steer his eraft, and the other, 
who took a crew of picked men to Cap 
Breton, and cut out his forfeited schoon 
er, and brought her back in triumph to 
Gloucester. 


There was particularly the ghost story 
of the Hascall. 
moorings in a gale on George's, and tore 


into and sank the Andrew Johnson, with 
all on board, 


She broke loose from her 


For years after, the spec 
tres of the drowned men were reputed to 
come aboard the Hascall at midnight and 
vo through a dumb-show of fishing in reg 
ular form over the side, so that no crew 
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ild be got in Gloucester to sail her, and) was borne ip to the grave vard on the 
e would not have brought sixpehnce 1n hill on the shoulders of his associate s, and 
e market. at the next arrival of a minister from the 
[fa Monheganer was ill, it wasa matter main a discourse was pronounced over 

miles’ sailing at least » bring a | him To such occasions, too, were post 


hysiclah to attend him If he died, he poned marriages of consideration: but in 


ARRIVAL OF THE DOCTOR 
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the 
off 


SOME Wal by 


Hino 


OuUbDie 


ealth tothe maim 


kept the affair 
‘quiet till the 
Per 


ns who had say 


rathe 


t 


knot was tied 


o's invested them by preference Ih ves 


sel property If they amassed any con 


siderable sum, they were 


ipt to move to 


the main, and embark in a business in 
some way connected with fish, as the keep 
ing of a market 

The women were often out on the lull 
side mending the great nets damaged in 
In winter they sometimes had 
knitting bees, at which they replaced the 


nets of a comrade carried away and de 


service 


stroyed perhaps by fouling a ship’s an- 
In winter, too, the residents coast 
ed down the light-house hill; flooded a 
small valley lying just by the houses, and 


chor 


skated and ran an ice-boat on it 

The slight of the island 
(plantation in form, and not yet a town) 
was languidly administered, and offices 


rovernment 


were avoided, not sought. It was neces- 


sary to elect a treasurer (in place of one 
who had positively refused to serve), and 


to provide funds for the payment of the 


gvlossy-haired teacher, in the neatest of 


calico dresses with a frill at the throat, 
from 


term was drawing near its close 


meeting was set time after time, but no 


a high school on the main, whose 


The 


\Y 
RY 
\ AS 


WATCH ON THI 


\ » 
* HASCALL.’ 


body came, not even the officer 
ed it, 


the water in pursuit of fish 


who ea 
all having regularly hurried off 1 
Mackerel and mackerel only was thi 
object of their ambition It seemed a 

most an object in itself, apart from what 
it would bring. In confirmation of this 
view there was an account of a case, li 
the good old times, which Monhegan not 
less than the world in general has enjoy 

ed, when a group was assembled to divid 
profits amounting to upward of fourteen 
hundred dollarson recent ventures. Sud 
denly the signal for mackerel was given 
Careless of the hand, they 
caught up a few bills each at random, and 
put off hurriedly to sea, and the children 
picked up afterward more than six hun 
dred dollars around the fish-house where 
this had taken place. 


business in 


There were three seine-boats, owned in 


shares by their crews, as the custom was 


No one on the island could be oblivious 
of their movements. Its whole life cen 
tred round them. They set off for their 
first trip before daylight, and the voices 
and knockings at the door in the darkness 


that summoned the men awakened the 








FISH AND MEN IN 


tlement. At noon and evening the 
reful housewife had the old spy-glass 
ten at her eye, and knew how to regulate 
laving of the cloth, and the lifting of 
cover of the boiling pot, to the dot of 


i. by their rounding the point at the 


rbor mouth. But it was their depart 








es DY 


day, after 
msiderable spells 
that 
most an 
Middle 
was glad to be 


the 


Inaction, 
ere the 
ited, and 
rie to share 
ontagion 

The look-out had 
eel 


sitting a long 


time on the cliff, as 
ce a blasted stump 
hh appearance as a 
Suddenly he 
jumped to his feet. 


Miah 
shouted, and came 

The heavy-booted, flan 
nel-shirted, lounging 


running down. 
men knew what it 
meant, and were down at the beaches and 
in their long swift boats instantly. Each 
strove for the lead. How they leaped 
through the water under the strokes of 
the bending hickory! 

Amos has it. No, it is William Henry. 
No, it is ‘*Cap” Trefeathering, and Mid- 
dleton is with him. 

Seven men throw their weight upon the 
The 
Cap, aloft on the poop, surveys the watery 
field, and directs the course with a long 
steering oar down to the slight rippled 
patches which to the experienced eye de- 
note the schooling fish. 


oars, some standing, some sitting. 


The great seine, 
one hundred and fifty fathoms long and 
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twenty-four wide, an apparently chaotic 
heap of corks and twine, well sprinkled 
with salt for preservation, is piled aft, 


and two veteran hands stand by to pay it 


out A boy rows in the dory astern. 
The 


art is to anticipate, if possible, their direc 


The schools are exceedingly shy. 


them with the 
then they will 
dive directly under it, and dis 
appear. The first 
missed, the second, the third, 
the fourth The fifth is of 
great promise, but a 


tion, and meet 


net. Even 


school Is 


single 


gull COTES and poises over it 





SEINES FROM LAST CATCH 

**T wish I had 
a gun for that fellow,” says the Cap, and 
having hat 
screams shrilly; meanwhile the tish 


to pounce upon a victim 


none, he swings his and 
but 
have gone down, and the heavy net must 
be dragged grumblingly in again without 
result. 

Their flocks and herds look down at 
them at first from the cliffs as they toss 
in the but, with many 
pointments, they are presently eight to 
ten miles off from shore. All the boats 
of the fleet are out around them, full of 
men, as if meditating some warlike de 
on the The cloud of fast 
yacht-like schooners is tacking and stand 
ing off and on in every variety of pose. 


breakers, disap- 


scent coast. 


Dark figures in their tops and shrouds 
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ASHORE 


look out for schools: others fling over bait 
of gvround porgies from boxes alone the 


sic ae 8 


Among 


toll” them up for easier capture 
the two of the singular 
porgy steamers” turned to mackereling, 


rest are 
in Which veterans predict their career will 
be brief, saving they will roll too much, 
and their fires be put out 

The seas are heavy, and in the crowded 
boats, particularly those of the middle dis 
tance and the contracted horizon, as they 
rise loomy wave, with all their fig 
ures notched momentarily against the sky, 


before 


Ona vg 


sinking from sight 


as if ingulfed, 
Middleton finds a hundred noble and eal 


lant aspects. What an inetfable contrast, 


this free, breezy, stalwart life, to the cramp 
Ine 


ind tameness and fetid exhalations of 
City 
Yonder 


there are fifty 


shops! 


again, IS a promising school ; 
barrels in it if there is a 
all! The Fidelia’s boat 
sees it too, and so does the Watehman’s. 
the Lvcalibur’s, the Wild Rose's, and that 
of the Light of the Age, and all race for it. 
But the Cap and Middleton are there first, 
and have the pas 


fish. Give way 


Over with the net! The dory holds one 
of it while the seine-boat rows around 


the school. 


elie 
Swash! swash! go the corks, 
and draw a long, agreeable curve on the 
water. The two ends are brought togeth 


er, and the net pursed up ‘Bagged, by 


MAGAZINE 


THE NETS 


the great horn spoon!” eries an excite 
share-holder; and they go to dipping thre 
fish out with a scoop-net, and loading the 
dory as full as it will hold. 

There were bankers and grand-bankers 
among the seiners or in the harbor fron 
time to time, for this was well out in the 
route of all of them. Middleton trans 
ferred his flag from one to another as 
pleased him, like Perry at the battle of 
Lake Erie. The vessels outwardly, as a 
rule, were trim and ship-shape ; within 
cleanliness or squalor depended upon tli 
individual taste of the captain. Apart 
from there 
was little picturesqueness in the hulls 
and the fisherman de 
Spises the picturesque economy of tanned 
sails, leaving that to beniehted Canadians 
and French of the Bay of St. Lawrence 


an occasional ** pink-stern,” 


since American 


almost as little in the upper works. 

The routine of affairs on all was much 
the same. There was breakfast at four in 
the morning, and three more meals in the 
course of the day, regulated by the exigen 
cies of the work: besides that, a substan 
tial lunch table stood all day in the fore 
castle. The cook appeared, indeed, from 
the financial point of view, to be the best 
man, since he had a liberal salary in addi 
tion to a share of the cateh, while the rest 
depended on the catch alone. In fishing, 
all hands often took to the boat, leaving 
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When they had 


lea successful cast, they signalled the 


the cook aboard 


poner With an oar. She ran down to 
the seine was made fast to her side, 
the fish dipped out on the deck, where 
vere rapidly dressed and thrown into 
rels of brine, one school being disposed 
efore another was sought, owing to 
reasy deterioration 
night the island went early to its 
ubers, and only the light-house on the 
kept watch It dazzled the eves if 
ooked up, and rendered the darkness 
re profound On evenings of a heavy 
osphere slow rays went round and 
nd from. it, separating the mist like 
But the fleet at night, with 


numerous lanterns (green to port, and 


st Knives 


ito starboard), and watehmen on deck, 
s like a little floating city 
» commodore and no regular organiza 


There was 


vet accidents from collision were 

They laid their heads all one way, 
At midnight they 
ersed, and beat back upon their course 


a tacit agreement 


T is interesting to re 
| eonstruct any genuine 
fe-drama, to pluck from 
me and oblivion the most 
neonspicuous story that 
is a human soul for its 
basis. But that artificial 
roduect of society, roval 
ty, has for us, with our 
demoeratie vision and cul 
ture, the superadded in 
terest that attaches to 
the curious and the an 
tique, and we seek to aet 
beneath its trappings and 
weidents, face to face 
with its personal aspects, 
its domestic relations, in \i 


a spirit of adventure, as 


travelling into a socio \ \\ 


logical domain not in 
trinsically new, but bi 
assed and made unfamil 
iar through = its 
circumstance. And on 
this apex of ranks and or 


unique 


ders there are degrees ot 
Epiror’s Notr.—The portraits ac 
by the best English artists of the 


centuries 


yk 


a phosphorescent Nring 
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The schor ls worked hearer the top at 
| 

night, and their presence was betrayed by 
in the water 


that it seemed something almost like 


sensate folly that this, instead of the 
Was not the favorite time But atten 
to the subject showed that the net 
the water too, and gave a Warhihng mucel 
more than counterbalancing the advan 
tage. The desirabilitv of a calm unde 
standing of what vou are voinge to do b 
fore you attempt to do it was brought to 
view by this discovery, and also the ey 
dent intention of nature to interpose a 
certain degree of hardship between the 
prize and the methods of securing it 
Reflecting thus as he was “*smacked 
back to Portland, soon after, as part of the 
burden of the ** Marthy,” Middleton felt 
that these lessons alone notwithstanding 
they might be learned elsewhere, if they 
were invariably observed and acted upon 
were much more than sufficient to repay 
a desultory jaunt among the tish and 
men of the Maine islands 


OF GEORGE III 


\\ 


\ 
\\ 


j 


x 


Mee 


N 
\ 


rom paintings 


nineteenth 


eA th SE NT co ne RO en 


eats 


Pee nares tate epooteiae” 


pee 








QUEEN CHARLOTT!I 


prominence There are some faintly out 
lined figures, inchoate princes and rulers, 
who hover indeterminately between the 
crowned and the uncrowned, perhaps to 
end unexpectedly in the first class, and so 
to vindicate their raison détre, perhaps 
to be known only as the connecting link 
in the evolution of kings, or else to occupy 
always shadowy places in historic back 
fade out of remem 
brance much as do humanity's less eleva 


ted 


grounds, and so to 
mediocrities. Looking, then, at this 
special group of princes and princesses, 
the familv of George IIL., with a view to 
the better know ledge of those among them 
whose fate was of the obscurer sort, we 
lind here the ever-similar, ever-varying 
elements of realism and romance 
Thackeray, in his well-known lectures, 
has brought before us as in panoramic 
procession the courts of the four Georges. 


= he. 
Burney,” whom he quotes in deseribing 
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the household 
the third Ge 
has much to te 
of its members 
highly 
vored observe; 
the 
family was 

aged Mrs. Dela 
who, while liy 
with the Duels 
of Portland at B 
had 


Opport 


more 


Same ro 


strode. 
quent 
ties of intercou) 
with the King a 
Queen, and whe 
home during 

latter vears of li 
Wit 


sor, Where she | 


life was at 


beenestablished | 


roval mVitatru 
Through lie 
sources— Mrs. | 
lanvs recol 


tions being suppl 
nented by those « 
later venerat 
-OoWn Tani 
are we pring 
pally enabled t 
look into this ro 


Here 


SOTLE 


al interior 


we learn 
thing of the home 
life of George II] 
the good husband and father, the unwis¢ 
King, who was asa thorn in the side of ow 
forefathers, his transatlantic subjects, un 
til they worked out their own deliverance: 
Of Queen Charlotte we hear much. Miss 
Burney, as we know, held the drearily 
honorable post of Keeper of the Queen's 
Robes: and Macaulay, in his essay on Ma 
dame D’ Arblay, dwells indignantly on the 
hardships of her position. In truth, the 
for her 
venerable friend Mrs. Delany, was very 
much the belle dame sans merci with her 


‘sweet Queen,” so considerate 


dependents. Queen Charlotte preserved 
her royal graciousness of manner, how 
ever, and appeared regally unconscious of 
the sacrifices she required from her ladies 
The case was somewhat the same with his 
Majesty and the equerries; and the wearied 
attendants compared miseries and con 
doled with one another over their tread 
mill existence. 
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But the chiefest vietim, the authoress of 
elina, who is a very lamb for patience 
d amiability, is meanwhile taking her 
conscious revenge. Did they not know 


re was ‘'a chiel amang them takin’ 


introduced into the household, im 1785 
George, Prince of Wales, is twenty three, 
and, as had been the case with the earlier 
Georges, the father was not on good terms 


with his eldest son In this instance the 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, PRINCE 0 WALES 


notes’ ’ She keeps a diary; she flies to 
ts pages as a relief from unhappiness and 
ennui; and though too loyal and Torvish 
to breathe a word of direct reproach, the 
simple narrative of facts is all that is 
needed. But Miss Burney’s reverence for 
royalty makes her eager to excuse and ex- 
plain away the Queen’s selfishness, and 
her attitude of adoration toward the whole 
family is truly edifying. Let us look, 
then, with her kind eyes at these thirteen 
royal children. When Miss Burney is 


blame seems to rest on the son—a prodi 
gal son, too truly Frederick, Duke of 
York, a year younger than George, had 
at six months of age been declared Prince 
Bishop of Osnaburg. This was a quasi 
spiritual inheritance brought from Hano 
ver. <A notice in Mrs. Delany’s memoirs 
reads, oddly enough, that the Windsor ball 
had been opened by the Prince of Wales 
and the Bishop of Osnaburg. Prince Fred 
erick was the king’s favorite son, though 


he too had given his father some uneasi 


ee acta or 


f 
: 
: 
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FREDERICK, DUKE OF YORK 


He 
as Willi ith 
thie 


Hess 


was the soldier of the family, 
the The latter, 
Clarence, two ve 
York, and at 
Charlotte, Prin 
a vear younger than William, 


makes a break in the suecession of princes, 


Was sailor 


Duke of Was 


Duke of 
just twenty 


‘Ars 
vounger than the 
this time 


> ] 
CESS Roy ii 


andafter her comes Edward, Duke of Kent 
Then follow two more princesses 
ta, Miss Burney’s favorite 
Her ** sweetness and unatfeet 


ed simplicity of manners” 


Augus 
. Was at this time 
seventeen 


are the constant 
themes of Miss Burney’s praise, and she 


De yt 
SDCAKS ¢ 


this princess as ‘the veneral, al 
most universal, favorite.” Elizabeth was 
These the 
three young ladies of the establishment. 
Next the three younger princes, 
Ernest, Augustus, and Adolphus, boys of 
twelve, and eleven, afterward to 
be known as the 


two vears her junior were 


Wwe have 


rourteen 


Dukes of Cumberland, 
Sussex, and Cambridge. The three young 
princesses close the list. Mary, born 

nt, father of 
yhant’s paper 


oF this Max 


in the vear of Ame 


independence, — is 
hine : Sophia iS a 
vounger, and the 
Princess Amelia 
two vears” old 
princes COMMUN bet 
Sophia and Amel 

died. These were ( 
viusand Alfred: the 
lived four vears, the 
ter two It was o 
oceasion of the deat 
Prinee Octavius, 11 

that the 


ported to have uses 


King 


touching expressior 
Har 
* Many pe 


regret.” he sa 


charmed 
More. 
would 


so) 


‘* that they ever liad 
sweet a child, since 1 
were forced to part 

him. That is 
am 


hot 

thankfu 
God for having gracio 
ly allowed me to e1 


Case: l 


such a creature for fo 
The little Aj 
in this sa 
to take 
place of the lost darli 
It is in this year (1783) that Mrs. 1s 
lany gives us one of her pleasant pictur 
of the royal family, as they drive up thi 
park at 
with the King on horseback, and a larg 
retinue. 


vears gs 
be rr 
vear, 


lia, 


came 


Bulstrode, two coaches and s 


“The company were the ki 
and Queen, Princess Royal, Princesses A 
gusta, Elizabeth, Mary, Sophia—a 
group. 


love 
They were all dressed in whit 
muslin polonaises, white chip hats wit 
white feathers, except the Queen, who ha 
ona black hat and cloak. The King was 
in his Windsor uniform, blue and gold 
And Mrs. Delany and _ the 
Duchess visit Windsor, we hear something 


again, when 
more of royal costumes. They are all i 
‘violet blue armozine, with gauze aprons 
the of many fine 
The manners of the young prin 
cesses are all that eould be desired. Thu 
little Princess Mary, on one occasion, 11 


the Queen addition 


pearls.” 


her dress of cherry-colored tabby wit! 
silver leading strings, having forgotte 
Mrs. Delany’s name, accosts her: ** How 
do you do, Duchess of Portland's friend 
and how does your little niece do? | 
wish vou had brought her.” This little 





THE FAMILY OF 


Mis 


becomes In 


it-niece of Delanv’s, 
ss Port, atter 
irs Mrs. Waddington, mother 
Waddington, Bar 


Before return 


Frances 
ss Bunsen 
to Miss Burney we will give 
Miss 
t's letters to her father, de 
the Mary 
Sophia as they appeared 
Miss Burney 


We had 


princesses 


extract from one of 


Ine princesses 


out the time 
st knew them 
three voungest 
during 
last 
ek: and L entreated Princess 


breakfast with 
r Majesties’ 


Us 


absenee 


lary to play a lesson of Han 
lsthat mamma does. Leave 
that as my reason for ask 
with all 
the world, 
When Prin 


ss Mary finished, Princess So 


» for it, so then she, 

sweetness in 
ived it feice 
ia said, * Now I will play to 
ou if you like it’; and imme 
plaved the Hallelujah 
the Messiah: 
Princess Mary sung 


itely 
(horus in and 
she and 
Princess Mary has really 
fine voice, and Princess Sophia a weak 
So between them both I 
is highly gratified, and | 
namma 


ut sweet one. 
for 
them, for they 
They are 
fine blue eyes, and hair 
, which they have a vast 
which curls al 


wished 
to hear and see 
ooked like little angels. 
fair, 
exactly like 


VOory, 


ery have 


deal of, and down their 


backs; they go without caps, and are so 
their behavior that 
body must love them, and admire those 


Have 


we not the fair-haired little singers before 


engaging in every- 


who make them what they are.’ 


our eyes at the harpsichord or spinet, in 
their quaint costume, going through the 
fashionable musie of the day, with pretty 
little Miss Port standing admiringly by 
Miss Burney puts down in her journal: 
“This morning I made a little sort of ac 
quaintanece with the two younger prin- 
cesses. IL was coming from the Queen's 
room very early, when I met the Princess 
Mary, just arrived from the Lower Lodge. 


She was capering up stairs to her elder 


sisters, but instantly stopped at sight of 
me, and then coming up to me, inquired 
how I did, with all the elegant composure 
of a woman of maturest age. Amazing- 
ly well are all these children brought up 
The readiness and the grace of their civil 


GEORGE IIl 


CHARLOTTE, PRINCESS ROYAI 


ities, even in the midst of their happiest 
wildnesses and freedom, are at once a sur 
prise and a charm to all who see them 

We observe here that, though mention is 
made of the younger princesses, it is the 
Princess Mary who is specially noticed 
the 


itis 


So also on another Occasion, when 


business of the Queen s toilet Is ove) 
the King’s birthday 


es the 


Miss Burney watch 
roval party go in to breakfast, the 


King, Queen, and elder princesses, when 
‘a lively ‘How d’ye do, Miss Burney ? | 
hope vou are well now 7 from the sweet 
Princess Mary, who was entering the ante 
room, made me turn from her two charm 
fol 


sisters.” 


ing 
) 


iOWS, 


The Princess Sophia 
and then a train of governesses, and 
finally the little Princess Amelia with het 
nurse brings up the rear Never in tale 
or fable.” 
“were 


adds our enthusiastic Burney 


there six sister princesses more 
lovely.” 
we will glance at the picture of the little 
Amelia on her birth 
day, as the royal family appear on the 


terrace. ‘* The little princess, just turned 


Before leaving the younger trio 


the celebration of 


of three years old, in a robe coat covered 
with fine muslin, a dressed close cap, white 
cloves, and a fan, walked on 
first. highly delighted in the parade, 


and 
and 


alone 
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turning ‘OM side to side to see every 


The King and Queen 
delighted with their darling, and 


, 
then come the 


body is She passed.’ 
ey 
OLLOW 


rest in order—a procession, 


CLARENCE, 


thinks the adoring Burney, “of one of the 
finest families in the world.” 

The three elder princesses are described 
in this chronicle as * 
her 


uncommonly hand 
different the 
Princess Royal for figure, the Princess 
Augusta for countenance, and the Prin 
Elizabeth for Countenance 
evidently has here its primitive meaning 
we may gather that 
the Princess Augusta’s charm did not con 
sist in regularity of feature. 


some, each in way 


cess face 4 


of expression. So 


Miss Burney 
speaks of her as having ‘‘a great deal of 
And it was this 
of humor, united with affability, 


sport in her disposition.” 


SE LISE 


doubtless, that made her the most popular 


of the three sisters. There is a piquant 


scene Miss Burney has preserved, in which 
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the Princess Augusta is concerned, w 
as it gives us a little touch of nature 
just the hint of a romance, we repro: 


in full. We would preface our ext 


AFTERWARD WILLIAM IV 


with the information that Miss Burne 
gives descriptive names to some of the gen 
tlemen of the court, and the one she des 
ignates as ‘‘ Mr. Turbulent,” evidently a 
privileged character with the royal family, 
seems to have been a Frenchman, whos 
duty it was to read with the Queen and 
princesses. 

“The Princess Augusta came, during 
cotfee, for a knotting shuttle of the Queen's 
While she was speaking to me, he | Mr 
Turbulent] stood behind, and exclaimed, 
a demie voia, as if to herself, * Comme 
elle est jolie ce soir, son Altesse Royale! 
And then seeing her blush, he clasped his 
hands in high pretended confusion, and 
hiding his head, called out, ‘Que ferais 


je? The princess has heard me.’ 
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‘Pray, Mr. Turbulent,’ cried she, hast 
‘what play are you to read to-night 

either La 
‘(he named anoth 


*You shall choose, ma’am 
pie tte ¢ ‘orrigeée Or 
| have forgotten) 

‘Oh no,’ eried she; * that last is shock 

don't let me hear that.’ 

T understand you, ma’am You fix 

nh, upon La Coquette La Coquette is 
yur Roval Highness’s taste 7 

‘No, indeed, [ am sure I did not say 


Yes, maam, by implication. And 
rtainly, therefore, | will read it, to please 

iv Royal Highness.’ 

7 No, pray don t, for I like none of 
em.” 
None of them, mauam ‘ 
‘No, none—no French plays at al 
\nd away she was running, with a droll 
r that acknowledged she had said some 
Ing to provoke him 
* This is a declaration, ma'am, I must 
you to explain,’ eried he, gliding 
droitly between the princess and the 
loor, and shutting it with his back. 

** No, no, I can’t explain; so pray, Mr. 
furbulent, do open the door.’ 

** Not for the world, ma’am, with such 
a stain uncleared upon your Royal High 
ness’s taste and feeling.’ 

‘She told him she positively could not 
stay, and begged him to let her pass in 
stantly. But he would hear her no more 
than he has heard me, protesting he was 
too much shocked for her to sutfer her to 
depart without clearing her own credit. 
He conquered at last; and thus foreed to 
speak, she turned round to us and said, 
‘Well, if I must, then, I will appeal to 
these ladies, who understand such things 
far better than I do, and ask them if it is 
not true about these French plays that 
they are all so like one to another that to 
hear them in this manner every night is 
enough to tire one ?’ 

“*Pray, then, madam,’ cried he, ‘if 
French plays have the misfortune to dis- 
please you, what national plays have the 
honor of your preference ” 

**T saw he meant something that she 
understood better than we, for she blush- 


ed again, and called out, ‘Pray open the 


door at onee; I can stay no longer. Do 
let me go, Mr. Turbulent.’ 

*** Not till you have answered that ques- 
tion, ma’am. What country has plays 
to your Royal Highness’s taste ?’ 

‘*** Miss Burney.’ cried she, impatiently. 


9 GEORGE III 


PRINCESS AUGUSTA 


vet laughing, ‘pray do take him away 
Pull him! 

‘He bowed to me very invitingly for 
the office: 
‘Indeed, ma‘am, I dare not undertake him 


but I frankly answered her, 


I can not manage him at all.’ 

“ "The country, the country, Princess 
Augusta; name the happy country,’ was 
all she could vain. 

*** Order him away, Miss Burney,’ eried 
she; ‘tis your room. Order him away 
from the door.’ 

** Name it, ma’am, name it,” exclaimed 
he: ‘name but the chosen nation. And 
then fixing her with the most provoking 
eyes, ‘ Est-ce le Danemarck ? he cried. 

‘* She colored violently, and quite angry 
with him, ealled out, ‘Mr. Turbulent, how 
can you be such a fool 7 

** And now I found the Prince Royal of 
Denmark was in his meaning and in her 
understanding. 

‘He bowed to the ground in gratitude 
for the term fool, but added, with pretend 
ed submission to her will, ‘Very well, 
ma’am, sil ne faut lire que les Comédies 
Danoises.” 

***Do let me go! cried she, serious!y 

‘And then he made way, with a pro 
found bow as she passed, saying, * Very 
well, ma’am, La Coquette, then? Your 
Royal Highness chooses La ( ‘oquette Cor 
rigée ? 

“*Corrigée? That never was done,’ 
cried she, with all her sweet good-humor, 
the moment she got out; and off she ran, 
like lightning, to the Queen’s apartments. ” 

A sister of George LIL. had married 
Christian VII. of Denmark, and been very 
unhappy, poor lady, so that this Crown 
Prince was a first cousin of the English 


princess. He and the Princess Augusta 


Z 


Te i i Ap ci, Malthe emer RE a 


bk ee Ses nt Pe SE are he 
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the same year, and doubtless 


mad been talk of a marriage here 


hatever foundation there may have 


* our surmise, it Came to nothing 


nee Roval of Denmark took a Get 


PRINCESS 


lah Pree Vears 


later, iste 
pretty elish cousin 
Wi 


he Tamillmaritv. of 


as Miss Burney 
Mr 


and it is apparent there 


are struck 


Turbulent in this 


interview Was at 


least one bold 


formidable 
Miss Bur 


ven in Queen Charlotte's 


spirit in’ this 
court who put aside etiquette 
ney tells us that e 
presence he was scarcely to be restrained 
Krom behind her Majesty s chair he would 
make motions at the discreet Burney, and 


she would be 


Inan agony of fear lest she 
could not preserve her gravity during his 
vesticulations and grimaces 

\ very staid, quiet life the Queen and 
led 
often burdensome to both rovalty and its 
attendants. 


princesses and its formalities were 


There were birthday balls and fétes of 
one kind or another, of course, but these 


festivities were accompanied with so much 


fatigue they could not be classed as re¢ 
tions. Sometimes, in the more dony 
evenings, our authoress and robe-ke: 
was called in to read a play to the { 

Her Majest 
at her knotting, the P 
Roval is) draw 
While the Princess A 

ta is at the spinning-wli 
But etiquette 


chilling demands 
' : 


nine Royal Highnesses. 


CeSSs 


make . 
Tho 
reader is) gracik 


to sit down 
to 
to 


even between one act 


asked 
body IS comment 
body is interrupt 


another not a mome) 
to 
the Qui 


have be 


pause 1s expected 
They 

and princesses 
brought up to 
lence to respect and dec 
rum: to talk, therefore 

bid, or 


made, 


ahhex s 


to ditfer from ai 
given opinion, even wli 
called upon, are 
high 


not presumptuous. ” 


regarae 
improprieties 

Miss 
Burney , however, ventures 
little 
meet 


as 


Innovations 
with indul 
gence, and the readings |x 

stiff. At the 
Drawing - roon 
where Mrs. Delany had thi 
there 


upon 
which 
come less 
Queens 
entrée, Was hot so 
There 
eoncert oO! 
these The 
their employments 
and talked quite freely between Handel's 


much formality. 


Was tea and a 


music On OCCASIONS. ladies 


worked at several 
pieces, the King then playing for an hour 
at backgammon with one of his equerries 

The royal parents, King George and 
Queen Charlotte, were quite determined 
that their children 
princely houses, or not marry at all. 
Roval Marriage Act the 
raised against imprudent love-matches 


into 
The 


bulwark 


should) marry 


was 
and no bridegroom of the Marquis of Lorn: 


But 


kings’ sons of an eligible sort seem not to 


description was to be thought of. 


have been forth-coming, so between Kew 
and Windsor our princesses were passing 
their days with little prospect of separate 
They found at Frogmore, 
hear Windsor, some relief from court re 
Here they could spend their 
They could 


establishments. 


straints. 
mornings without intrusion. 
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and out unattended, and were able 
ijoy a simple country life, with their 
Kens and other pets to give them oc 
ition. Then they returned to their 
itting and spinning, their French and 
ish plays in the evening, with ser 
sand moral treatises for private read 
The big brothers had early taken 
The Prince of Wales was estab 
ed at Carleton House as soon as he at 
ed his majority. The Dukes of York 
Clarence were respectively in the 
and navy, and only paid hasty vis 
o the quiet home circle. The vounger 
neces are vet under tutors, but will get 
icipated later. 
Four vears later, and Miss Burney is 
wout to be emancipated. The younger 
neesses are growing up, and the Prin 
ss Mary is to make her 
st appearance at court 
the King’s birthday. 
She is now fifteen. ‘She 
woked,” SaVvs Miss Bur 
“most interesting 
nd unatfectedly lovely: 
ie IS a Sweet creature, 
d perhaps, in point of 
eauty, the first of this 
ily beautiful race, of 
vhich Princess Mary 
may be called pendant 
to the Prince of Wales.” 
Miss Burney gives an 
imusing account of the 
oval sailor, Prince Will 
im, who is at home on 
this occasion, and ts to be 
IS sister's partner at her 
rst ball. Thackeray has 
quoted some of the scene, 
describing his visit to the 
(Jueen’s ladies, his tipsy 
ollitv, and rough good 
tumor. He is not in a 
very tit state to dance 
vith Princess Mary. She 
s in a state of mingled 
delight andapprehension 
in prospect of her first 
minuet. And later she 
relates her ball experi 
ences to Miss Burney with a sweet ** ingen 
iousness and artless openness which mark 
her very amiable character.’ Miss Burney 
now bids adieu to royalty. The princess- 
es are very gracious, even affectionate, in 
their farewells. ** Princess Augusta and 
Princess Elizabeth each took a hand, and 
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the Princess Roval put hers over them 
I could speak to none of them; but they 
repeated, ‘I wish you happy ' | wish vou 
health! again and again, with the sweet 
And the Princess Mary 


makes her promise to ‘ask for me” when 


est eagerness 


ever she comes to the Queen's house 

When we next look in upon the royal 
family, Miss Burney, now Madame D Ai 
blay is there, in 1796, to present the King 
and Queen with the new novel Camilla 
Not many changes have taken place in 
the palace Two of the princes have been 
married; the Duke of York, five years pre 
viously, to the daughter of Frederick Will 
iam Il. of Prussia, and the Prince of 
Wales, two years before, to poor ¢ ‘aroline 
of Brunswick. The child of this unhap 
py marriage, little Princess Charlotte, is a 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


vear old. And what of our six lovely 


princesses? One of them has her fate 


strangely connected with that of the baby 
niece. The Princess Mary has a lover in 
her cousin Prince William, the only son 
of the King’s brother, the Duke of Glouces 


ter. They were of the same age, and ear- 


PEPER POS OBEN LE sagen" 


pees 
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PRINCE WALES, AFTEI 


ly destined for one another. Growing up 
with this understanding, they seem quite 
readily to have fallen in love, and here at 
least a marriage, and a happy one, appear 
So stood the atfair, 
when the appearance of little Charlotte on 
the overturned 
plan 


ed to be in prospect. 


scene such a romantic 
To proy ide a husband for the heir 
to the throne was of the first importance, 
and the Princess Mary could wait or go 
without one altogether. For Prince Will- 
now until the lit 
tle Charlotte is grown: in case no suita 


iam must remain single 


ble wooer can be procured for her, she may 
find a mateh in her cousin! 

Prince William went to Cambridge, dis 
tinguished himself in the army in Flan 
ders, and was in every way worthy of the 
interest and affection the Princess Mary 
gave him. They were twenty-one when 
the Princess Charlotte was born, and for 
twenty years from this time they must 


wait before they c 


an be united Poor 


princely lovers 
overclouded and 
certain is vour des 
now in “96, with a 
future before Vi 
lies 


And 
Charlotte SUnconsc 


Which it 
termined 


of the heart-aches 
Is Causing, grows 
her handsome. { 
and is very forwar 
her understanding 
Hannah More tells 
afew vears later 
shows off her littl 
complishments dan 
Hannah 
Bishop of London 
peats the Little B 
Bee,” 


sweet 


tor and 


and = sings 
childish 
‘God save the King 
The 
beth 
authoress 
Madame D’Arblay 


account of the origi 


tre 


Princess E] 
has beeome 


She eives 


and progress of ly 
literary undertaking 
* The Birth of Love 
a poem, with engray 
ines from her own de 
signs, for she is bot] 
Thi 
Princess Royal is very 
gay and charming, ‘‘full of lively dis 
And about this time a wooe: 
comes to her, the Prince of Wiirtemberg 
He is a widower with three children, rath 
er corpulent, we hear, but of an honest 
open countenance. 


RWARD GEORGE IV 


poet and artist. 


course. 


The royal family are 
pleased with his manners and address, but 
the destined bride is ‘*almost dead with 
terror and agitation and affright at the 
first meeting. She could not utter a 
word. The Queen was obliged to speak 
her answers. The Prince said he hoped 
this first would be the last disturbance his 
presence would ever occasion her.” Aftei 
this ordeal is over, the Princess recovers 
her spirits, and is not averse to her stout 
bridegroom. The Princess Augusta is the 
same unaffected kind friend, ** with a gay 
ety and charm about her that is quite re 
sistless. and much of true, genuine, and 
original humor.” She has not broken her 
heart for her royal cousin of Denmark 
She talks very sociably with Madame D’ Ar- 
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iv about her sisters and brothers, and is | to think.” We hear mention, a few vears 


ry proud of the achievements of the lat 
their dangers and escapes on the field 
battle. She makes her sisterly apology 
talking so much of these brothers, in 





PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, D 


whom she has such pride. And she re- 
lates with a feeling that does her credit, 
that when at Plymouth she saw so many 
wounded officers and soldiers that she 
could not forbear whispering to the 
Queen: ‘*‘ Mamma, how lucky it is Ernest 
has just come home so seasonably with 
that wound in the face! I should have 
been quite shocked else, not to have had 
one little bit of glory among ourselves.” 
Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, was at this 
time twenty-five. His sister on another 
oceasion gives an anecdote of his blunt- 
ness, and adds, ‘‘ Ernest has a very good 
heart, only he speaks without taking time 
Vor. LXI.—No. 364.—3 4 


AUGHTER OF 


earlier, of the Dukes of Sussex and Cam 
bridge, the Princes Augustus and Adol 
phus, through one of the ladies of the 
court. She writes to Madame D’Arblay 


GEORGE IV 


describing the Prince Adolphus as the 
| handsomest, the liveliest, the most caress- 
ing of all the heroes of nineteen.” He 
too had wounds of which his sisters could 
be proud, and he suffered as if he enjoyed 
them. The Prince Augustus had shown 
his courage and fortitude in bearing ill 
health bravely. He was not lively and 
boisterous like his younger brother: ‘‘a 
mild affability reminds you that he is the 
favorite brother of the Princess Elizabeth.” 

On Madame D’Arblay’s next visit to 
the court she hears from Princess Augus 
| ta an account of the Princess Royal's wed- 
| ding. The bride ‘never looked so love- 


! 
| 











DUKE OF WURTEMBERG, 


ly, of course. ** It was the Queen dressed 
her,” adds the princess, laughingly. ** You 
know what a figure she used to make of 
herself with her odd manner of dressing 
herself; but mamma said, *‘ Now, really, 
Princess Royal, this one time is the last, 
and I can not sutfer you to make such a 
quiz of yourself, so I will really have you 
dressed properly.” And indeed the Queen 
was quite in the right, for everybody said 
she had never looked so well in her life.” 
Madame D’Arblay discreetly 
“The word quiz, you may depend, was 
never the Queen's.” 


observes: 


The Queen worked 
the bride’s wedding dress entirely herself, 
which was of white and silver, as became 
the King’s eldest daughter, though, as the 
bride of a widower, it should have been 
white and gold. Hannah More in one of 
her letters writes: ‘*I am just come from 
attending the royal nuptials at St. James's 

amost august spectacle. The royal bride 
behaved with great feeling and modesty ; 
the Prince of Wiirtemberg had also a very 


| ness for her brothers 





becoming 
ty in his behay 
The King and Qu 
wept, but took er 
pains rest 
themselves.” A 
Hannah More 
flects upon the tr 
bles in Ireland, t 
‘plans forming 
their destruction 
she looks ‘*at thes 
teen handsome a 
magnificently dres 
ed royals © sitti 
round the = alta 
The Princess Royo 
to her new 
home well pleased 
with her prospects 
and likely to be hap 
py. ‘' From what | 
know of her disposi 
tion, I am led to be 
lieve the situation 
may make her so, 
writes Madame DA) 
blay. ‘She is born 
to preside, and that 
with equal softness 
and dignity; but she 
was here in utter 
subjection, for which 
she had neither spir 
its nor inclination 
She adored the King, honored the Queen, 
and loved her sisters, and had much kind 
; but her stvle of life 


solen 


to 


goes 


| was not adapted to the royalty of her na 


ture any more than of her birth, and 


| though she only wished for power to do 
good, and to confer favors, she thought 
herself out of her place in not possessing 


it.” From all which we may see that our 
princess was tired of her passive royalty, 
and eager to try the active phase. And 
so she passes out of the quiet Windsor life. 
Her husband was made a king by Napo 
leon, and ruled despotically for ten years, 
his title having been confirmed by the Al 
lies. So that as Queen of Wiirtemberg 
the Princess Royal had her ambition sat 
isfied. We hear of her from time to time. 
She studies Hannah More’s Strictures on 
Female Education, to make use of it in 
the education of her step-daughter. She 
never has any children of her own. 

It is not long after this royal wedding 
that Madame D’Arblay visits the court on 





birthday of the Princess Sophia, who 
now twenty. The Princess Amelia she 
ceryibes at this time as ** become a model 
erace, beauty, and sweetness in their 

she looks seven- 

though only four 
n. but has an inno 
ce, a Hebe blush, an 
rf modest eandor, 


la gentleness so ca 
singly inviting, of 
jice and eye, that I 
ive seldom seen a more 
itivating young crea- 
re.” A year later, 
ien Madame D’ Arblay 
nos her child to see 
e royal family, she 
ls how her wayward 
tle boy was won at 
ce by this” sweet 
nithful presence. The 
ier princesses had 
iinly solicited his no 
e. The Princess Eliz- 
wth spread out toys for 
n on one of the tiwen- 
ty tables with which her 
rincipal room is fur- 
shed; and she ** had 
the graciousness as well 
s sense to play round 
nd court him by sport 
ve wiles, instead of be- 
neg offended at his in- 
sensibility to royal no- 
tice. She ranabout the 
room, peeped at him 
through chairs, clapped her hands, half 
caught without touching him.” The 
Prineess Amelia enters the room later, 
and, to my inexpressible surprise and 
enchantment,” writes Madame D’Arblay, 
she gave me her sweet beautiful face to 
ciss!—an honor I had thought now for- 
ever over, though she had frequently 
eratified me with it formerly. Still more 
touched, however, than astonished, I 
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vould have kissed her hand, but with- | 


drawing it, saying, ‘No, no; you know 
[ hate that,’ she again presented me her 
ruby lips, and with an expression of such 
ingenuous sweetness and innocence as 
was truly captivating. She is and will 
be another Princess Augusta.” When 
her child leaves his toys for the fair Ame- 
lia, Madame D’Arblay is quite grieved 
that he does not show equal gratitude to 
the Princess Augusta. The latter's praises 





ithe House.” 






523 
she still sounds Seeing her at her toilet, 
Madame D’Arblay notices her freedom 
from personal vanity, her unconcern as 
to her dress and adornments. 





ERNEST, DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 


The Princess Augusta, as usual, talks 
over the home circle. She is very partial 
to her brother William, the Duke of Clar- 
ence, though not blind to his failings. He 
has good abilities, she thinks, but seldom 
does them justice. ‘If he has something 
of high importance to do, he will exert 
himself to the utmost, and do it really 
well; but otherwise he is so fond of his 
ease he lets everything take its course. 
He must do a great deal or nothing. 
However, I really think, if he takes pains, 
he may make something of a speaker in 
The princess speaks with 
sisterly affection of the Duchess of York, 
whose fine character had made her a fa 
vorite with the whole family. ‘'I told 
you before,” she adds, **I loved her like 
one of my own sisters, and I can tell you 
no more; and she knows it, for one day 
she was taken ill, and fainted, and we put 
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her upon one of our beds, and got her ev 


erything we could think of ourselves, and 
let nobody else wait upon her; and when 
she revived, she said to my brother, ‘These 
Iam sure they are; they 
must be my own!’ The Duchess had in 
ditferent health. Hannah More writes of 
meeting her at Bath, where she derived 
benefit from the waters. The popular au- 
thoress spent a morning with her Royal 
Highness, found her ‘conversation judi- | 
cious and lively,” and was presented by 
the Duchess with ‘' 


are my sisters 


| 


lid.” 
good deal about the Duchess in the last 
years of her life. 
dogs, and kept forty of different kinds. 
At her death, in 1820, she is spoken of as 


DUCHESS 


her husband, her 
Probably no 


‘deeply regretted by 
friends, and her servants. 
person in such a situation was ever more 
really liked.” 

But to return to Madame D’Arblay. 
Some little time after the visit to the roy 


a beautiful little box | 
with her hair set round with pearls on the | 
In the Greville Memoirs we hear a | 


She had a passion for | 


al family last recorded, she hears that 
Princess Amelia has been very ill wit] 
affection of the knee, causing spasms. + 
has tried sea-bathing, and is on her y 
home when Madame D’Arblay he: 
her as in the neighborhood. resting ; 
niper Hall, Sir Lucas Pepys. 
diately goes to pay her respects, 


rs 
t. 
She imn ( 


princess was seated on a sofa in a Frenx 


| gray riding dress, with pink lapels, li 


beautiful and richly flowing and shini 
fair locks unornamented. She 
me with the brightest smile, calling me 

to her, and stopping my profound reve; 
ence by pouting out her sweet ruby li) 
| for me to kiss. I told her of my having 
seen the Duke of Clarence at Leatherhead 
| Fair. ‘What! William? she cried, su 
| prised. This unatfected, natural way o 


recely ed 


OF YORK 


naming her brothers and sisters is infi 
nitely pleasing. She took a miniature 
from her pocket, and said, ‘I must show 
vou Meney’s picture,’ meaning Princess 
Mary, whom she still calls Meney, because 
it was the name she gave her when un 








Pw ish i 
6 ee 


PRINCESS AMELIA, 


1 


able to pronounce Mary—a time she knew | “ Unthinking, idle, wild, and 


[ well remembered.” I arg nen pe Percy bye olen 
When removing, painfully lifted from + ker tess gees 

her seat, she stops to pay her compliments | Concludit ; 

to Lady Rothes with a dignity and self Th 

command extremely striking. Was it, 

possibly, about this time that the Princess bates NepeeBiagse wll? ec? bree: 3 oe 

Amelia wrote the plaintive verses Thack "hen folly’ einen aeeralen — 

eray has made familiar to us ? r and d 10 more, 
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PRINCESS SOPHIA 


It then occurre 


1 how sad ‘twould be 
Were sg 


this world only made for me 


The Prineess Elizabeth, we see, was not 
the only poetess among these royal sisters. 
Of the fair young Amelia we hear little 
more in these journals. Her name has 
that interest about it that be- 
longs to the lovely, the gifted, the early 
dead. The final overthrow of the King’s 
reason is attributed to his grief at her loss. 


romantic 


In Thackeray's glowing words we are | 
made to feel the whole pathos of the King’s | 


condition; his eldest son at open enmity 
with him, and others hardly as dutiful as 


he would have liked; ‘the darling of his | 
old age killed before him untimely, our 


Lear hangs over her breathless lips, and | which you may imagine had not a very 


cries, ‘Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little!” 
In 1800, Madame D’Arblay, after a re 
cent domestic affliction, has an interview 


} 


with her dear Princess Augusta. 
could maintain her composure while with 
the others of the royal family, ‘‘ but with 
my own Princess Augusta I lost all com 
mand of myself. She is still wrapped up, 
and just recovering from a fever herself; 


and she spoke to me in a tone, a voice, so 


pea rd 


| Wales came in, 


comimniserating, | could 
stand it. Iwas forced 
stop short in my approa 
and hide my face with ) 
muff. She came up to 
immediately, put her ar 
upon my 
kissed me. 
forget it. 


shoulder, al 
I shall ne 
How much « 
a condescension so tend: 
tell me her kind feeling 
She is one of the few b 
ings in this world that « 
be: .... al that 
and spirituelle.’” 
W addingtor 
who as a girl of fiftee: 
goes up to London with 
her mother, and mak« 
acquaintance with ‘* Miss 
Port's” early friends and 
playmates, thus 
her 


is dow 


Frances 


records 
impressions : ‘* We 
into a very littl 
room, which the princess 

es with their hoops almost 
exclusively occupied. — | 
guessed at once which was 
Princess Augusta by het 
kindness to mamma, Prin 

cess Elizabeth by her size 

and Princess Mary by hei 
Princess Amelia was not there, 
and Princess Sophia I did not much look 
at, as I was occupied in admiring Prin 
cess Mary’s head-dress, which was a large 
plume of white ostrich feathers, and a 
very small plume of black feathers placed 
before the white ones: her hair was drawn 


came 


beauty. 


| up quite smooth to the top of her head, 
| with one large curl hanging from thence 


almost down to her throat. Her petti 
coat was white and silver, and the dra 
pery and body, as well as I can recol 
lect, were of purple silk covered with 
spangles, and a border and fringe of sil 
ver. Princess Elizabeth had eleven im 
mense yellow ostrich feathers in her head, 
effect 


Princess Charlotte of 


dressed in a pale pink 


| frock covered. with lace, and wearing a 
She | 


beautiful pearl necklace and bracelets and 
a diamond cross. She is a very pretty and 
delicate-looking child, and has light brown 
hair, which curls all over her head.” Here 
we have additional testimony to Princess 
Augusta’s graciousness, and to Princess 
Mary's fair face. On a similar visit, a 





years later, Miss Waddington writes: 
(hese two princesses [Mary and Sophia 
re very kind to mamma, particularly 
neess Sophia, but they both looked sad 
il, and though very smiling and good 
ied, I think there is a striking ap- 
irance of melancholy in their counte- 
ces.” Their melancholy was not to 
We read 
Lord Malmesbury’s diary of the King’s 
priclous temper between the attacks of 
. dreadful malady. How he turns 
iy the Queen's favorite attendants, and 


vondered at in these years. 


inges the whole house- 
id, from the lords of the — ss Basie 
ed-chamber to the foot- 
enand grooms. Poor old 
King! if we give him our 
vy, we must give some to 


is wife and daughters. 


M ilmesbury jots down in 
is journal more than once 
such report of domestic af- 
fairs as the following, from 
confidential sources: ‘* The 
Queen ill and cross, the 
princesses low, depressed, 
and quite sinking under it.” 
But, like brave women, they 
were always smiling and 
good-humored in publie. 
For the Princess Mary 
Lord Malmesbury has spe- 
cial commendation. He 
speaks of her as ‘‘all good- 
humor and pleasantness; 
her manners are perfect, 
and I never saw or con- 
versed with any princess 
so exactly what she ought 
to be.” 

We now approach the 
period when this one among 
our lovely princesses is to 
see the fulfillment of long- 
deferred hopes. 
D’Arblay describes an as- 
sembly at the Queen's palace in 1814, when 
the foreign princes are entertained—the 
Emperor of Russia, the Prussian princes, 
sixinnumber. Here also are our own roy- 
al Dukes, with the Princesses Augusta and 
Mary. The Princess Amelia was no more, 
and the King, though living, had ceased 
toreign. A new star had fairly emerged 
above the horizon, and all England's 
hopes were centred on the young Prin- 
cess Charlotte. Madame D’Arblay is 
ready with her homage: ‘‘The Princess 
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Charlotte looked quite beautiful. She is 
wonderfully improved. It was impossi 
ble not to be struck with her personal at- 
tractions, her youth, and splendor.” And 
where is the fairy prince who is to marry 
this paragon? Poor Mary’s lover has 
been waiting all these many years, in case 
he should be wanted. But now there is 
hope for Mary; the Prince of Orange is 
to marry the Princess Charlotte. Then 
Mary's sky is again overclouded, for this 
match will not come off. At length all 
suspense is over. The fairy prince ar 


— > COTES ESAT EET SS OP mem eo noe tee aT 





Madame PRINCE LEOPOLD, AFTERWARD KING OF BELGIUM 


rives in the person of Prince Leopold, and 
our patient, dutiful pair are to be reward 
ed at last. Miss Martineau, in her sketch 
of the Duchess of Gloucester, writes that 
‘“when Princess Charlotte descended the 


| staircase at Carleton House, after the cere- 


mony, she was met at the foot by Princess 
Mary with open arms, and face bathed in 
tears.” In a few weeks after this mar 
riage Princess Mary became Duchess of 
Gloucester. Her wedding was, we may 
| be sure, an affecting one. Lord Eldon, 
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WILLIAM FREDERICK, DUKE OF 


it was 
He was an ardent admirer of our 
princess, and enjoyed telling it as a joke 
that Queen Charlotte used to accuse him 
of flirting with her daughter Mary. 

We will leave Princess Mary now in 


casion. 


eyes to the Princess Elizabeth. 
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GLOUCESTER. 


| We 


fertility of 


something so 


fancy, gives 
singular 

so genuine to her styl 
writing as to render her | 
ters desirable and interesti) 
independent of the sinc 
and most merited attachm: 
which their gracious ki 
In 1817 
death of the Princess Chai 
lotte, whom we lately saw 
brilliant, beautiful, and }y 
loved, threw Eneland in 
mourning, and left the qui 
tion of the succession in 
certainty. 
four royal 


ness inspires.” 


Six months lati 
marriages wer 
announced in Parliament 
about to take place—those ot 
three of the Dukes and one o} 
the princesses. 

The bridegroom 
for the Princess Elizabeth 
was. Frederick, Landgraye 
of Hesse-Homburg. = This 
prince’s modest dominions 
had once a part otf 
Hesse-Darmstadt, to which 
they have reverted within 
our own time. There was 
not much romance in this 
marriage, we must suppose, 


selected 


been 


said, was moved to tears on the oc- | but it seems to have turned out happily 


Elizabeth 
Though so delicate in her 
youth, she had now grown very stout. 
wonder that people 


enough. The Princess 


very amiable. 


Was 


ever lived 


| through the medical discipline of those 
her new-found happiness, and turn our | 


The mo- | 


notony of royal life had been somewhat | 
broken by the visits to England of for- | 


eign princes and princesses. 
tunate 
Windsor and at Carleton House, and the 
Duchesse d Angouléme retained grateful 


recollections of these hospitalities. She 


The unfor- | 
Sourbons had been entertained at | 


| bust Landgrave. 


told Madame D’Arblay, after her return | 
to Paris, that the ** Princesse Elise” had | 


done the honors of the royal family, 
‘and with a charm the most enlivening 


and delightful.” Madame D’Arblay, with 
whom the Princess Elizabeth correspond- 
ed while the former in Brussels, 
speaks of her letters as *‘charming, not 
only from their vivacity, their frankness, 


Was 


and condescension, but from a peculiarity 


of manner, the result of having mixed 


days. On one occasion, during her girl 
hood, when suffering from inflammation 
of the lungs, as we learn in Mrs. Delany's 
diary, the princess was bled five times 
in forty-eight hours. But she had sur- 
vived these perils, and was a match in 
this particular of embonpoint for her ro 
Frances Waddington, 
now Baroness Bunsen, writes to her mo- 
ther some years after the marriage, giving 
an account of a conversation she had with 


‘the Landgrave’s brother about his sister- 


in-law. ‘'He heard the Princess Eliza- 
beth was universally popular, which is 
not surprising, and I also heard many of 


| the jokes that are made about her size.” 
| Thackeray speaks of visiting the Land- 


gravine, and seeing her father’s portrait 
hanging in her apartment, ‘‘ amid books 
and Windsor furniture, and a hundred 


little with the world, that, joined to great | fond reminiscences of her English home.” 
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foval Marriage Act, was pronounced in 
valid. He had two children, and after the 
death of his wife he contracted a mo ‘oan 
Lady Cecilia Under 


Returning to this year of royal all 


es, We take up the story of the princes, 


st. Duke of had been 


Cumberland, 
ried three years previously to Frede 


atic marriage with 
wood, afterward created Duchess of Inver 
He seems resolutely to have sought 
‘u 


i. daughter of Frederick, Grand Duke 
\Mecklenberg-Strelitz. The Duke of 
iberland grew to be very unpopular 
England, and in the Greville Memoirs 
hear many to his discredit. 


vecame in after-years King of Han- 


ness. 
domestic happiness, at any cost of pl 


dence and ambition. His comparative 


liberalism made him the most popular « 
the brothers in the political world T 
Dukes, then, whose 


stories 


and it was his son, the blind ex-| three royal 


Fi 
| 
E 
# 


Rs, 


aac 


AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


monial fates were determined at the time 


King of Hanover, who died only a few 
vears ago. <A grandson of Ernest is the 
present Duke of Cumberland. Augus- 
tus, Duke of Sussex, spoiled his prospects 
and incurred the royal displeasure by 
marrying for love, regardless of poliey. 
His union with the Lady Augusta Mur- 
ray, made in violation of the tyrannical 


of which we speak, were Clarence, Kent, 
and Cambridge. The former, afterward 
William IV., married Adelaide of Saxe 
Meiningen, and his two daughters died in 
infancy. The other two princes, ‘* most 
generally beloved,” Miss Martineau tells 
us, ‘‘ for their interest in benevolent pro 
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jects and informal kindliness,”’ espoused, 
the one a princess of Saxe-Cobure, the 
other Augusta, daughter of Frederick, 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. This latter 
couple had three children. The widow 
of Prince Adolphus is still living, and 
their son George is the present Duke of 
Cambridge. The Duke of Kent’s 
riage was the most popular of the three, 


his wife being an elder sister of Prince | 


Leopold, in whom English people felt an 
interest for Charlotte’s sake. 
And Miss Martineau tells that ‘‘there 
Was a strong impression that the good- 
natured Prince Edward had been neglect- 
ed first and oppressed afterward by his 
obstinate and prejudiced father.” It is a 
little singular that we never come across 


Princess 


his name in the D’Arblay diary, though | 


of course the omission may be purely ac- 


cidental. The Princess Augusta, as we 


have seen, was quite communicative on 
the subject of her brothers in general. 


mar- | 
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OF CAMBRIDGE, 


Prince Edward's future importance was 
not foreseen at that time. It 
father of England’s present Queen that 
he attains a value among historic figures 


is as the 


| He lived but a short time after his mar 
|riage, leaving to the sole charge of his 


wife their infant daughter Alexandrina 
Victoire, whose name is soon to be Angi 
cized into Princess Victoria. 

Let us take now a parting look at ow 


| Princess Augusta and her sister of Glouces 
ter. 


With Princess Sophia we have 
made but a shadowy acquaintance. In 
truth, there is little mention of her in 
the annals of the day. Queen Charlotte's 
death took place in this year of marriages, 
1818, and about the same time Madame 
D’Arblay is made a widow. And it is 
perhaps a year later when she records in 
her journal a morning passed with her 
kind and warm-hearted Princess Augusta, 
‘‘as nearly delightful as any now can be. 
She played and sang to me airs of her own 
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remil 

ences, but very pretty and very pretti 
executed. I met the Duke of York,” 
idame D’Arblay adds, ** who greeted me 


posing, unconscious medley of 


QUEEN 


most graciously. In coming away I met 
my sweet Duchess of Gloucester, who en 
gaged me for next Sunday to herself.” 

Many years of life remained for the 
princesses as for Madame D’Arblay. 
and the Princess Augusta, as well as the 
Landgravine of Hesse- Homburg, our 
Princess Elizabeth, are called away from 
earth in the same year, 1840. 

The Princess Augusta must have found 
little congeniality in the courts of her two 
brothers, and she just witnesses the be 


She 


ginning of her niece’s reign, and the open- 
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ing of a new and healthful era, 


which will place ones more the domestic 


more 
virtues on the throne, as in the good days 


of Victoria’s grandfather. It is pleasant. 


ADELAIDE 


in closing, to let our eves dwell upon the 
peaceful figure of the Duchess of Glouces 
ter. For eighteen vears she lived happily 
with the good Duke His mother had 
called Hannah More her friend, and his 
character had felt the benefits of pious im 
fluences. The Duke and 
much to charitable and 
jects, and lived as simply as their rank 
would permit. The Duchess survived the 
lover of her youth, the husband of her ma 
7. the last of this 


1857, 


] Juchess gave 


edueational ob 


turer vears, dying in 
royal family of fifteen 
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BY-PATHS IN THE 


Ill. 


MOUNTAINS. 


UR adventurers with difficulty found | 
the road to Qualla. 


( 


a cartway roughly cut along the sides of 


It had once been 


the mountains for about fifteen miles, | 
along the Tuckeseege River, but the spring 
torrents year after year had washed it 
away, and neither white man nor Indian 
had ever laid a log to repair it. Why 
should they? After two or three wag 
with their and drivers had 


| llong over the precipices and 


ons steers 


rolled hea 


| ains. 


| These 


ON THE TUCKESEEGE—ON THE ROAD TO QUALLA 


been dashed to pieces, they concluded to 
call it a bridle-road, which was the easiest 


| way to set the matter right, and quite in 


keeping with the philosophy of the mount 
So the wagons thereafter tumbled 
comfortably at their leisure. 

Our friends found ‘the Nation” hidden 
in isolated huts in the thickets among th 
ravines of the Soco and Ownolufta hills. 


Cherokees number about fifteen 


| hundred souls, and were said to have ten 
| thousand acres under cultivation. 
| there was no sign of a village, no school, 
| no gathering-place of any kind; the grass 


But 


was knee-deep before the door of the lit 
tle church which they had built years 
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vo, Not far from it is the grave of six 
ndred warriors buried centuries ago. 
‘hey still bury their dead under great 
The universal lethargy 
of these drowsing mountains has probably 
len too heavily on these savages for 
em to be civilized; yet, oddly enough, 
ey are the only mountaineers who want 
to be wakened out of their sleep. They 


ips of stones. 


crowded out of every hut about the mules | 


of the travellers, begging, not for money, 


it for teachers. These strangers were 


the ‘‘North” to them, and the North to | 
the Indians, as to the blacks in the South, | 


is a great magician, who can give money, 
life—what it will. ‘‘My people,” said 
Enola, the preacher, ‘‘ have lived in these 
hills since before the white men came to 
the country, and have asked for nothing 
but schools ; but they have never got 
them.” The tribe are wretchedly poor: 
swindlers found the red man as easy a 
prey in North Carolina as in the West, 
and it is only since 1875 that they have 
obtained possession of the land on which 
they have lived for more than five hun- 
dred years. 

Crossing one of the heights, the Doctor's 
party came upon old Oosoweh, the con- 
jurer, lying flat on his stomach. He had 





marked out lines on the muddy ground, 
and was driving in bits of ash roots here 
and there. 
halted 

‘**There he has all the countries of the 
world,” said the interpreter, a nimble 
young Indian lad. ** Where he drives in 
a peg, it rains, where he takes it out, the 
sun shines.” 

Mr. Morley laughed. ‘** Who would ex 
pect to find humbuggery on the top of 
these mountains 7” 


He did not look up as they 


he said, throwing a 


CHEROKEES 
quarter to the wizard. The old man’s 
reddish eve glared vindictively at him a 
moment, then he turned back to his pegs: 
but he did not look at the money. 
‘*Now he will send you a storm,” 
the interpreter. 
‘** Nonsense. 
last for a week.” 
But before they had reached the bottom 
of the next chasm the clouds did actually 
gather, and a heavy rain began to fall. 
The shadows of the mountains lay like 
night over the valley, and the steep 
clayey trail became so slippery that even 
the sure-footed mules slid and staggered 
on the edge of the precipice. Mrs. Mu- 
lock jumped to the ground, vowing that 
she would not trust her life to the good- 
will of any donkey, and tramped on, the 
little Doctor valorously holding up her 


said 


This drought is going to 


| portly person, down the gulley made by a 
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land-slide, until there was a rustle among 
the leaves, and a gray, sluggish, slimy 
length slowly trailed across the grass. It 
feet long. 
woman fairly sat down in the 
mud and sobbed hysterically, while Mor 
ley and the Judge killed the monster. 
‘[ will not move a step further,” she de- 
clared, vehemently. 

‘We must get on, my dear; it will be 
night in an hour,” said the Doctor; 


was a rattlesnake about five 


The poor 


‘Sand 
this range appears to be utterly uninhab 
ited.” 

Except by snakes and wolves,” inter- 
rupted his wife. 

Morley tried to laugh. 
is shrewder than Old Probabilities him- 
self. There was not a sign of rain when 
we were talking to him.” 

** Nor would there have been if you had 
let him alone,” said Sarah, tartly. 

** Miss Davidger! 


spells 7 

Sarah shrugged her shivering shoulders, 
but said nothing. 

“It is always wisest not toh tahmper 
their—prejudices,” 
said Judge Hixley, gravely. ‘* interfered 
once with the Voodoo women, and LI re- 
eretted it.” He pulled off his coat, and 
glancing at 


with such people or 


wrapped it about the elder lady, and stood, 
his teeth chattering, in his shirt sleeves. 
‘Oh, positively too much, 
Judge,” Mrs. Mulock. ‘You will 
Why doesn’t that 
miserable Indian find the way out of this 
Why, where ts the Indian ?” 
Everybody looked around, appalled. 
But Win-osteh had vanished. <A roll of 
the black wall of 
cloud at the west, and reverberated sul 
lenly from peak to peak. The 
next flash e@littered 
about them, and the crash shook the @i- 


this is 
cried 
have neuralgia, or 


vorcee ? 


thunder broke from 
distant 
instant a blinding 
gantic trees against which they leaned. 
The storm isupon us. Itis no longer 
safe here,” whispered the Doctor to Hix- 
ley. ** Have you any idea how to get out 
of this wilderness? The trail ends here; 
it leads nowhere.” 
“We 


The Judge shook his head. are 


ten miles from the house of any white | 


man. Iwill climb the mountain, and try 

to find the way back to an Indian hut.” 
“Tl go with you,” said Morley, eager- 

ly. The men tied their mules to trees, 


and began to climb up the sunken path, 


‘The conjurer | 


It is not possible that | 
vou believe in the old brute’s heathenish | 


| that’s a fact. 
Sarah and at Mrs. Mulock, | 


| fire of logs. 
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which was already knee-deep in rush 
water. Night had fallen, and the d: 
ness was unbroken except by the qu 
flashes of the lightning. 

** How absurd this will all seem to-n 
row,” said Sarah, laughing, with chatt: 
ing teeth, ** when we are eating our brea 
fast in dry clothes!” 

‘TI shall never eat breakfast 
feel that,” groaned Mrs. Mulock. 
Do you hear the wolves ?” 

A prolonged yelp broke from the thir 
et, and the next minute a yellow be: 
dashed in among them, followed by 
crouching figure. 

“Thank God! It is a man, and he 
white,” cried the Doctor. ** Hello! Con 
My friend, is there any sh 


We hay 


agaln 


** Har 


back, boys. 
ter for us in these mountains ? 
lost our way.” 

** An’ wimmen ?” said the man, looking 
curiously at them. ‘‘ Keep straight dow: 
the mountain, an’ youll find my hous: 


| I’ve gota little business to ‘tend to, but [| 
| be thar d’rectly.” 


‘Business? In this hurricane?” ex 
claimed Mrs. Mulock. ‘* What on earth 

The man laughed. He was a slight 
young fellow, with white teeth and hon 
esteyes. ‘‘Itisa powerful lively shower, 
You-uns had better keep 
close, single file. The trail’s narrer, and 
ef you slip, you go into the “Lufty a quan 
ter of a mile below. My wife ‘ll be glad 
He whistled to his dog, and 
they disappeared. 

After half an hour's perilous scrambling 
through swamps andalong precipices, they 
reached the cabin, which was built on the 
shore of the little river. It was a sample 
of the better class of mountain huts. The 
log walls gaped open in many places. In 
side they were pasted over with newspa 
pers; the ceilings hung with hanks of blue 
yarn, red peppers, bunches of herbs, and 
Indian baskets filled with the family eloth 
ing. The hut was divided by an open 
passage into chamber and kitchen. One 
side of the latter was given up to a roaring 
A rosy, blue-eyed young wo 


to see you.” 


| man was on her knees baking corn-bread 
|among the ashes when they burst in on 


her. She stood up frightened, and laugh 
ing asif she had halfamindtocry. When 
she understood who they were, she wel- 
comed them in a childish, eager fashion, 
took the women to the chamber (which 
turned out to be exactly like the kitchen), 
and sent the men up to the loft to put on 











ne of her husband's dry clothes, while 
went to work frying chicken and 
<ing short-cake in the hot ashes. 
Mrs. Polly Ledue proved to be a most 
kative hostess. Her tongue ran like a 
Id’s as they ate their supper. 
You'll excuse me, Mistress Mulock,” 
said, ‘‘ but it's two months since [ve 
en the face of woman, white or red. 
That's what ails the mountines—the aw 
lonesomeness. Whar I was brought 
», five mile from hyar, it used to be a 
ir that we'd not see a livin’ face. But | 
times 1S mendin’ now. We hev Sun- 
ivy-school an’ pra’r some’ars every two 
months. Us folks goes twenty miles to 
em. Goin the mornin’, an’ stay all day. 
Exercises lasts till noon; then we have 
dinner, an’ in the afternoon we kin see 
each other, and hear th’ news. Last pra’r 
is powerful big; they was nigh onto 
twenty folks thar.” 
Mrs. Polly gave them in this gossip a 
very accurate glimpse of the habits of 
mountaineers. They are, as a rule, 
wretchedly poor and ignorant. There 
are men of seventy in the recesses of these 
ildernesses who never saw a wheeled 
vehicle—men whose families live in a con- 
dition little above that of Digger Indians. 
Near the Tennessee line their huts are 
often merely sheds. They cook in a pot, 
and sitting around it, eat out of it with 
wooden spoons. At night a couple of 
boards are lifted in the floor, and disclose | 
a hollow in the earth beneath filled with | 
straw, in which the whole family kennel | 
together. In the morning the boards are 
replaced, and all cares of housekeeping 
are over. But some of the genuine rev- 
erent qualities of the blood of their old 
Huguenot and Saxon ancestors lift the 
lives of these people far above the level 
of their surroundings. They are hospita- 
ble, honest, and, in their ignorant way, 
God-fearing. Their sole recreation is 
‘goin’ to preachin’ or pra’r” two or three 
times a year, when some itinerant mis- 
sionary penetrates the mountains. Noth- | 
ing could be falser than the sketches which | 
have been given of them that confound | 
these uncouth but decent people with the | 
Pikes or swaggering thieves and ruffians 
of the West. 
Miss Davidger went out with her host- | 
ess the next morning to help her milk. | 
Mrs. Polly was mortified at her bare feet, 
for which she had made a covering of 
sheep-skin. 
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*Thar’s some things you rally want 
money fur,” she said, *‘ an’ Hugh an’ me 
hes hed none fur two vear, ‘xcept eight 
dollars he got fur a pint of balsam gum 
and some ginseng roots las’ spring.” 

Living absolutely without money was 
a startling glimpse to Sarah of what life 
could be, reduced to its simplest condi 


tions. She looked at Mrs. Polly, and 
then back to the house. ‘It ean be 
done,” she said, thoughtfully. ‘* You 


have plenty to eat, you spin and weave 
your own clothes, and you could barter 
your corn for whatever else was needed. 
I saw the mountaineers doing that in 
Asheville.” 

** How kin we kerry the corn to barter 
when thar is no road? Hugh packed the 
ginseng on his back. Thar is a way—’ 
She stopped, coloring hotly. ‘* Never 
mind. When you come agin I hope I'll 
hev shoes, an’ a cheer for you to sit on, 
an’ baby a frock, pore little beggar!” 
her soft eyes filling with tears, which she 
tried to hide by dodging behind the cow. 
*Stuboy, Jin?’ 

‘‘Baby! Isaw no baby,” said Sarah. 

‘**No, ma’am. I lef’ him in the loft. 
He’s such a beautiful chile, I couldn't bar 
you-uns should see him in an ole wolf- 
skin. When you come agin, he'll be like 
other folks. We've got a chance now.” 

‘*T wonder what the chance is ?” Sarah 
asked the Judge, after they had bidden 
Hugh and Polly good-by that afternoon, 
and were riding down the steep trail. 

‘T suspect it is a still for distilling 
whiskey.” 

‘You don’t mean that that good hon 
est fellow is a moonshiner ?” 

‘‘He is a very good type of the moon- 
shiners. They have absolutely no way 
of getting their crops to market except in 
the shape of whiskey. <A railway through 
these wildernesses would cure illicit dis- 
tilling sooner than thousands of revenue 
officers or preachers.” 

They reached the foot of the mountain 
at night-fall, and met there three men on 
horseback, riding Indian file. Hixley fell 
back, eying them eagerly. 

‘*Going toh Hugh Leduce’s, gentlemen ? 
The trail is dangerous. Better take day- 


| light for it.” 


‘*T know what I’m about,” growled the 
leader—a grim, ill-conditioned fellow. 

‘*Who are they 7” demanded Mrs. Mu- 
lock, as they disappeared in the twilight 


of the gorge. 
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‘Revenue officers.” said the Judge, 


anxiously ‘I wish I could give Ledue 
warning.” 
‘*That is your respect for the law, eh 7” 
said Mr. Morley, with an unpleasant laugh. 
**Oh, can't we go back and help them 7?” 
cried Sarah. ‘* Poor Polly! when all she 
wanted was a decent frock for her baby.” 
They halted a few minutes, and then 
unwillingly rode on. Half an hour later 
the sound of distant shots reverberated 
through the mountains. 
‘They've found the still,” 
‘** Polly’s chance is over” 


said Sarah. 
not suspecting 
the worse fate that had befallen the moon- 
shiners. 


They staid that night with a wealthy | 


farmer, the only white householder then 
within the limits of Qualla. His house 

a collection of log-huts—lay in a rich val 
ley, and swarmed with black servants, 
dogs, pigs, and poultry. 
made the passageways. 
Every room was heaped with stores of 
cloth, bacon, and dried fruits. White 
homespun netting covered all the chink- 


Great 


looms stood in 


ed walls like tapestry, and gave an odd | 


air of 
ed supper of chickens, two or three kinds 
of hot bread, all the summer vegetables, 
cherries, and delicious honey. 

‘‘Summer boarding here can be had 
for one dollar per week,” said the Doctor, 
jotting in his note-book. 

They returned to Webster, and from 
there to Haywood County. A day or 
two later, when they were snugly en- 
sconeed again with good Mrs. Bright in 
their favorite village of Waynesville, the 
Judge caught sight of a prisoner whom 
an armed man into 
lonely little jail, which stood in a field 
overgrown with golden-rod at the end of 
the hamlet. 

Now the landlord was also, as it hap- 
pened, the jailer. Hixley waited until 
evening, when he was going down the 
street, jingling his bunch of keys, and 
followed by Sam, the waiter, swinging the 
prisoner's supper in a pail. 


was escorting 


‘‘T should like to look at your jail,” 
said the Judge. 
‘Very good, sir. 


Only one prisoner 
there now. We've had as many as three 
there for murder at once. Sent from oth- 
er Our jail’s about the only 
one that ‘ll hold in the mountains.” 


counties. 


He pushed open the door, and led the | 


home- | 


refinement to the rude plenty. | 
They sat down to a bountiful, well-cook- | 


the | 
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way up a flight of stairs, and thrust 
a huge iron trap-door. ‘‘I had five » 
one night sleeping on this at once, ; 
most of the men in the village outsi 
armed and keepin’ guard. 
of a rescue of them three.” 

‘* Did they escape ?” 

‘Well, yes, but not that night. 
the cage.” 

The cage, which forms a part of every 

Carolina jail, was a square room of stout 
| iron bars, built in the centre of a large 
(one. It was much better ventilated and 

lighted than an ordinary cell. The pris 
| oner chained to the floor, not so 
| closely, however, but that he could stand 
erect. In the twilight the Judge knew 
the white teeth and honest blue eyes. H« 
thrust his hand through the bars. 

‘It is you, Leduc. I was afraid of it 
What are you here for?” 

‘*Murder. Some fellows came after my 
| still the night you left, and I hed a right 
| to defend my property. I didn’t mean to 
kill him, God knows.” 

‘Where is Mrs. Polly 2?” 

‘*T look for her to-morrow’ —with 
quick, furtive glance at the jailer. ‘It’s 
a long way for her to foot it, with the 
baby on her back, an’ it’s a strange road 
to her too. Polly never was furder no 
Webster. But shell come.—I reckon | 
kin see her, sir ?” turning to the jailer. 

‘Certainly, Mr. Leduc,” with the South 
ern courteous wave of the hand. There 
was as much grave politeness between the 
murderer and his jailer as if they had bee: 
setting out to fight a duel. 

When the Judge rose to go, he said, 
| ‘‘Tll see that well defended, 
| Hugh.” 

‘‘T'm sartin you'll do all you kin for 
me,” replied the prisoner, heartily ; but he 
seemed unaccountably to have very little 
| concern about his trial. 
| The next day Sarah saw poor Polly 

trudging down the village street, with the 
| baby on her back, still in its wolf-skin, 
| sucking its thumb, and laughing over her 

shoulder. Sarah started to run to them, 
| but checked herself, thinking that the poor 
creature should go first to her husband 
| Polly did not return, however, having 
found refuge in some cabin in the village 

‘* We will find her in the morning,” 
|rah said to Mrs. Mulock. Both women 
| were full of kindly plans for her, and sat 
|up half the night making calico dresses 
| for the baby 


There wast 
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But in the morning the cage was empty, 
d they never saw Polly nor the poor 
tle chap in the wolf-skin again. She 
id brought a spring saw and cold-chisel 
» her husband, with which he had easily 
it the bars, 

Most murderers breaks jail in the 
muntings,” said a philosophic cancer 
etor who came that Way a day or two 


the question, in such a tone that he was 
discreetly silent 

Our travellers, while at Waynesville 
heard of various tempting little watering 
places on the outskirts of the mountains 
to which the people of the Gulf States re 
sort. Chief among these were the Warm 
Springs, an airy, comfortable hotel, buried 
in picturesque and wild hills, on the shore 








THE PRISON A 


later. ‘‘The jails is not strong, and the 


prejudice of the people agin the moon 


shiners isn’t strong either. They takes 
to the mountings, as this young man an’ 
his wife hes done. They kin lay hid 
thar for years—comfor'ble. So that’s how 
it comes that men as kill revenue officers 
don’t often hang for it. An’,” he added, 
“it isn’t fa’r they should.” 

Mr. Morley was outraged at this lax 
condition of morals; but Miss Davidger 
told him that she thought there was a 
great deal to be said on the other side of 

Vout. LXL—No. 364.—35 


WAYNESVILLE 


of the brawling, beautiful French Broad 
with hot springs bubbling from the ground 
warranted to cure rheumatism; and Cx 
sar’s Head, a house built on top of an ab 
rupt cone four thousand feet high, over 
looking a landscape of sombre, stupendous 
peaks, with sunny, gem-like little valleys 
set between, an indistinet Corot-like pic 
ture, fading in the encircling horizon into 
a frame of blue uncertain mist. 

‘In these quiet Southern resorts,” said 
the Judge, ** you will find representatives 
of the best families of the Carolinas and 


printings moar smrenees nome eames 
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They can 
atford 
toh 
the 


Springs as 


( reorg la 


toh go 


not 
now Saratoga 
and Virginia 
they 
They will be glad toh wel 
come their own class from the North.” 
* Yes,” interposed Morley, **and you 
may do vood by 


once did 


bring about the 
You'll 
shirt’ 
culture, 
there is 


Fone 
era of kindly feeling, you know. 
see no waving of ‘the bloody 
that Men of 


sood sense, and vood breeding: 


among class, 
always a freemasonury among such people 
wherever you meet them.” 

He was confident he would meet some 
of his own acquaintances there, and was 
anxious to find out what they thought of 
Sarah. 


thinking he had discovered a thorough 


Surely he was not mistaken in 


bred gentlewoman in the poor clergyman’s 
daughter. If he only had somebody to 
make up his mind for him! 

But Mrs. Mulock and Sarah resisted all 
temptations. ‘* Another summer we will 
come to find society,” said the elder lady, 

‘but we will keep to our by-paths now.” 


They remained at Waynesville 


longer. 


a \ 
Here, at least, was absolute « 
et: none of the hurries or c¢lamors 
the world reached this beautiful isola: 
mountain hamlet. All day long the s) 
ows of the mountains crept across 
plains below, while fleeey clouds h 


half way up their sides. The monot 


SPLITTING AND CUTTING MICA. 


of village life was broken only by the ar 
rival of the mail each evening—a tiny 
satchel brought by a man on horseback 
or the occasional arrival of a farmer in 
blue homespun going farther up into the 
mountains to salt his cattle, his gun for 
bears and a flask of whiskey for rattle 
snake bites slung across his shoulders. 
The Doctor, Hixley, and Sarah rode up 
to a mica mine a few miles distant, and 
found only a great crack in the ground, 
out of which a few men wheeled the tea 
colored glittering plates. There were one 
or two sheds in a wild ravine, where these 
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ikes are cut in oblong squares by enor 
ous shears, sorted, packed, and sent 
North. Heaps of broken wafer-like waste 
ieets littered the whole side of the mount- 
n, sparkling like silver in the sun. Mica 
nining, like every other effort to work in 
ese mountains, languishes for want of 
ransportation. 
\t the end of the week our friends hired 
farm wagon, a pair of spirited mules, 
nd a driver, all for three dollars per day, 
the driver,” as the owner agreed, ** ker 
yin’ his own oats and bacon.” 
\ cheap way of travelling, but surely, 
s Sarah told everybody a dozen times, 
the most delightful in the world. The 
vagon Was open, and the soft, chilled sun- 
cht shone on them, and the wind blew 
bout their heads, and oceasionally a cloud 
broke against the hill-tops in a mist of rain. 
But who eared for rain? They had on 
their old clothes, and their skins were al 
‘eady burned brown, and they: knew each 
other so well, and the world had quite for 
gotten them. The air, too, coming out of 
the depths of the forests, was full of innu- 
merable wood and earth smells; it was 
the breath of these undisturbed solitudes 
since the world began that they inhaled; 
there was a vastness, a measurelessness, in 
the scenery which lifted them into high, 
simple moods. Even Mrs. Mulock here 
was only a good motherly soul, and quite 
forgot that society existed. It is true that 
the road was cut zigzag up and down pre- 
cipices, with a grim mockery of safety ; the 
wheels of the wagon sometimes were tilt 
ed against the rock on one side, and on 
the other overhung sheer abysses of hun- 
dreds of feet; hours of jolting, too, in a 
wagon without springs, made every bone 
iche. But when the risk or soreness grew 
inendurable, one could always jump out 
and walk; and Sarah had the Judge be- 
side her to kill a snake, to help her ford 
the creeks or clamber over the rocks. 
Then there was the stopping every hour 
x” two in some wild glade for Mr. Far 
juice, the driver, to ‘*feed the creeters,”’ 
while the men wandered off to shoot 
pheasants, or to fish for trout in some 
sparkling little brook, which often proved 
to be the head-waters of a mighty river. 
They had thus made the acquaintance, 
among these heights, of the Saluda, the 
tawny Holston, the Catawba, and the 
broad, bright Savannah, when they were 
but silver threads in the grass, whose 
course a child’s hand might block. There 


was the halt, too, for meals, the fire to be 
made, the cooking of the pheasant, the 
trout, the coffee: everybody at work, ev 
erybody talking and ravenously hungry 
all at onee. There was such keen delight. 
such real childish fun, in the thing, that 
even Mr. Morley ceased, after the first day, 
to throw a chill on it by talking of Swiss 
wines, or the menu of this or that Paris 
café, and actually came out as an expert 
at the making of flapjacks. Mr. Farjuice 
alone sat apart, eying them superciliously, 
and eating the corn-dodgers and bacon out 
of his wallet. ‘* A hev never,” he volun 
teered as a remark, ** been in the habit of 
eatin’ oncivilized vittles in thet fashion 
A hey never lived out-of-doors. A hey 
always been in cahoot with well-to-do 
folk before now.” 

‘IT wonder,” said Sarah, washing her 
plate in the river, ‘Show far one must 
have gone in civilization to enjoy being 
free from it for a while. For me, if I 
ever come here again, L will not be ham 
pered with valises, or a wagon, or Mr 
Farjuice. The only proper way to ex 
plore this country is on horseback.” 

* You are right there,” said the Doctor 
“Tf there were only men in the party, or 
if the women could ride well, the best 
plan would be to come down through Vir 
ginia via Lynehburg and Christians 
burg, and to buy stout nags at Marion, 
or some of those mountain villages, which 
could be sold without loss at whatever 
town the railway was struck again. The 
cost of travelling would be reduced one 
half, and the danger too. Most of these 
mountain roads are nothing but bridle 
paths. I wish I could send all the col 
lege lads and worked -out business men 
who will come to me for tonics next 
spring on such an expedition.” 

Fishing, hunting, camping, and loiter 
ing, our party made their way but slowly 
At night the men slept by the camp fire, 
but the women in the wagon, they hay 
ing a wholesome dread of rattlesnakes. 
Where it is too high and cold for decidu 
ous trees to grow, however, it is always 
safe to sleep on the ground: neither the 
rattlesnake nor copper-head will live four 
thousand feet above the sea-level 

While among the Cowee Mountains 
they found themselves one day at the end 
of a vast valley, across which struck eight 


parallel ranges of peaks. They rose from 
the plain knee-deep in the lush, whitish 
green of the chestnuts, higher they were 
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bound by the black girdle of the balsams, 
and the 
among which slowly drifted the airy cir 


rus clouds. 


above rose bare, free sumunits, 
Below, birds sang, the wind 
moved the billowy sea of woods, glitter- 
water-falls and broad rushed 
down the rocks; but above these, shadows 


ing rivers 
of peaks stood immovable in the liquid 
gold of the sunshine. They had carried 
some of the trouble of the world up into 
infinite repose. There are few if any views 
to equal this in its solemn grandeur in the 
whole Appalachian range. 

Among the lower spurs of the mount 
ains they found several of the shafts sunk 


by De Soto and his men, in their search 


for gold, covered with the moss and trees 


of two centuries. 


of 


In the pretty little 
town Franklin, Dr. Love, one of the 
most courteous and genial of antiquari 
and an Indian 
mound, probably the best specimen in the 


Atlantie States. 


ans showed them 


men, 


The doctor is the owner 


INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN MOUND 


AT FRANKLIN, 


of three iron instruments, which he bi 
lieves to be invaluable as the only proot 
that the mound-builders were acquainte: 
with the use of iron. Morley, always 

doubting Thomas, insisted that they dated 
no further back than De Soto. It was 
near this village of Franklin that Mr. Si 
las McDowell, more than fifty years ago 
ploughed up three burned-clay sepulchres 
of the mound-builders, unique of their 
kind, in each of which was the hollowed 
imprint of a naked figure, just as the 
lava held for us the moulds of the dead 
of Pompeii. Mica mines opened by the 
mound-builders in these 
Judge Hixley discovered among 


are also found 
ranges, 
the rocks at the mouth of one a perfect 
crystal, bored for use as an ornament 
He looked at it with a kind of awe. 

‘**Some man fashioned that when the 
world was young,” he said—*' for the wo 
man he loved, perhaps;” and after a mo 
ment’s pause he handed it to Sarah. 

3eyond Franklin, a day’s journey to 
the northwest, lies the house of the fa 
mous hunter Aleck Mundy, buried in the 
wilderness. There they were regaled with 
fresh-killed venison and bear steaks, and 
falling in with a couple of old hunters, 
heard dramatic, blood-curdling stories 
such the books never afford. For 
sportsmen who wish to follow the larger 
game in the fall, no halting-place, proba 
bly, is better than Mundy’s. 

Coming back to Franklin (for Mundy’s 
lies at the end of a blind alley in the hills 
running toward the Great Unaka Mount 
ains), they laid in a fresh stock of pro- 


as 
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isions, and, with Farjuice still as their 


arioteer, set out to explore the Blue 
Ridge in its southern slopes. Farjuice 
rad miles from 
me, and regarded with cynical compas 


never before been ten 


IN THE BLUE RIDGE 


sion men and women who went ram pa 

ging through storm and heat for no other 

purpose than to look at hills and rivers. 
“As ef ‘arth wa'‘n't ‘arth, and water 


water,” he said, confidentially, to Sarah. 


541 


juice for her, in her secret soul, to find 
too much earth and water a bore. 

‘But nature is so elevating!” 
to the Doctor, ‘‘and so cheap, my dear! 
This trip has not cost half what we paid 


she said 


foracouple of 
the 
Besides, | 


out 


weeks at 
Branch. 
have worn 

old elothes.” 
The spur of the Blue Ridge into which 
they now penetrated is the most southern 
abutment of the Appalachian range It 
closes with precipitous cliffs, which rise 
five thousand feet over the hot rice and cot 
ton fields of Georgia. 


my 


A wretched mount 
ain road creeps uncertainly through tiies* 
heights, passing at their bases through 
dense forests of oak, poplar, and walnut, 


** Now thar’s a place called Casher’s Val- | colored with snowy rhododendrons, pink 
ley, | hear, about thirty miles from hyar. | 


Thar’s a whole eaboodle of high-toned 


folks thar, they tell me. Iam willin’ to 
drive you thar, ef you say so.” 

Mrs. Mulock suppressed a sigh when 
she heard of this beautiful nook at the 
foot of the mountains, and of the gay do 
ings among the Georgians and South Car- 
Oliniaus who had cottages there. There 
was enough kinship between her and Far 


masses of the Carolina rose, and the scar 
let service-berries, or climbing to the sum 
mits through gloomy gigantic 
For many miles it has as its com 
panion a beautiful impetuous river, the 
Fork. After our explorers had 
travelled forty or fifty miles through the 
chasms of these hills without meeting a 


aisles of 


pines. 


Sugar 


human being, they began to regard the 
river as an old friend, especially after 
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CULLASAGA FALLS 


they had been foreed to ford it half a 


dozen times, and had been nearly swept 


away by the fierce embrace of the cur 


rent. Entering one day with it a pass in 
the range, they found themselves at the 
top of an abyss. The mountain escarped 
upon the plain in gray bare rocks, over 
which the river flung itself in 
of passionate The 
the leaned back 
dering from the fearful plunge ; 


a series 


leaps. solitude was 


breathless ; trees shud 
overhead 
thunder-clouds were massing, driven by 
the angry winds. 

‘Very said Morley, presently. 
He was the only one who spoke. ** Fine, 
but Now if these falls were in 


fine,” 


savage 


Europe, they'd have a 
utation, and you'd ha 
big hotels, and guides, a 
ealeium lights on them 
night, and 
comfortable 
naked 
taste.” 


everythi 
Nature 
here 


too for n 


The storm came up 
them an hour later. T] 
road wound along tl 
base of inaccessible wal 
of rock, and then climb: 
up to a platea 
Night falling; tI 
clouds settled down upo 
them: the 
ing rain came down stew 
ily 
We 


ter! 


broad 
was 


cold, drene] 


find sh 

Underarock! Any 
where!” Mrs. Mu 
lock. She began to thin! 
of a hut which they ha 
passed the 
swarming 


must 


cried 


day befor 
with — filthy 
children, dogs, and fleas, 
as of a haven of comfort 

A few minutes late 
Farjuice shouted, ** A se¢ 
aclarin’!” and the wagon 
rattled up to a handsome 
cottage, surrounded by 
skillfully — tilled 
grounds. <A gentleman 
with a clean-cut, energet 


neat, 


i¢ Northern face ran out 
to meet them, cordial and 
hospitable. 

“No, we do not usual 
ly take folks in; but in 
such a case as this 

Sarah passed as if she 

were in a dream through a prettily fur 
nished parlor, in which were a sewing 
machine and parlor organ, up to a cham 
ber delicately neat. When she came 
down again she found her friends, with 
their host and his family, in the supper 
room. 

Mrs. Mulock drew her aside. ‘* Did you 
ever see rosier children or a prettier table, 
my dear ?—the napkins, and the china, 
and the vase of flowers! I had forgot 
ten that there were such things. 
chantment.” 


It isen 


The only enchantment, however, was 
that worked by a little Northern energy. 
They were in Highlands, a colony found- 
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MR. AND MRS, 


ed on a plateau four thousand feet above 
sea-level, by S. T. Kelsey, a fruit-grower 


from Kansas—one of those sanguine, Viv 
id, shrewd men who have founded most 
\merican towns. He this Blue 
Ridge plateau for his enterprise because 
he believed the climate to be more health- 
ful and the soil better adapted to fruit- 
growing than any in the country, drove 
his wagon into the unbroken wilderness, 
and began to build his house in certain 
faith in the future. When our friends 
visited him the village contained but two 


chose 


or three other houses, and there was some- | which is filled with healing by the pres 


thing pathetic as well as comic in the 
gravity with which the next day he led 


them through the dense woods, frighten- | 


ing the squirrels as he pointed out ** Main 
Street,” ‘* Laurel Avenue,” and the sites 


for the town-hall and churches. But since 


then the street has been opened, a house 
for church and school, mills and shops, 
have been built, and about twenty ener- 
getic families have gathered around this 
working centre. 


about two hundred thousand 


land, which sells cheaply. The southern 


GIBSON, 


| States. 


| plagues of the farmer. 
This plateau embraces | 


acres of 


HIGHLANDS 


latitude and the height together make the 
climate exceptionally pure and free from 
extremes of heat and cold. 

During the time that our travellers were 
in the North Carolina mountains they 
slept under blankets every night, and fre 
quently found a fire necessary in the 
evening, although the thermometer stood 
then at 98° and 100° in New York and 
Philadelphia; yet there are few days in 
winter so cold that the mountain farmer 
can not do out-door work. This evenness 
of temperature, and the purity of the air, 


ence of the vast balsam forests, will some 
day, no doubt, make this whole mountain 
region the great sanitarium for the older 
The particular plateau of the 
Blue Ridge on whieh Highlands is built 
possesses a soil well adapted for grazing 
or the raising of Northern fruits and vege 
tables. It is free as yet from flies, mos 
quitoes, potato-bugs, and the myriad other 
Nothing is need 
ed for the suecess of this courageous little 
colony but a ready market. They have 
made during the last year a passably good 
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road to Walhalla, thirty miles distant, 
which serves their present purpose. 
About five miles from Highlands is that 
huge old cliff Whitesides, which forms the 
advanced guard of all the mountain ranges 
trending on the south. It 
than the Righi, but, like it, 


is no higher 
rising direct 
from the plain, it over 
powers thespectator more 
than its loftier brethren. 
Through all the lowlands 
f Upper and 
South Carolina this daz 
ling white pillar of rock, 


Georgia 


iplifting the sky, is an 
emphatic and significant 
landmark. 

The ascent ean be made 
on horseback, on the rear 
side of the mountain, to 
Within a 


¢ 


mile of the 


quarter of a 





summit. 
When the top is reached, 
stretch of 
perpendicular 
the 


¢ 


himself on 


after a short 
nearly 

climbing, traveller 
the 


white 


finds 
edge of a sheer 


wall of rock, over which, 
























WHITESIDES, 


linging for life to a protecting hand, he | 
ean look. if he chooses. two thousand feet | 


down into the dim valley below. A pebble 
dropped from his hand will fall straight as 
inte. a well. On the vast plain below he 
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can see the wave-like hills on which 1 


ed from 





creat mountain ranges which have stret: 


Maine along the continent « 


down finally into the southern plai 
Yonder 


wrapped in cloud; there a wisp of b 


Mount Yonah 


stands alo 


smoke rises over Casher’s Valley; thy 
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FROM WHITESIDES. 


is the quaint little town 
of Walhalla; far be 
vond, to the horizon 
stretch the fields 
and cotton plantations 
of South Carolina and 


rice 


Georgia, over which 
hangs a blue haze of 
torrid heat. But the 
vast spaces, the sense 
of illimitable beauty. 
of eternal calm, what words are capa 
ble of adequately expressing them ! 
The man must have a narrow, sordid 
soul who, standing on that height, is 


not carried out of his own petty self, 


















¢ 


d brought closer for all the rest of his 

to Him who made the world, and 
ide it So fair. 

Mrs. Mulock, during their stay in High 
ids, became possessed with a missionary 
rit. and went about visiting the women 
the mountain farms. 

You don't know how much good we 

cht do, Sarah, in elevating their ideas 
f religion, say, or cookery. It makes my 
ood run cold to see them frying this de 
ous mountain mutton in lard—vyes, act 
Besides, I think J 
ean pick up some odd bits of pottery.” 


illv in hog’s lard. 


Her seeds of knowledge usually fell on 
stony ground, however. 
“The world turns round on its axes, 
eh 7” said old Gibson, tranquilly lighting 
“Am 
t such a powerful fool as to swallow 
that, though a’ve heerd of it before. Axe, 
ndeed! An’as fur goin’ round, thar’s the 
nill yander, an’ thar’s the Branch runnin’ 
mit. Efthe world turned round, wouldn't 


his pipe, and tilting back his chair. 


the Branch slop over this side, an’ the mill 
run dry, an’ we be left standin’ on our 
heads? Any ijjut kin see that.” 

Whitesides was the last height which 
uur travellers climbed together. From 
Highlands they followed the mountain 
road down to Walhalla, about thirty miles 
listant. This isasettlement of Germans, 
who have built their new home among 
the flat South Carolinian fields in imita 
tion of some well-remembered Prussian 
village left behind them long avo, The 
queer, gabled, white houses are half hid by 
roses and hollyhocks. An exquisite neat 
ness and comfort pervades the whole place. 
\long the centre of the one immensely 
wide shaded street are placed the town 
vells, weighing stands, and platform for 
public meetings. The old women sat on 
their porches knitting tranquilly in’ the 
hot glare of the sun, and pretty blue-eyed 
girls peeped coquettishly out of the vine 
‘covered windows at Farjuice and his load 
of battered adventurers, who found the 
thrift, cleanliness, and homely beauty thus 
suddenly opened to their eyes a violent 
‘ontrast to all the grandeur, the dirt, and 
appalling laziness which they had left be 
hind them in the mountains. 
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himself by the side of the track, his legs 
firmly apart, and when the Northern Ex 
press rushed toward him, clutched his 
wide-brimmed hat with both trembling 
hands 

When it was gone, he nodded grave ly 
“A thank Gord a don't belone to these 
flats,” he said; and mounting his wagon, 
drove straight back to his native wilds. 

Our travellers, when they had rested, 
procured horses, and rode back into Ra 
bun County, in Georgia—a region of steep 
cliffs, striking valleys, and tumultuous 
Alone the Chattooga River 
lay many farms of a few acres, worked as 
Indeed 
all through the mountainous region of the 
South may be found the comfortable little 
cabins and *‘own patches” of the freed 
man, which show that, like all other hu 
man beings, he puts more intelligence and 


water-falls 


often by black owners as white. 


energy into his work when it is for him 
His one ambition is 
to own ground, simply because that was 


self than for others. 


heretofore the strongest mark of differ 
ence between himself and the white men 
about him. 

The cotton fields of the plantations were 
red now with their blood-colored blossoms, 
and the tender shoots of the young rice 
tinged the bottom-lands with pale green. 

They visited the falls of Toccoa, where 
the river makes a single leap of about a 
hundred and ninety feet, and the savage 
canon of Tallulah, famous in the South, 
but almost unknown to the North, where 
the Tugaloo rushes through the ramparts 
made by a cleft mountain, and falls in a 
dozen cascades varying from twenty to a 
hundred feet in height. 

Passing by slow stages through North 
ern Georgia, they left the Unaka range on 
their right, struck the railroad at Dayton. 
and definitely turned their faces home 
ward. 

‘*T feel as if I had come in-doors again,” 
said Sarah to Mr. Morley, as he took his 
seat beside her in the ears. 
ly draw my breath.” 


‘| can scarce 


He answered at random, hardly know 


ing what he said. As the summer's jour 


ney neared its end, his anxiety grew more 


They remained in this village a couple | 


of days, to shake off the dust and fatigue 
of travelling. Farjuice went on eight 


miles farther to Seneca City, to see, for the | 
first and probably the last time in his life, 


a train go thundering past. 


He planted 





There was so little time for him 
to make up his mind. The out-door life 
had made her eye more brilliant, and red 
dened the olive cheek: undoubtedly there 
was something rare and fine in her man 
ner, in her sincere sweet tones. How 
royally she would spend his money! 


intense. 
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But. on the other hand, was she not a 


little too ready to be won? During the 
last week she had sought his escort, and 
ivoided that of poor little Hixley in a 
marked degree \ plum that falls imto 


your mouth, vou know 
But in the course of a day or two acer 
tain quickening heat in his blood put an 
He really did not 
know that his blood could warm to such 
It w 
much like being a boy avalhn 


Mrs Mulock, 


end to his hesitation 


a heehit as very agreeable, 


very 
He sought 


and had a long conversation 


TOCCOA FALLS. 
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with her one morning. 


Was Ilha p 
ment 
1 


she 


pour forth 


ing upon Mr. Morley’s wealth and so: 
rank with a zeal which would have 1 


dened her ¢ 
not the inst 

‘T know 
sid Sarah, 


it to me ¢ 


* Because 































all d: 


secured a seat by Sarah, and co 


r all 








The good mat 

















leased flutter of secret ex: 





iv, but it was evening by 






her mysterious hints, entas 







lient, who had the trainis 





inets, of a gentleman 
Mr. Mort 
“Why do you 





this about 





smiling. 








Ol, 
nothing, 


dear, I ean te 
But IT an 
overjoyed that IT can scare 


ms 





vou 



















keep silence. Just what 


should have planned for vo 





Sarah's face lost its colo 
“For me? What do 








mean 7~ 

‘TIT must not 
Nor will he, of course, unt 
you with fathe 
But he will follow vou hony 
at once.” 


Sav a Wo 


are your 


Mulock,” 


girl, in a vehement whisper 


said thi 


“do not allow him to con 
He must not. It will be o 
no use. I—] Oh, I neve 
suspected this.” 

‘Must notcome? Are you 
mad?” But the conductor 
up interfered wit! 
this crisis in the play with 


coming 


eall for tickets. 
They 

mountains 

Virginia 


the 
Southwester 


were crossing 
of 
that 


Christiansbure 


day, betwee 
Lynel 
Sarah sat apart look 
ing at the beetling heights. 
sombre and melancholy, and 
the smiling peaceful valleys 
with a quiet homestead nes 
tled in orchards and gardens 
as they swept past alternately 
Flying clouds seudded ove! 
the sky, breaking into soft 
sudden rain, which sparkled 
the next moment in as sud 
den sunshine. Her heart was 
throbbing fast: the tears wer 

She thought it 
was the beauty of these un 
known homes and woods that 
moved her. Surely God never 
had made any land so fair as 
her own. 


and 
burg. 


in her eyes. 








THE SEVEN SLEEPERS’ PAR 


On the other side of the car the Virgin 
watching the changeful lovely 
we. Now and then he turned and look 


1 Sat 


| steadily at the reflection of the shabby 
iy-haired little man in the dusky mir 

wv beside him, and settled himself more 
nly in his seat. 

at 
nehbure,”’ he said to himself, resolute 
‘and it shall be a final parting. 1 

ll never try to meet her again.” 

After evening had fallen, the cars grated 
the track, jarred, and stopped. 


To-morrow morning we will part 


Some 
cident to the engine involved the delay 
an hour. The passengers rose and left 

e train. 
fhe moon had risen; a magical lustre fel] 
n the towering hills within whose shadow 
they lay, and on the glen between, where, 


Hixley was the last to go out. 


eside a silvery little lake, stood a farm- 
use silent and asleep. 
The had strolled up 
he track, out of sight. The Doctor, sit 
ng ona log by the water, called to Hix 


other passengers 


ey. ** Here, Judge, take care of Miss Dav- 
Tinust find my wife and Morley.” 
Far up the 
gap they could hear the faint click of the 
hammer on the wheels, and men’s voices, 
but about them was only the moonlight 
ind the woods, hushed and listening. 


lover, 


y 


They were alone together. 


Sarah broke the silence by some com 
monplace question about Lynchburg, but 
her voice had a strange, frightened qua- 
var 

‘We the city about mid 


will reach 


THE SEVEN 


'EATED in the door of the Grotto of | 
i) the Seven Sleepers, I looked over the 
heautiful valley of the Loire, from the 
vine-clad hills and turreted chateaux of 
Montlouis and Vouvray to where the tow- 
ers of Tours stand outlined against the 
blue sky, and dreamed over again that 
which I dreamed in the far past, dwell 
ing beside the Euphrates. For our life's 
star has had elsewhere its setting. 

According to one variant of the Seven 
Sleepers, six of them were youths of Ce- 
When Cesar demanded 
worship as a god, these said to each other, 
Nay, but let us worship alone Him who 
created the sun, moon, and stars.” So 
they fled, and were led by a shepherd to a 
grot. But Caesar pursued them, and hav- 
ing discovered them in the grot engaged 


sar’s household. 
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night,” he replied. 
then; I leave you there.” 


The party breaks up 
A sudden 
solve fired every drop of blood in the little 
man’s body. He had not the strength to 
go forward to meet this frightfully empty 
life coming to him, without one effort. 
He got up, not knowing what he did, and 
she mechanically rose also, trembling and 


breathless. 

Miss Day 
idger, come here!” hurrving her forward 
little more than 
The people who live there have 
much poverty and hard work. My home 
is like that. I have nothing to offer the 
woman that Llove, now: no comforts nor 
luxuries—nothing but love; but—O God! 
L have that!” He had caught her hands 
in his, and was looking into her face, the 


**T must leave you, unless 


** Do you see this house ¢ 
a cabin. 


whole strength of his life speaking at last 
through his insignificant features. There 
was along silence. He dropped her hands 
and drew back. *‘* You seo 
is that I must offer you, and” 
lorn smile 
by this time. If there is any hope 

A few minutes later the Doctor bustled 
up, and found them 
where the moonlight fell clearest on the 
side of the lake. 

“Come, come, 
the will 
Ive just been saying good-by to the mount 


What the home 
with a for 
‘vou know the man very well 


standing together 


he 


minutes. 


folks,” eried: 


live 


On «l 


train start in 
ains. My summer is over.” 

** Mine,” said Hixley, with radiant eyes, 
‘is just begun.” 
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in devotions of which he was not the ob 
ject, he walled up the mouth of the eave. 

One day a youth steps into a baker's 
shop in the city of Ephesus, and in re 
turn for the for, offered 
a coin whose antiquity caused him to be 
dragged before the king as finder of trea 


bread he asked 


sure. The youth relates the story of how. 
with six companions, he had slept in the 
grot where had them 
alive, and proves his truth by revealing 
a secret treasure beneath the very palace 
in which he was judged. “ince they had 
gone to sleep, what revolutions! The king 
and citizens attend the youth to the grot, 
where his companions await him. They 
see him enter, when, lo! the angel Gabriel 
appears, seals fast the mouth of the grot. 
and leads the Seven into paradise. 


Cwsar entombed 














o4S 





So runs the legend: but it is clear that 


there is a secret connection between the 
grot at Ephesus and this one beside the 


Loire. Whatever Gabriel may have done, 


the genius of humanity, which links the 


ages of man each to each by natural pi 
ety, led those recusants to this region, 


long ago christened Le Paradis déliciewter 
the 


dela Touraine. Louis XI. ealled it 
‘Garden of France,” and Rabelais adopt 
ed the phrase. ** TL was born,” says Pa 
nurge, ‘Sand my youth was nourished, in 
the Garden of France, that is, Touraine.” 

[have more to say presently about these 
Seven Sleepers, but for the moment reflect 
only that one can hardly imagine a more 
appropriate place for saints to come to 
who have reached a sleepy mood. Com 
pared with Cvwsar’s household, the faith- 
ful ones would have found it something of 
a Nirvana—the great Repose of Buddha. 
The plain sweeps onward to the horizon; 
there are but few undulations even, much 
less hills; the river that is near is so erys- 
talline and gentle, and that which gleams 
in the distance is so silvery, and all the air 
is so pure under the opalescent sky, that 
one feels why it is that this region has 
always been described, even by warriors 

by Francis I., Henry I., Louis 
others 


and kings 
XI, and 


phrases. 


in poetic and eestatic 
Amid the struggles of ages, amid 
wars and anxieties, here alone they found 
repose, or, at any rate, as much repose as 
for them. It is a land of 
vines and flowers, of bowers and groves, 
and wondrous chateaux, and soft airs and 
sounds, and all things that will sweeten 
the slumber and the dreams of those who 
come to join the saintly Seven. 

A friend of mine, with his family, hav- 
ing taken a chateau on the right bank of 


was possible 


the Loire, about two miles above Tours, 
and visiting them, I find here, within six 
teen hours of London, a degree of change 
which one could hardly have looked for 
nearer than Italy. It is the familiar jin- 
nee, Steam, which now spreads his magie 
carpet, and bears one actually, as he bore 
the Orientals imaginatively, over land and 
sea; but, commonplace as he has become, 
weirdness about him when he 
takes a man up from a dismal London 
street, and presently sets him down ina 
landscape his faney had located near the 
tropics. The afternoon finds us sitting 
out in front of the chateau, shaded from 
ihe sun by arches of pollard trees. 
amination I find that the oranges and lem- 


there is a 
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On ex- | 
| ized their good fortune. 








ons growing near by are not tied on \ 
thread, as the same fruits once were 
féte-champétre at Hampton Court: | 
are genuinely growing, though it must 
admitted that the trees are planted 
large boxes, to be shoved under shelte 
case of a sharp frost. Beside us, as 
read, chat, or sketch, are glasses of spa 
ling wine filtered down from the s 
shine and showers through vintages \ 

in sight, almost as cheap as the wate: 
transformed in the miracle of natuy 
The garden is so flushed and goldened a) 
purpled with its various fruits—its ne: 
tarines, pears, apricots, plums, apples 
grapes, the trees being propped to sustai: 
their loads—that the earth fairly laughs 
in colors such as in England and Nx 
England would be tokens of autumna 
decay. Now and then we stroll alo ic 
embowered paths, and find strange trees 
that seem to tell of populations no longe: 
here, For instance, here is a lofty kind 
of locust, which bears pods something lik: 
those which in my boyhood seemed sweet 
er than any honey-comb; but this tre 
has somehow caught the habit of propri: 
tors who put spikes or broken bottles on 
their garden walls; it has set bunches o! 
thorns, large, hard, and sharp as bowi 
knives, along its trunk, so disposed that 
no climber could escape unless he wer 
sinuous as aserpent. This tree must have 
armed itself against monkeys. Trees hav 
not been so particular to defend them 
selves since man has been doing that fo 
them, but some of them keep up their old 
habits a longtime. There isa large fount 
ain playing, with wide marble basin, in thi 
centre of the grounds; and when, by thi 
hose, the water tree sends its bounties to 
its leafy sisters, how they glisten and 
freshen! Somehow nature seems to mi 
here more alive, more quivering with vi 
tality, as if the grass and flowers were the 
sheeny fleece of some large, good-natured 
animal, 

For all this paradise my friend pays onl) 
five hundred dollars a year. For this hi 
gets his beautifully furnished chateau 
with room enough for a family of fifteen 
persons, his billiard table, wine-press, out 
houses, and his acres. Our Arcadia is 


| therefore not dear, while we are able to 


enjoy it with that consciousness which 
the ancient poet lamented should be ab 
sent from the hearts of peasants. They 
would be too happy, he said, if they real 
It requires moi] 
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1 London town to make our Tours ear 
den a paradise; perhaps, also, it requires 
the dark background of its inevitable loss 
to complete the charm. 

Often I look with wonder upon the rus- 
tie Tourangeois who angle for fish all day, 
ind, so far as I can see, all night, in the 
Loire, that runs two hundred yards in 
front of our chateau. The fish are of a 
trifling character, yet the bliss of catching 


one must be great. In the rosy dawn | 


fling open my window, and see standing 
ov sitting motionless beside the river the 
same people apparently whom I had seen 
touched by the last rays of the setting 
sun. Every morning at eleven we all go 


down to bathe in 


the translucent river, 
making a merry party of men, women, 
and children. Our children shout, our 
ladies glisten like Undines; we swim, dive, 
splash; but whatever we do, we never sue 
ceed in withdrawing the eyes of any an- 
gler one moment from his cork. If one 
of them happens to have his back to us, 


in no case does he turn. Were one of us 


drowning, I am persuaded these fishermen 
twenty yards distant would be unaware 


of the danger. Tapproached one of them 
once, and held a conversation with him. 
Adding and subtracting afterward, I found 
that of that conversation I had uttered 
three extended sentences, and he three of 
the briefest words. He was gentle enough, | 
but Sir Charles Coldstream was neve 
more sensationless than this man of the 
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CHATEAU D'USSEY. 


Loire. I at first suspected him and his 
fellow-anglers as seeking in the fish their 
but presently 
discovered that they are by no means cold 


evolutionary forefathers, 


blooded in the ordinary sense. They are 
sympathetic and affectionate, but so quiet 
and peaceable that not even in a great 
crowded fair could I hear any tumult or 
noise. 

Where did all the tremendous history 
In the 
far past there are various characters as 


associated with Tours come from ? 


Tacitus mentions 
and Sidonius A pol 
linaris (about the year 211 of our era) rep 
resents them as afraid of war—*' bella ti 
But there is a little bit of his 
tory written by an impersonal historian 
which tells more truth than either the Ro 
man or the Gaul. 


signed these people. 


them as ‘‘ rebellious,” 


mentes.” 


A thousand years ago 
the Tourangeois and the Normans had a 
battle. The body of St. Martin was car 
ried by the Tourangeois in their front, and 
having gained the victory, they built on 
the battle-field a church, which they ded 
icated to S. Martinus de Bello, In the 
of time this church called 
Martin-le-Bel. At length the bel 
ligerent accent was entirely lost, and the 
is St. Martin-le-Beau. This 


course 
St. 


was 


hame now 








dO 


transformation of their patron saint from 
a god of war to the Beautiful is a torchlet 
by which one may read a good deal of 
history. They never could have been a 
warlike people. I am than ever 
convinced that it was mainly a little strat 
that arrested the Moslem march, 
and suspect that our Protestant traditions 
that the Huguenots were mild victims, 
and the Tourangeois they left behind all 
blood-thirsty, will have to be considerably 
revised. However that may be, it certain 
lv is startling to find the portrait of this 
gentle native framed in a history of con- 
vulsions. 


more 


age 


Nature seems to protest against 
such history, as something alien to her 
child on the Loire, by framing him in 
vineyards and gardens that hide all scars 
of a terrible past. 
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In this many colored garden every flow- | 


.n 
Phe 


shining river there, whose translucent wa- 


er is tinted with the blood of aman. 


ters glide so merrily past islets of yellow 
sand, has been in its time a river of blood 
strewn with dead bodies. 

The crystal river is type of the stream 
of time, flowing on after the dynasties 
that stained it are extinet. The garden, 
too, is mystical, not only because its beau- 
ties and fruits are luxuriant as the puri 
fied resurrection of perished forms, but 
because of the spiritual flowers that hov- 
er above such as are visible. 
the which genius has evoked 
from the historic sod: still more the rich 


These are 


blossoms 


growths of romance which have not vet 
Of these that 
make the rich flora of the Loire, whether 
wild cultured, visible or invisible, I 
have gathered specimens, and hope they 
may some day be found with added petals 
in the Hesperian gardens to which I am 
sending them. What it 
would have been to the thousands of peo- 


found their poetic gardener. 


or 


a consolation 
ple who have groaned away their lives in 
this valley-—nay, to those who extorted the 
groans—could they have foreseen that out 
of their breasts, the cruel and the tortured, 
would eventually shoot these roses, their 
blood turn to this wine, and their dismal 
deeds prepare the way (like saurians) for 
wits that have turned them to poems, dra- 
mas, romaunts! 

The Tourangeois find their high pedi- 
cree hinted in their name. The Greeks 
called them Touranoi, that is, children of 
Uranus, or heaven. A less soaring but 
wilder theory makes them the descendants 
of Turnus, grandson of Ascanius. 


Cesar 








breakfasted on them one day, but t! 
with him. I believe he 
much trouble in getting across the Loi 
near the point where there is now on 
the most picturesque bridges in Euro. 
In trying to find out the point wl 
Cvesar first halted, according to the ant 
quarians, it brought me into an old lad 
tobacco shop at Saint-Symphorien. — T| 
monuments of his mighty invasion ha 


disagreed 


The devouring worm | 
Time has been much assisted by our ww 
sensational Tourangeois in destroying t] 
grandeurs erected by Cesar. So at least 
I suppose from the fact that the most in 
portant Roman relic ever discovered he 
an inseribed stone, fell into the hands of 
a stone-mason, who regarded its letters as 
so scandalously ill-formed, and its words 
as such wretched French, that he rubbed 


ended in smoke. 


| it quite smooth, and built it into his bal 


econy. The inscription had fortunatel, 
been copied: ** IMP. CZESARI, DIVE, TRATAN! 
PARTHICI. FILIO. DIVI. NERV. NEPOTI 
TRAIANO, HADRIAN, AUG. PONTIFICI. MAX 
TRIB. POT, Coss. 1.” Well, let us be thank 
ful, for this moment at least, for our con 
sciences are perfectly free to disregard old 
stones that have been destroyed, and oblit 
erated inscriptions, and to turn our atten 
tion to things that are less effaceable. The 
great history of Tours is cut in its many 
caves and rock-dwellings, where much of 
that history was made, and in which the 
legends and romances of the world have 
found their roost and breeding-place for 
fifteen centuries. What the ancient swan 
nery at Abbotsbury, in England, is to 
the swan tribe, Tours is to the migrating 
myths of the world: they have all come 
here at one time or another to nest in its 
grottoes, and have left each a feather at 
least, if not an egg. 

A characteristic of this region is this 
vast cretaceous formation. The Loire and 
the Cher have gradually cut their chan 
nels through it, and there now stand de 
nuded cliffs perforated with caverns. 
Thousands of people now reside in dwell 
ings artificially carved in these cliffs, and 
the smoke of their fires is always curling 
amid the vines with which the long hills 
are covered. In some places the rock is 
perforated with caverns that must be ex 
plored with torches. They also have been 
artificially made, but for what purpose no 
one knows. They have been there from 
immemorial time. Tradition says that 
the first Christians often had to hide in 
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em: some have thought that in these 
cverns Were first lit up, to dispel darkness, 
ie candles which continue on many al- 
rs. In the course of time the early 
had to hid from. The little 

ot, still shown, where the first Christian 
tes were celebrated early in the fourth 
entury, had in the sixteenth century 
ared an arehiepiscopal cathedral and 
mlace; and now the Huguenots had to 
‘ide and pray in these grottoes. Not long 
wo the uninhabitable caverns were again 
itilized, this time by the Catholies. When 
the old bogey Hugo came lately again 
with his wild train in the form of a Ger- 
inan army, many frightened Tourangeois 
hid in these places. 


ders be 


I have just visited 
one cave, extending a hundred feet deep 
into the rock, where a family, still resid 
ng near it, passed many days and nights 
with several head of cattle. When asked 
why they hid, the old lady said, ** We were 
afraid they would eat us.” 

It may have been these caverns on the 
Loire which made this the early centre of 
the Nature seems to have 
here provided for hermits. In these rock 
holes there is the dim religious light; there 


missionaries. 


is Just enough light to show an apparition, 
not enough to expose it. They are warm, 
too; the wind can not penetrate to those 
within, nor their own animal warmth de 
part. It is wonderful how some people 
seem to thrive under such circumstances. 
In passing a cave-dwelling I saw three 
merry little troglodytes playing at the 
door, and such a good-natured mother 
washing clothes, that I asked to be shown 
through the abode. First there was a 
large room, say twenty feet square by ten 
in height, with a wide fire-place from 
which ascended a smoke-hole to the top 
of the hill. Behind this was another room 
of half the size, the only aperture to which 
was that by which we entered it. The 
rental of this residence was seventy-five 
The mother seemed 
to think herself fortunate in her residence, 
declared that it had not a fault, especially 
mentioned its healthiness, and for evi 
dence pointed to her slumbering baby 
troglodyte—which certainly was a pomp 
ous specimen. 


franes per annum. 


It appeared to me one of 
the advantages of the cave-residents that 
they are removed beyond envy. The ear- 
ly Christians, on that account, may have 
been happier in these caves than when they 
expanded into palaces and cathedrals, 

It is touching to observe the tenderness 


ddl 
with which at Marmoutier—founded by 
St. Martin, and perhaps the earliest Chris 
tian convent in the north—the ancient 
The Galliecan Chureh 
has had a splendid career since its found 
ers prayed and starved themselves in these 
little holes: but these are now kept clean 
and white, in good repair, as if there were 


caverns are kept. 


some presentiment in the air that the sue 
cessors of SS. Gatien, Martin, and Brise 
might some day have to repair to the same 


} caves to recover the glories of a kingdom 


not of this world—visions lone lost in the 
fierce ambition to possess the kingdoms 
that are of this world. 

The Seven Sleepers are said to have come 
as pilgrims from the far East 
cording to the usual version 


Syria, ac 
that they 
might receive the blessing of St. Martin. 
They found the saint passing most of his 
time in a small cavern. They occupied 
one near it. One day they received from 
St. Martin the eucharist, and presently fell 
asleep. There was no appearance of death ; 
they remained in a breathless, motionless 
slumber for months; and then, 
though there was no decay, it was thought 
right to lay them in hollow rock tombs 
And here I was shown the seven graves 


weeks, 


cut in the floor: each is shaped somewhat 
like all the old Templars’ tombs. At the 
door of the grotto there was a tomb of 
great antiquity, covered by a stone slab 
which left a hole at one corner. Look 
ing through this, [ perceived a skeleton 
which had no coffin. 
that 


It is not improb 


able, therefore, these graves have 


been repeatedly used for hermits of spe 
cial sanctity. 


After they passed from 
their living to their literal burial, these 
saintly solitaries have often for the first 
time begun to 
men, 


exercise influence upon 
Legends take root in their graves, 
floating fables adopt them as fathers, and 
so ultimately they rise again as myths, 
their bones are distributed as charms, and 
they enter upon a more real existence 
than when they dwelt above the sod as if 
they were already beneath it. 

On the ceiling of the Seven Sleepers’ 
Grot, when I saw it in the summer of 1878, 
there were still discernible the fading 
splendors of the sky and heavenly bodies 
with which it had been decorated. But 
whoever may slumber, Time and Nature 
sleep not. The front of the chapel has 
been designed by M. l Abbé Brisacier, in 
accordance with a structure which exist 
ed in the same place in the eleventh cen 
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PORTAL OF 


During the 


tury severe winter which 
preceded, the ceiling of the cave had fall 
en—as it fell twice before (in the eleventh 
and again in the seventeenth century) 

and of all the interior decorations I could 
now discover only a lily, a star, a faint 
These decorations had 
The 


fall of this roof and removal of the débris 


tinge of blue sky 
been copied from the earliest ages. 
laid bare a large number of bones, some 
of which were in such a position as to be 
almost of geological interest. It looks as 


‘ly as the tenth century, perhaps, 


if so ean 
the place Was regarded as a sacred one for 
burial. The catastrophe brought out the 
fact that the ingenious Abbé Brisacier, of 
had about the same time discover 
ed in the episcopal archives the names of 

These 
with 
which will have to be evolved from some 


Tours, 
the Seven Sleepers. names will 
now be connected seven figures, 
body's inner consciousness, on seven stain 
ed windows now being made for the little 
chapel which has been built. The names, 
which have been kindly sent me by the 
Abbe Brisacier, are Clemens, Primus, Lie 
tus, Theodorus, Cyriadius, Godantius, and 
[nnocentius 

Yon great gateway of Marmoutier, from 


which Urban II. preached the crusade, 







MARMOUTIER, 


and so earned such saintship as the nin 
teenth-century Vatican can recognize, is 
a noble piece of architecture, but it has 
beneath its turret an oubliette, recently 
sealed, down which human victims wer 
hurled to a depth not yet fathomed; ther 
are two westward towers also that ar 
graceful; but it was the place of execu 
tion when the lords of Marmoutier wer 
the judges, and they seem even now 
studded with human heads. The glory 
of this the oldest and most aristocratic con 
vent in Northern Europe, after all, hovers 
about 
Martin and dear St. Patrick passed much 
of their time. 
ancient saints and of the Sleepers there is 


these grottoes, where Gatien and 
Over the graves of these 


a fragrance of fresh roses and breath of 
the myrtle, and the hymn of the nuns in 
their church sings to my ear: 

“We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 

The abbess, who just now left me to 
linger here a little, was very careful to say 
that the Seven Sleepers were buried only 
because really dead. She manifested a 
naive anxiety that it should not be under 
stood that they had been buried alive, and 
at the same time that the preservative 
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ywer of St. Martin’s wafer should not 
suffer discredit. She was sweetly uncon 
scious that the Seven were traceable back 
to those that slumber at Ephesus, to the 
Seven Churches, to the Pleiades, to man’s 

wliest dream concerning the periodicity 

f those celestial fires that go and return. 
[heir pictured lustres fade from the ceil- 
ing where they watched over these East- 
ern pilgrims, but they shine in the eyes of 
the sisters at Marmoutier-—eyes they have 
organized, to which dreams are the only 
realities. 

I do not know a more picturesque evo- 
lution in mythology than that by which 
the Hindoo king of death became in Per- 
the king who 
died. The 
vedie king of death 
Yama, which 
seems to mean ‘‘the 
declining,” the ref 
erence being proba- 
bly to the sun go- 
ing down into dark- 
But the Per- 
sian dream dwelt on 
the radiant glories 
of the sunset, which 
pointed the way 
westward to golden 
isletsand Hesperian 
By such 
perhaps, 
man was drawn to 
some of his earliest 
migrations. ut 
the sunset lustres correspond with the 
splendors of sunrise. When, therefore, 
the Hindoo lord of death, Yama, re-ap- 
peared as the Persian Jami, he was associ- 
ated with the dawn as well as the sunset. 
He was fabled as the first monarch of Per- 
sia. It was the golden age when he began 
his reign; for a long time there was no 
oppression, injustice, sickness, or war. 
But ultimately this happy age was broken 
by an evil-doer, and then Jami bade adieu 
to his country, and went to dwell in a 
beautiful island in the where he 
still lives, but will some day return to re- 
store the blissful era. 

Jami is probably the patriarch of all 
sleeping heroes: of Epimenides, who slept 
fifty years, then waked up to save his 
country; of St. John, who still sleeps at 
Ephesus, while his counterpart, Ahasue- 
rus, finds no repose; of Boabdil and Se- 
bastian, who still await the bugles which 


sla 
never 


Was 


hess. 


cwardens. 
dreams, 


west, 
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shall recall Moor and Portuguese to strug 
gle again for a dominion awarded by des- 
tiny to neither; of Barbarossa, whose red 
beard, rooted in his cavern floor, has sent 
threads far and wide through the folk-lore 
of Germany ; of the Priest of Hagia Sophia, 
who bides the day when the Turks shall 
be expelled Constantinople; of Tell, who 
was so wide-awake after his mythical 


| slumber in Switzerland that he embolden 


| 
| 
| 
| 


GROTTO OF 


ed some scholar to resolve him into sun 
shine; and of Charlemagne, supposed to 
be still alive, but who must be very rest 
less, considering the variety of localities 
in which he is said to be sleeping. ‘A 


little while after,” says Rabelais, ‘* Panta 
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gruel heard news that his father Gargan 
tua had been translated into the Land of 
the Fairies by Morgue, as heretofore were 
Ogier and Arthur.” The fairy Morgue 
entertained the Dane Ogier so pleasantly 
that the pag: 
absence; andin connecting asimilar catas 
trophe to his Utopia with the translation 
of Gargantua, Rabelais would seem to 
have recognized the necessity of remind- 
ing the pious of this region that there are 
advantages in being occasionally wide 
awake. But Mythology had already made 
the discovery before him, and reported 
that now and then, in emergencies, the 
Seven Sleepers sallied forth to be the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, and 
that all of these enchanted heroes will 


uns seized Jerusalem in his 





wake up at last. In one sense the proph- 
| ecy has been largely fulfilled: Tennyson 
| has summoned Arthur from Avalon, and 
Irving has summoned—Jefferson keeps 











TH} LOURDES APPARITION 


iwake—Barbarossa under the droll dis 
guise of Rip Van Winkle. The fairy 
Poesy 1s able to break the spell of the en- 
chantress Morgue. 

No solar, lunar, or stellar myths can 
fully report the pedigree of the sleeping 
heroes. There is a profound pathos in 
this clinging of the human heart to its 
greatest. The interpretation of such 
myths is hardly communicable. They 
are open secrets to the people who think 
upon those whom their fathers stoned. 
They were in advance of their time, and 


generations had to bring in slowly the | 


verdict which leads the good-hearted but 
generally deceived folk to pay to the dust 
the homage denied to the living presence. 
It were too cruel to believe the verdict 
comes too late. With unconscious breath 
of askeptical age, Wordsworth said, ** Mil- 
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ton, thou shouldst have 

alive to see this hour!” | 
the Touranian feels his and 
St.Gatien, St. Martin, St. De: 
the Seven, and an innumer: 
company, more present 

them than the street crowd. 

The grottoes of St. Gati 
St. Martin, and St. Brise a 
kept with great care. Thi 
are very small, from fifteen 1 
twenty feet long by about 10°} 
in width, with arched ceilin: 
They are simply whitewashe: 
with no decoration beyon 
their plain little altars. Aboy 
the altar in the grot or cell of 
St. Martin there is a bass-reliet 
representing the appearance to 
him in that hole of Mary and 
St. Agnes (with her lamb) and 
St. Thekla. Fresh flowers were 
on the tiny altar. There was 
one silent kneeling woman, 
probably a penitent, whose face 
was buried low between hei 
clasped hands, and mutted 
We did not see her face: shi 
was still as if dead before th: 
little altar. 

But the world is not motion 
less even at Marmoutier. Thi 
dark cells in the rocks are care 
fully kept, but use of them is 
exceptional, and, I suspect, 
only penitential. The = spirit 
of the age is represented in the 
new grots just built, in imita 
tion of those at Lourdes and 
Salette. These have been baptized all 
over with Lourdes water, consecrated 1 
spectively to ** Our Lady of Lourdes” 
and ‘**Our Lady of Salette.” and already 


| the Sisters point to three tablets, re 


porting miraculous cures, with as much 
joy as Cyrus Field could have felt when 
he read the first telegram cabled from 
England. There were nearly a dozen 
ladies kneeling in front of the new and 
pretty Lourdes grotto, which was open, 
and full of sunshine. And when I look- 
ed round upon the exquisite garden, fra- 
grant with flowers, full of various fruits 

so full, too, of repose—and was breath- 
ing the pure air, and noting the faces of the 
devotees steeped in faith, I confess to some 
wonder that after eighteen months there 
were so few tablets recording cures. There 
must be a great many maladies which 











THE SEVEN SLEEPERS’ PARADISE BESIDE THE 


ould yield to the charming garden and 
drugged regimen of Marmoutier alone, 
cast off by 
sometimes revolutionary power of 

I think my attendant Sister must 
ive perceived that | was not astonished 


nd still more that might be 


th 
tlul 


the tablets, and understood the reason, | 


or she proceeded to relate the case of one 
A nun had become blind; before 
s new grot she prayed, and received 
‘sight. Then she put up her votive 
tablet But soon after the same nun was 
ilf paralyzed; again she prayed to the 
Lourdes Lady of Marmoutier, and 


ired, 


Was 


iealed. So she put up a second tablet. 


Still I could not tind that these branch | 
‘ stablishments of Lourdes and Salette had 
Salette must 


ween the means of diminishing the num- 
ers treated in the hospitals of Tours. 
There was recently enacted in this re 
vion an ecclesiastical comedy, which the 
creat world, absorbed in the political sen- 
sations of Europe, omitted to observe. A 
few years ago, it may be remem- 
ered, the Virgin Mary was said to 
lave appeared to two peasant chil 
dren atSalette. The people of that 
neighborhood appear to have for- 
votten that there exists at Rome a 
high court whose business it is to 
nvestigate alleged miracles, and 
decide whether they shall be re- 
garded as true or as impostures. 
It is not for the interest of the 
Church that miracles shall be 
vulgarized, and the court is strict. 
The Salette 
the rural 
once invested very extensively in 
Notre Dame de Salette. New inns 
were built, pilgrimages organized, 
trains and coaches multiplied, and 
pulpits, amid walls decorated with 
pictures of the apparition and the 
little seers, thundered denuncia- 
tions of all skeptics about the mir- 
when, lo! one day whispers 
went abroad that the Salette ap- 
parition had been pronounced an 
imposture by the Pope. The ru- 
mor was followed by the confir- 
mation. The excitement through- 
out these provinces was literally 
tremendous. Not only were vast 
sums of money already invested 
in the new miracle, but the credit 
of hundreds of priests who had 
adopted it was imperiled. In 
the streets of every town groups 


folks, however, and 
priests thereabout, at 


acle 


| rendered 


LOIRE. 


of peopie might be seen, and loud decla 
rations might be heard that if they were 
not to believe in the apparition at Sa 
lette, they had no more grounds for be 
lieving in the apparition at Lourdes, still 
the other 
events reported as occurring in the abbeys 


less in scores of miraculous 
andchurches. The cynical laughter of the 
The priests 
foresaw something ahead more moment 
than their humiliation ; 
they represented in high quarters that the 


skeptics was already heard. 


ous even own 
provincial Church could not bear such a 
blow to their prestige. The Vatican sur 
to Salette. There 
nouncement that the image under which 
the new Virgin had been represented at 
be changed, that was all. 
This was only the cover of a retreat. 

So far as I can observe or learn, not 
even this demand from 
complied with. The same pictures and 
images of the alleged scene which were 


Was an an 


Rome has been 


APPARITIONS OF THE VIRGIN AT SALETTE, 
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She Set 


to have been mo 


esteem. 


gorgeously arra ve 
more brilliantly | 
loed, having n 
merely a ha 
around her head 
usual, or half wa 
like a veil, as in tli 
Lourdes 


case, bu 


is represented wit 

one fringing her e) 

tire person like zig 
zag lightning. Fo) 
the rest, I can not 
but remark — thi 
ehange which seems 


frac a 


to have supervened 
in her personal ap 
pearance con 
pared with the fami 
iar portrait trans 
mitted from thi 
past. According to 
this, her latest 
pearance the 
earth, she has be 
put forth when the miracle was first said | come a fine lady, a woman of the world 
to have occurred are still in circulation, | with the air of an English countess. 
and the frescoes in the churches remain.| St. Martin was the founder of Mar 
There is one in the church of St. Ann, at | moutier, and is its patron saint. In the 
Tours, painted in 1874, and it does not dif- | French Revolution the saint's body, it is 
| 


as 


ap 


THE PIERCED STONE. 


on 


fer, except in material, from one just put | said, was burned at Tours; but one little 
up in a hospice chapel at Amboise, in| bone of the was rescued, and 
which the figures are of painted plaster. | that was divided equally between St 
That at Marmoutier appeared in the dis- | Martin’s church and shrine in Tours, and 
tance similar: I could not go close, for it | this his old abbey. The relic (four inches 
is at the end of an ancient avenue of arch- | long) is here kept on an altar beneath an 
ing trees where the saints used to walk, | effigy of the saint, is quite visible on its 
and which is now almost as sacred from | cushion of réd velvet, and a lamp perpet 
common footsteps as the Santa Scala itself. | ually burns before it. 

But it is plain that the Salette miracle is | 
already conventionalized. In all the rep- 

resentations the little peasant girl and boy 

have on their best Sunday clothes, and 

were not surprised by their Lady in shab- 

by attire. The girl clasps her hands in 

true tableau style, and the boy starts for- 

ward with a cowed attitude. The third 

recent apparition, that at Pont - Main, 

though attested by more witnesses, does | 
not seem to make so much of an impres- 


fore-arm 


«. Seer 
Se a sol 


Pe - 
ee ee ee % 
. : 


a 


at spe Ts 


In this region (Sainte-Maure) is a mys 
terious pierced stone. For ages it has been 
believed that a bit of lichen scraped from 
it, or grass gathered at its base, would pre 
serve one from evil spirits. Near Mettray 


ee ene 
ae seas NRE és — 
ee ee ee se ie dl ain 


there isa ‘‘ Fairies’ Grotto,” whosesanctity, 
originating in pagan times, has gradually 
connected with it the name of St. Anthony. 
Near the glorious chateau of Ussy there was 
of old a well holy to pagans: something 





le teem 
ee ao 





s1lon 
remembered, had an opportuneness to a 
new dogma: the Lady said to the child, 
‘lam the immaculate conception.” But 
the interest in that agitation having pass- 
ed away somewhat, the Salette apparition 
seems to have got ahead a little in popular 


The Lourdes apparition, it will be | 


abnormal in it has led to the wide-spread 
belief that its waters ascend and fall with 


the waxing and waning of the moon. St. 


| Martin presumably came to Gaul to con- 
| vert people from these superstitions; but 


the holy rocks and healing fountains and 
* fn] 


| sacred trees are all flourishing in his his- 


toric abbey of Marmoutier. 





\MID THE GRASSES! 
CoME! live in innocence again, 
Sweet soul of mine; 
And weave once more the tender daisy-chain, 
And ringlets of the dandelion fine! 
Come, sing and croon and chant, 
Here lurks no aching want 
Of Past or Present: 
Here honey bind is found, 
And creeping o'er the ground 
Mellow sunbeams pleasant! 
Come! live in tenderjoys andsweet embraces 
Of bird-notes dropping hither, 
All in the golden autumn weather, 
Allin the grasses and gray leaves together, 


And see how eyes shine out from fair young 4 


faces 


. a 
In gentians blue, that catch the thistle’s Pov 


feather: 
Come, breathe and live! 
For here grow sweet all gracious 
things to give. 
Here noddeth fine 
My Lady Columbine ; 
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Jacket and Breeches, some do call 
her. 

Oh, naughty name 

Columbine! 

May no ill frost or plucking hand 

befall her! 


She is my Lady 


Oh, hither come and hide! 
Here in the grasses nestle, nestle 
deep with me! 
Here with my bounteous Love and me 
abide! 
Sweet Nature, Queen of all green things that be! 
For over all 
Some high Spirit mystical, 
With vaporous form and golden-dropping hair. 
Breathes through the drowsy skies 
Phe mellow-tinted Indian-summer air 
And offers sacrifice! 


Ah! what’s so sweet 
As the tripping, twinkling feet 
Of the brooklet ‘neath the willows ? 
And what, ah! what’s so fai 
As the summer air, 
And the lark high up in its fleecy billows? 
And here in the meadow-land far below 
We can listen and catch the streamlet’s flow, 
And hear the lark till he’s out of sight 
In the breezy blue above the hill, is [ap ese 
And watch the sunbeams drop and fill Bay 
Each little flower-cup with delight; 
For here the shadows are soft and still 
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Hist! be hushed as a startled mole 
Curled in its cradle: for over the knoll 
I see the soft brown twitching eat 
Of the shy gray rabbit peeping! 
He thinks that we are sleeping 
Nature and I! Ha, ha! 
And soon more neal 
He'll crouc h his form and crop the hill-side ter 
And if the winds blow by, 
He knows them, knows them just as well 
Nor fears their shrill pipes slendet 
Hear how aloft the old crows caw! 
Ca! ca! 
Wicked black crows that fill their maw 
With pretty field-fares What a shame! 
Here’s one that built his nest close by, 
Last summer, and the grasses li 
Trampled by the path he came 


See! here deep down are mosses and sweet ferns 
And meadow-tire that burns 
Love’s torch, they call it rather, 
Or Cupid’s cup, if maidens pluck and gathet 


Here’s Indian-pipe, the fairies 
smoke : 
They light it by the meadow-fire. 
And here’s the magie ring they broke 
When dancing to their cricket choir. 
And here are spicy mints, 
Aud elub-head lichens full of freakish dints 
Of toothsome elves, and prints 
Of winding pathways thro’ the reedy grasses, 
Where, hurrying wild, the emmet’s army passes; 
Here dainty roads, 
Where, shining soft, the velvet-coated toads, 
Crushing the herbage, pant when rain is over, 
Hopping to meet their loves in 
musky clover; 
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And here the field-mouse comes, 
Stealing sweet Nature’s crumbs— 
Seeds that she plants for mice and birds unheeded : 
Far from the cark of men 
She stores her wealth of grain— 
Way-side farms by walls, brier-grown and ove 
weeded, 

Here, here I watch them come- 
The wild bee with his drum; 

The tilting dragon-fly with azure wing; 
: The painted moths; and, lo! 

With his sharp, wiry bow, 

The elbowed grasshopper, with sudden spring 
Setting the thickets brown in wild commotion ; 
While fluttering down like shells through 
Poe’ some blue ocean, 

In undulations rhythmically slow, 
Through the blue-misted air of autumn Incid 
Purple as Tyrian tides, and interfuséd 
With ineense odors of all sweet shrubs 
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bruiséd— 
The splendid wide-winged maple leaflets 
mellow! 
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2 ‘ Here still are buttereups, so silvery yellow; 
Sot kd And here sweet winter-green, with berries 
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ae. red. 
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And here from nodding head 
The teathery dandelion soweth wide 
Her venturous parachutes: how light 

They mount the breeze, and vanish from the sig 
And here low-couched abide, 
And creeping softly slide 

Arbutus tendrils through the rustling ¢rass, 
Waiting for snows to pass, 

lo breathe once more the verdure of the spring. 

And here on wing 


Come the sharp sparrows, and late robins sing 
Their farewells. So, farewell! 
The light doth pass 
From sky and vale and mountain 
\s from some spent and golden-watered fountain. 


So, farewell! 
While through the meadow-grass 
Cricket and restless midge and night-wings rally 
Their forces far and near, 
And fill the ear 
With pantings of soft plumes and rustlings clear, 
And musie shrill and high, through the long dusky 
valley 
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SQUATTER LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
Se metropolis abounds with contrasts | 
of splendid intentions and miscarried | 
achievements. Princeliness of space and | 
brilliance of architecture are confronted 
by dilapidation and uncleanliness, and | 
even on Murray Hill, that pinnacle of all | 
earthly ambition, disreputable little tav 
erns and tenements exist in sight of the 
fashionable mansions with their carved 
balustrades and ample porticoes. But 
these contrasts, which have led one writer 
to describe New York as Paris with a 
touch of the backwoods, and another to 
say that the city is more like a savage, 
the resplendence of his trinkets, war 
paint, and chromatic blanket only half 
covering his abundant dirt 
lies are nowhere so apparent as above the 


these anoma 
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| experience, is quite unique. 








southern borders 
Central Park. 
Reaching as far as 
Manhattanville on thi 
west, and to Harlem o1 
the east, the land has 
nearly all been graded, 
and many streets have 
been laid out, and in 
some instances paved 
curbed, and illumina- 
ted. Ten years ago or 
more, when the impe 
rial Tweed was seated 
with apparent firm 
ness on the municipal! 
throne, this region 
with the splendid Park as a centre, was 
seized upon by real-estate speculators 
and predictions were made that in a 
very few years it would be covered with 
handsome dwellings. But the tide of 
success turned another way, with what 
effect, as concerns Tweed and his ambi 
tions, is well known; and though on 
the east side some of the vacant spaces 
have become populous, and some notable 
churches, hospitals, armories, and houses 
have been put up, the west side has alter 
ed so little that it has seemed to be lifeless. 
The new Museum of Natural History, 
with its imposing facade looking over the 
hill and dale of the Park, glances from its 
rear upon a neighborhood which, in my 
It is not t 
be precisely described as city, nor as sub 
urb, nor as the unsettled but broken ter- 
ritory that outlies most cities while wait 
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ng to be absorbed in their advance. The 


anticipations that led to the grading and 


paving of the streets have had a very 
imited fruition in isolated rows of pre- 
ientious and rectangular ‘* brown-stone 
fronts,’ which seem oddly out of place. 
Here and there a vestige of old times re- 
mains In a pre-metropolitan homestead, 
with an impoverished orchard around it, 


OLD AN 


or in a grand mansion with a classie front 
of Doric columns, and a genesis far ante- 
dating Fifth Avenue. But it is not the 
new buildings, premonitory of the city’s 
advance, nor the old ones reflecting the 
past, nor these two in contrast, that give 
the region its characteristics and peculiar 
interest. All down in the hollows be- 
tween the graded streets, and in spaces 
where, no streets having been opened, the 
gray Laurentian rock stands with but a 
superficial layer of soil upon it, thousands 
of acres are under cultivation by squatters, 


and without other inclosure to the land | 
than the embankments formed around | 


the hollows by the trap-rock foundations 
of the streets. Agriculture is carried on 


with a primitive simplicity of life and | 
under a picturesqueness of condition that | 


set an artist on the edge of desire. Many 
Square miles are green with vegetables. 
You see the gardeners with their wives 
and mothers bending to their work: you 
hear the querulous call of geese and the 


contentions of pigs; and if you could shut 
j out from the view the immature streets 

and the precursory dwellings, you would 

never realize that you are within the lim 

its of the city, or that immense steamers 
are loading with grain by the river-side a 
| quarter of a mile away, and that the buz 
| zing which vibrates in the air comes from 
!an elevated railway. 


D NEW 


| The holdings are of various proportions, 


| sometimes being limited to an irregular 
| strip, and sometimes embracing three or 
| four blocks in possession of one man. It 
| is not an occasional load, the product of 
| one patch, that goes to Washington Mar- 
ket, but a large proportion of all the green 
stuff consumed in the city is grown in 
these hollows—the lettuce, the parsley, 
the celery, the cabbages, and the potatoes. 
But though one man trebles the quantity 
| his neighbor produces, he is no better off 
| nor more ambitious in the matter of a 
chitecture than the poorest; and in the 
corners, or in the centre of the hollows, 
| or perched high up on the wintry gneiss, 
|is found a grotesque variety of make 
shift dwellings, mere concessions to exi 
gencies in many cases, Which by no means 
indicate the pecuniary resources of the oc 
cupants. Some of them are simply squal 
id, but upon others the sunshine and the 
rain have brought out a soft color, and 
the scraps of which they are built have 
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1h ON THE BORDER OF CENTRAL PARK, 
ait 
ar borrowed a quaint grace from the wea- | within him; cabbage and parsley, the open 
ae thering. It is scarcely safe to let an art- | and breezy acres of vegetation, had become 
ei ist loose among them. They abound with | a febrifuge to all that was implacable and 
} Eat) picturesque ** bits,’ which he declares it | belligerent in this Hibernian constable, 
aes next to impossible to exhaust; and not | and perhaps some of the softening influ- 
Fey Ba long ago, When I soared into the skyward | ence had come from the indistinct repro- 


- 
me 
ar 


region where C - has his studio, I found | duction which he saw of his native Ker- 
him black to the wrists with ink, with | ry in the low-lying cottages and the lazy 
which he was printing etchings of some | wreaths of smoke. Could not this mild- 
things that he had discovered among these | mannered Cerberus introduce us into one 
shanties. of these houses in the hollow? and in mak- 

The people are self-contained, and in- | ing the proposition we did not lose sight 
cisposed to encourage an intimacy with | of the open palm. Not he, said this most 


es 


cea 
* 


a 











Y ee strangérs, or to heed them while they | unusual of policemen: they did not like 
} keep beyond the lmits of the gardens. A | intrusions, and he did not wish to be fa- 
Die vreat many are Germans, with an imper- | miliar with them. They gave him very 
Fi a feet command of English. I met a po-| little trouble, except on Saturday nights 
iF $e: liceman strolling at an easy pace through | and holidays, which they often celebrated 
A ie od me of the unfilled avenues, and, strange | with more or less bloody disputes on the 
Ee to say, he demonstrated no fierce hostility | question of boundary, and—not without 
See when a person of modest aspect approach- | a longing glance at the open palm—he 
TBs ed and spoke to him. The echoes of the | did not like to bother them. 
oe barn-yard had quieted the eruptive wrath They are, indeed, austerely reticent, and 
et 
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provokingly evaded our efforts to lead 
The 
nen hoeing the turnips and banking the 
celery, to whom we spoke, met our greet- 
ngs with churlish and suspicious brevity, 
refused to answer our comments on their 
vardens, and were impregnable even to 
our enticing and propitiatory insinuations 
is to the weather. 
‘*Good-morning,” we said, with our best 
erace, to a rugged old fellow who was 
vorking with a hoe before the superior 


‘hem into a friendly conversation. 


GARDEN IN A HOLLOW, 

sort of cottage, with the vine about its 
front, that stands between Seventy-ninth 
and Eightieth streets on Ninth Avenue. 
‘You've a pretty bit of land,” we contin 


ued, with extreme diffidence, as, recover- | 


ing from his stooping position, he lifted 
toward us a face with as many seams as 
the hide of a veteran alligator. 

‘Board of Health ?” he merely said, in 
terrogatively, indicating his inference that 
we might be attached to that serviceable 
body - 

*No,”’ 
lessly. 

‘Estate agent 2?” he next asked. 

And again we had to give him a nega- 
tive, with a growing conviction that we 
had struck barren soil. 

‘*Ugh!” he said. fixing his eves upon a 
potato as if it were the only thing worth 
consideration in this world, and not an- 
other word would he utter, though 
plied him with many questions. 

Our success was little better with an 


we answered, somewhat cheer- 


we 
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other squatter whom we spoke to farther 
We smiled and greeted him He 
nodded, but met all our questions with a 
resolute 


on. 
silence. Neither queries as to 
cabbages nor assertions as to boundary 
privileges could unlock his speech. But 
as we were retiring, discomfited, we com 


mented upon a strange odor which the 
breeze carried from the west. “Ay, 
ain't it?” he exclaimed, with the de 
light of an obstinate man who, being 
in opposition, suddenly finds support 
and encouragement from an unantici 
pated quarter—-** ain't it ? 
off of the vines. 
like sometimes,” he 
added, with an unaccountable solemni 
ty, ‘like melons.” 

Now whether or not he, of all his 
family, was the only one who detected the 
odor, and proclaimed its existence against 
their united contradictions, which from the 
zeal of his concurrence seemed likely, it is 
impossible to say, but we had struck an ap- 
parently congenial topic, and trusted that 
it would lead on to something else. He 


Comes from 
Sometimes it smells 
koocumbers, and 


| did tell us that he paid twenty-five dollars 


a year ground-rent for each lot, and that 
some of his neighbors paid as much as fifty 
dollars a lot; that he sold all his produce 
at Washington Market, and had no deal 
ing with street hucksters; but his commu 
nicativeness was factitious, and though no 
doubt grateful for our confirmation of his 
perceptions, he very soon relapsed into his 
previous unapproachableness. 

Perhaps the reader, wondering at the 
silence that met will think that we 
must have fallen among fools, but the 
taciturnity concealed uncommon shrewd- 
ness, thrift, and cunning. 

Whoever would 


us, 


explore this queer 


neighborhood must not only be prepared 
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for rebuffs if he seeks information, but, so 
vicious are the innumerable dogs, he must 
also remember Achilles, and armor both 
him 
Some 


heels. to say nothing of proy iding 
self, if feasible, with extra calves. 

dogs we know in good society measvre 
a stranger by the quality of his coat, and 
to be well dressed oft 


vith them super 


sedes the rest, but these scavengers—our 
when it is 


partially depraved, is such that we hesi 


respect for dog nature, even 


tate to use the opprobrious word are en 
vious communards, and become frantic at 


the sight of deeent clothing. 


An explo 
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the rough clapboards to a soft gray 

It is evident that the unc 
tainty of the squatter’s tenure has be 
recognized at the time of building, a 
no idea of permanence has guided 
material, or the manner 

which the heterogeneous odds and en \ ! 
have been put together. Inequalities « 


slate-color, 


selection of 


the surface have not been smoothed or ) 
moved, but the structures have been sa: 
commodated to them: and one end of t] 
floor is often several feet below the other 
with perhaps a knob of the Laurentia 
gneiss protruding in the middle. 


Old an 








PLANTING. 


ration is fully worth while, however, and | 
though you wander without any definite 
plan, and without any severe concentra- 
tion of the attention, you can not fail to | 
be interested and amused at the unfamil- 
iar sights and sounds of the neighborhood. 

Sometimes the little shanties have been 
treated to a coat of whitewash, which 
makes them glare in the sunshine, and | 
brings out all their angularity and “* frag- 
mentariness”; but generally they have 
been left to the weather, which has toned 


battered stove-pipes have been utilized as 


| chimneys, a few abandoned lengths of an 


old drain have been used for the same 

purpose in another case, and beyond the v 
timber in the walls few of the materials 
of construction are original. If, when a 
young man falls in love with a squatter’s 


! . . . . 
| daughter, and marries her, it is incumbent 


upon him to build a home for her, an ex- 
cursion among the junk-shops will enable 
him to secure all the hardware necessary 
for this dove-cote, and most of the other 





SQUATTER LIFE IN NEW YORK 


GOING 


naterials may be picked up in the wan 
derings of any clear-sighted chiffonier. 
We saw a fellow 
sprawling over the shingles of his roof, 
and patching it with a very dilapidated 
carpet; and as the afternoon was sunny, 


vood-natured-looking 


and no winter snows could be dreamed of 
from the violet sky, he did the work eas- 
ily, and puffed at his pipe as he hammered 
in the nails. 

But time and have been 
helped in giving picturesqueness to the 
nondescript little the vines 
planted around the walls, and a few flow 


ers, 


the weather 


houses. by 


to be a constant stimulus to cleanliness, a 
silent appeal for order and improvement. 


and the squatters are deplorably careless 
in their habits, eating and sleeping 
no more decency than the goats, 
geese, and dogs that take ** pot-luck” 
them. 


with 


with 
Once we saw a pretty girl stand 
ing in a doorway, and the interior behind 
her was dirty and dark enough. But she 
wore a fine merino dress of claret-color, 
with gilt necklace and pink Hessian boots. 
Her hair was smoothly braided, and it was 
quite evident that she was being brought 
up with a design of her parents to make 


pigs, | 


TO MARKET 


some sort of 


No doubt 


whom we 


a lady of her 
her parents 
working in the garden—a rough and sour 
old man, with a brown and wrinkled help 
mate; and there 


those were Saw 


is this to the credit of 
these ignorant people, which shows how 
far-reaching and penetrating the influ 
ence of 


American philoprogenitiveness 


| is, that though barbarian themselves, they 


desire their children to have the benefits 
of education, and clothe them with a fond 


generosity. We meta procession of chil 


| dren coming home from a German-Amer 
| ican School, which is kept over a disrep 
The beauty of a flower would seem | 


utable little grog-shop at Sixty-seventh 


Street and the Boulevard, and though 


| their homes were in the hollows, they 
It has no practical effect here, however; | 


were as blithe and as prosperous in ap 
pearance as any children who could be 
found coming out of a public school. 
But the boys are monsters, with shrill 
voices and aggressive manners. It 
with saw 
a gang of them dispersed and stoned by 
a furious old man whom they had been 
tormenting, 


was 


immense satisfaction that we 


and who, in admonishing 
them, projected a missile between every 
word, like a hyphen, with unfailing accu 
racy. 


But, as the amiable constable said, there 
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AN INTERIOR, 


is little strife in the neighborhood; and 
saving the greetings of the dogs, you may 
wander all day long without hearing a 
sound to distress the nerves. There will 
be many predatory goats in your path, 
and the flocks of geese are everywhere, 
lapping their wings with a make-believe 
air in wholly impracticable puddles. 
Mingling with the voices of these, you 
may hear a ploughman speaking to his 
he turns from furrow to fur- 
row, and you seem to be far away from 


horse as 


the noise of the city. Early in the morn- 
the home from mar- 
ket, whither they go between three and 
four o'clock. 


Ing wagons come 
There are lights glimmer- 
ing in the hollows soon after midnight, 
and the teams are on the move long be- 
fore dawn. Many people in the imme- 
neighborhood are supplied with 
their vegetables direct from the gardens, 
and among the sights that you may see is 
a fair-sized wagon drawn by two mastiftfs, 
which, so far from finding the harness 
irksome, trot along with a load of green 
stuff, wagging their tails and barking, as 
if the work was the veriest pleasantry in 
the world. If you stand in the hollow at 
the corner of Eighty-sixth Street and 
Kighth Avenue, you will see a long reach 
of garden, with a weathered old cottage 
near the middle, and if you do not raise 


liate 


| more than ever. 


your eyes, it will seem to you that you 
are in Ireland. But the actual locality is 
recalled to you by the elevated trains 
buzzing to and fro on Ninth Avenue; and 
through the thread-like trestle-work you 
can see, still farther away, an abandoned 
mansion, with an aristocratic cupola blink 
ing in the sunshine. When the shadows 
fall, the land has a sear and brown look. 
and the hollows remind one of Ireland 
But later in the after 
noon the crimson splendor in the west is 
reflected upon the old shanties perched 
above the level, and their frail and wea 
ther-beaten shingles glow with the trans- 


| mitted warmth. 


The natural conformation of the land 


| has been preserved here and there, and 
| the squatters have been kept away. A 


pretty corner has been protected at Sev 
entieth Street and Eleventh Avenue, with 
an old homestead on the hill behind it, 
and several willows of enormous girth 


| and extraordinary beauty bend over the 


soft grassy slope. Where some new 
stre ts have cleaved it, cross-sections of the 
former Croton Aqueduct are revealed, with 
immense foundations, and in one part of 
thetunnel we discovered some adventurous 
boys, who were evidently enacting a day- 
At Sixty- 
eighth Street and the Boulevard we toiled 


dream of a smugglers’ cave. 








iy a hill, and, behold! here was an old 
cpave-yard, with the inscriptions nearly 
all obliterated from the stones, and the 
rank grass growing over them. On the 
edge of an upright tablet an old woman 
was sitting, milking a goat, and some 
children were playing around a fire near 


the middle. At one side was the house | 


of a squatter, with a vegetable patch be- 
fore it, and not far away across the spa- 
cious Boulevard were handsome modern 
villas, with ornamental gates and beds of 
flowers. These contrasts are not excep- 
tional; they characterize the whole neigh- 
borhood; and the old and the new, the 
evanescent and the permanent, that which 


has been achieved and that which awaits | 


completion, are seen side by side. 
selow Seventieth 
Street the shanties are 
poorer and denser, 
and the garden spaces 
are smaller. From 
thne to time a nest of 
them is demolished by 
the police, and the oc- 
cupants are turned out 
by foree and bloodshed. 
Ina little while all will 
have disappeared; but 
in the mean time who- 
ever is interested in so- 
cial studies may find 
them here. Not. all 
of the inhabitants are 
gardeners. Some are 
laborers, hucksters, and 
rag-pickers, and many 
of them are rich, having fortunes of be- 
tween one and sixteen thousand dollars. 
Among their other sources of revenue is 
the fattening of geese for poultrymen, 
who pay them from five to ten dollars a 
month for taking care of all the birds 
their yards will hold, and the air re- 
sounds with the tireless chorus of these 
feathered boarders. 
The afternoon is advanced, and the 
squatters are lighting their lamps in the 
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shanties. A door is open, and we peep 


in. The furniture is secant, and much the 
worse for wear. A goat is curled up be- 
fore the rusty little stove, and a mummy- 
like old woman is talking Celtic between 
the puffs of her pipe to a barefooted gir] 
who is kneading bread. Two minutes later 
we are crossing the greensward of Cen- 
tral Park, where the branches stand out 
in black lines against a saffron sky; and 
as we reach the end of the Mall, a great 
cluster of spires and the white marble 
mass of the Cathedral loom up in the 
| south. Which is the dream—this fair 
prospect of a city, or the anachronistic in- 
terior that we have just left? Neither, 
dear reader. Both are realities; and what 
we have seen is paradoxical New York. 


CLIFF DWELLINGS. 








MOTHERHOOD. 


I GAVE my maiden-love tender and shy, 


And yet I was sad. 


I gave my wife-love 


Why? O why? 


pure and true, 


And yet—and yet I was longing too! 


God gave me mother-love, warm and strong, 
And my sadness was lost in my lullaby song. 


Vor. LXI.—No. 364.—3'7 
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WHITE WINGS: 


A YACHTING ROMANCE. 








CHAPTER ist. 
BACKWARD THOUGHTS. 
was a beautiful 


got 


morning on 
up at an unearthly 
all of us, 
And 


i ore) 
which 
hour to see the Youth depart 
that is to say, except Mary Avon. 
yet she was not usually late. 
could not understand it. 


we 


He kept walk- 
ing from one room to another, or hover- 
ing about the hall; and when the break 


fast gong sounded, he refused to come in | 


and take his place without his accustom- 


ed companion. But just at this moment 


with her artistic impedimenta ? 
pounced on her at once, and seized the 


Canvas, 


‘Bless me, lassie, what have ye been | 


about ? 
ing? 


Have ye done all this this morn- 
Ye must have got up in the middle 
of the night.” 

It was but a rough sketch, after all 
or the beginnings of a sketch rather—of 
the wide, beautiful and mountain 
view from the garden of Castle Osprey. 

‘I thought, sir,” 


sea 


what hesitating way, ‘‘that you might 


perhaps be so kind as to accept from me 


those sketches I have made on board the 
White Dove—and—and if they were at 


The Laird | 


a bad time of it. 


| questions about Messrs. Hughes, Barnes, 
whom should he behold entering by the | and Barnes; as to whether consultations 
open door but Mary Avon herself, laden | were best held in stubble or in turnips: 


He | 


|or whether No. 5 shot was the best for 


said she, in a some- | 


| nothing. 
Denny-mains, I should like to have the | 


series complete—and—and it would 
naturally begin with a sketch from the 
garden here- 

He looked at her for a moment, wit}, 
a grave, perhaps wistful, kindness in his 
face. 

‘*My lass, I would rather have see 
you at Denny-mains.” 

That was the very last word he ey: 
uttered concerning the dream that had 
just been disturbed. And it was only 
about this time, I think, that we begar 
to recognize the simple, large, nobli 
nature of this man. We had been 
too much inclined to regard the mere 
husks and externals of his character 
to laugh at his assumption of paro 
chial importance, his solemn discus 
sions of the Semple case, his idiotic 
stories about Homesh. And it was not 
a mere freak of generosity that 1% 
vealed to us something of the finer n@ 
ture of this old Scotchman. People as 
rich as he have often paid bigger sums 





| than £10,300 for the furtherance of a hob 


by. But it was to put away his hobby 
it was to destroy forever the ‘‘ dream of 
his old age’—that he had been thus mu- 
nificent toward this girl. And there was 
no complaint or regret. He had told us 
it was time for him to put away childish 
things. And this was the last word said 
** My lass, I would rather have seen you 


at Denny-mains.” 


The Laird was exceedingly facetious at 
this breakfast party, and his nephew had 
There were mysterious 


bringing down briefs; and so forth. 
‘‘Never mind, uncle,” said the Youth, 

good-naturedly. ‘* I will send you some 

partridges for the larder of the yacht.” 
‘*“You need not do anything of the 


| kind,” said the Laird; ‘* before you are 


in Bedfordshire, the White Dove will be 
many a mile away from the course of 


| luggage steamers.” 


‘*Oh, are you ready to start, then, sir?” 
said his hostess. 

‘This very meenute, if it pleases you,” 
said he. 

She looked rather alarmed, but said 
In the mean time the wagon- 
ette had come to the door. 
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By-and-by there was a small party as-| how his nephew would acquit himself. 
sembled on the steps to see the Youth | Perhaps the Youth had forgotten. At 
drive off. And now the time had come | all events, having bidden good-by to the 
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for him to make that speech of thanks | others, he shook hands last of all with 
which his uncle had pointed out was dis- | his hostess, and said, lightly: 

tinctly due from him. The Laird, in-| ‘‘Thank you very much. I have en- 
deed, regarded his departure with a crit- | joyed the whole thing tremendously.” 
ical air; and no doubt waited to see Then he jumped into the wagonette, 
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and took off his cap as a parting salute;| me to intermeddle wi’. I am now 
and away he went. The Laird frowned. opinion that it would be better. as I sa : 
When he was a young man that was not | to leave the matter in your hands en- 
the way in which hospitality was acknowl- | tirely.” 


edged. The woman looked rather bewildered 
Then Mary Avon turned from regard- ‘**But what am I to do?” said sh 
ing the departing wagonette. | ‘*Mary will never allow me to send for 
‘“Are we to get ready to start?” said | him; and I have not his address in any 
she. case—” 
‘* What do you say, sir?” asks the host-| The Laird took a telegram from his 
ess of the Laird. | breast pocket. 
‘Tam at your service,” he replies. | ‘There it is,” said he, ‘‘ until the end of 
And so it appeared to be arranged. But | this week, at all events.” 
still Queen Titania looked irresolute and She looked at it hesitatingly; it was 


uneasy. She did not at once set the | from the office of the magazine that An 
whole house in an uproar, or send down | gus Sutherland edited, and was in reply 
for the men, or begin herself to harry the | to a question of the Laird’s. Then she 


garden. She kept loitering about the | lifted her eyes. 
door, pretending to look at the signs of | ‘* Do you think I might ask Mary her 
the weather. At last Mary said, | self 2” 

‘* Well, in any case, you will be more | ‘That is for a woman to decide,” said 


than an hour in having the things carried | he; and again she was thrown back on her 
down; sol will do a little bit more to that | own resources. 


sketch in the mean time.” | Well, this midge of a woman has some 
The moment she was gone, her hostess | courage too. She began to reflect on 


says. in a hurried whisper, to the Laird, | what the Laird had adventured, and done, 
‘Will you come into the library, sir, | for the sake of this girl; and was she not 


for a moment 7” | prepared to risk something also? After 
He obediently followed her; and she | all, if these two had been fostering a vain 

shut the door. | delusion, it would be better to have it de 
‘Are we to start without Angus Suth- | stroyed at once. 

erland 7” she asked, without circumlocu- And so she went out into the garden, 

tion. | where she found Miss Avon again seated 
‘*T beg your pardon, ma‘’am,” said the | at her easel. She went gently over to 

wily Laird. | her; she had the telegram in her hand. 
Then she was forced to explain, which | For a second or two she stood irresolute ; 

she did in asomewhat nervous manner. | then she boldly walked across the lawn, 


‘*Mary has told me, sir, of your very, | and put her hand on the girl’s shoulder 
very great generosity to her. I hope you | With the other hand she held the telegram 
will let me thank you too.” before Mary Avon’s eyes. 

“There is not another word to be said | **Mary,” said she, in a very low and 
about it,” he said, simply. ‘‘I found a} gentle voice, ‘‘ will you write to him 
small matter wrong in the world that I | now and ask him to come back ?” 


thought I could put right; and I did it;| The girl dropped the brush she had been 
and now we start fresh and straight again. | holding on to the grass, and her face got 
That is all.” | very pale. 

‘But about Angus Sutherland,” said | ‘**Oh, how could I do that?” said she, 


she, still more timidly. ‘t You were quite |in an equally low—and frightened 


right in your conjectures—at least I im- | voice. 

agine so—indeed, [ am sure of it. And|  ‘‘ You sent him away.” 

now, don’t you think we should send for| There was no answer. The elder wo- 
him ?” man waited; she only saw that Mary 


‘The other day, ma’am,” said he, slow- | Avon’s fingers were working nervously 
. » . | . 
ly, ‘‘L informed ye that when I consider- | with the edge of the palette. 


ed my part done, I would leave the matter ‘*Mary,” said she at length, ‘‘am I 
in your hands entirely. I had to ask | right in imagining the cause of your send- 
some questions of the lass, no doubt, to| ing him away? May I write and explain, 
make sure of my ground; but I felt it was | if you will not ? 
not a business fit for an old bachelor like ‘Oh, how can you explain?” the girl 


’ 

















said, almost piteously. ‘* It is better as it | 
is. Did you not hear what the kindest 

friend I ever found in the world had to 
say of me yesterday about young people 
vho were too prudent, and -vere merce 

nary; and how he had no respect for 
coung people who thought too much 

ibout money—” 

‘Mary! Mary!” the other said, ‘he 

was not speaking about you. You mer 
cenary! He was speaking about a young 
man who would throw over his sweet 
heart for the sake of money. You mer- 
enary! Well, let me appeal to Angus! 
When Texplain to him, and ask him what 
he thinks of you, I will abide by his an 
se: 
‘Well, I did not think of myself ; it 
was for his sake I did it,” said the girl, in 
a somewhat broken voice; and tears be 
van to steal down her cheeks, and she 
held her head away. 

“Well, then, I won't bother you any 
more, Mary,” said the other, in her kind 
liest way. ‘‘I won't ask you to do any 
thing, except to get ready to get down to | 
the yacht.” 

‘At once ?” said the girl, instantly get 
ting up, and drying her eyes. She seem 
ed greatly relieved by this intimation of 
an immediate start. 

‘As soon as the men have the luggage 
taken down.” 

‘‘Oh, that will be very pleasant,” said 
she, immediately beginning to put away 
her colors. ‘* What a fine breeze! Iam 
sure I shall be ready in fifteen minutes.” 

Then the usual bustle began; messages 
flying up and down, and the gig and din- 
gey racing each other to the shore and 
back again. By twelve o'clock everything 
had been got on board. Then the White 
Dove gently glided away from her moor- 
ings; we had started on our last and long- 
est voyage. 

It seemed innumerable ages since we 
had been in our sea-home. And tliat first 
glance round the saloon—as our absent | 
friend the doctor had remarked—called | 
up a multitude of recollections, mostly | 
converging to a general sense of snugness, 
and remoteness, and good - fellowship. 
The Laird sank down into a corner of one 
of the couches, and said: 

‘* Well, I think I could spend the rest 
of my daysin this yacht. It seems as if I 
had lived in it for many, many years.” 

But Miss Avon would not let him re- 
main below; it was a fine sailing day, 
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and very soon we were all on deck. A 
familiar scene ?—this expanse of blue sea, 
curling with white here and there, with a 
dark blue sky overhead, and all around 
the grand panorama of mountains in their 
rich September hues? The sea is never 
familiar. In its constant and moving 
change, its secret and slumbering power, 
its connection with the great unknown 
beyond the visible horizon, you never be- 
come familiar with the sea. Wemay ree- 
ognize the well-known landmarks as we 
steal away to the north—the long promon- 
tory and white light-house of Lismore, the 
ruins of Duart, the woods of Seallasdale, 
the glimpse into Loch Aline—and we may 
use these things only tocaleulate our prog- 
ress; but always around us is the strange 
life, and motion, and infinitude of the sea, 
which never becomes familiar. 

We had started with a light favorable 
wind, of the sort that we had come to eal] 
a Mary-Avon-steering breeze; but after 
luncheon this died away, and we lay idly 
for a long time opposite the dark green 
woods of Fuinary. However, there was 


}a wan and spectral look about the sun 


shine of this afternoon, and there were 
some long ragged shreds of cloud in the 
southern heavens—just over the huge 
round shoulders of the Mull mountains 

that told is we were not likely to be har- 
assed by any protracted calms. And, in 
fact, occasional putfs and squalls came 
over from the south, which, if they did 
not send us on much farther, at least kept 


| everybody on the alert. 


And at length we got it. The gloom 
over the mountains had deepened, and the 
streaks of sun-lit sky that were visible here 
and there hada curious coppery tinge about 
them. Then we heard a hissing in toward 
the shore, and the darkening band on the 


| Sea spread rapidly out to us; then there 


was a violent shaking of blocks and spars, 
and as the White Dove bent to the squall, 
a most frightful clatter was heard below, 
showing that some careless people had 
been about. Then away went the yacht 
like an arrow! We eared little for the 
gusts of rain that came whipping across 
from time to time. We would not even 
co down to see what damage had been 
done in the cabins. John of Skye, with 
his savage hatred of the long calms we 
had endured, refused to lower his gaff-top- 
sail. Atlast he was ‘** letting her have it.” 

We spun along, with the water hissing 
away from our wake; but the squall had 
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not had time to raise anything of a sea, so | 


there was but little need for the women to 
duck their heads to the spray. 
tory after promontory, bay after bay, was 
passed, until far ahead of us, through the 
driving mists of rain, we could make out 
the white shaft of Ru-na-Gaul light-house. 
But here another condition of affairs con- 
fronted us. 
the south, to beat in to Tobermory Harbor, 
the squall was coming tearing out of that 
cup among the hills with an exceeding 
violence. When the spray sprang high 
at the bows, the flying shreds of it that 
reached us an uncommon resem- 
blance to the thong of a whip. The top- 
sail was got down, the mizzen taken in, and 
then we proceeded to fight our way into 
the harbor in a series of tacks that seemed 
to last only a quarter of a second. What 
with the howling of the wind, that blew 
back his orders in his face, and what with 
the wet decks, that caused the men to stum- 
ble now and again, and what with the 
number of vessels in the bay, that cut 
short his tacks at every turn, Captain John 
of Skye had an exciting time of it. But 
we knew him of old. He ** put on” an ex- 
tra tack, when there was no need for it, 
and slipped through between a fishing- 


bore 


smack and a large schooner, merely for 
the sake of ‘showing off.” And then the 
White Dove was allowed to go up to the 
wind, and slowly slackened her pace, and 
the anchor went out with a roar. We 
were probably within a yard of the pre- 
cise spot where we had last anchored in 
the Tobermory Bay. 

It blew and rained hard all that even- 
ing, and we did not even think of going 
on deck after dinner. 
tent as we were. 


We were quite con- 
Somehow a new and se- 
cret spirit of cheerfulness had got posses- 
sion of certain members of this party, 
without any ostensible cause. There was 
no longer the depression that had prevail- 
ed about West Loch Tarbert. When 
Mary Avon played bézique with the Laird, 
it was to a searcely audible accompani- 
ment of ‘‘ The Queen’s Maries.” 

Nor did the evening pass without an in- 
cident worthy of some brief mention. 
There is in the White Dove a state-room 
which really acts as a passage, during the 
day, between the saloon and the forecas- 
tle; and when this state-room is not in 
use, Master Fred is in the habit of con- 
verting it into a sort of pantry, seeing 
that it adjoins his galley. Now on this 
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}came in with soda-water and such lik. 
Promon- | 


When we turned her nose to | 


evening, when our shifty Friedrich d‘\; 


things, he took occasion to say to thy 
Rear-Admiral of the Fleet on board, 

‘TT beg your pardon, mem, but there | 
no one now in this state-room, and will | 
use it for a pantry ?” 

“You will do nothing of the 
Fred,” said she, quite sharply. 


kind 


CHAPTER XLII. 


SAILING NORTHWARD. 


‘*T aM almost afraid of what I hay 
done; but it is past recall now:” this is 
the mysterious sentence one hears 0) 
climbing up the companion next morning 
It is Queen Titania and the Laird who are 
talking; but as soon as a third person ap 
pears, they become consciously and guilti 
ly silent. Whatdoesit matter?) Wehav: 
other work on hand than prying into 
twopenny-halfpenny secrets. 

For we have resolved on starting away 
for the north in spite of this fractious 
weather. A more unpromising-looking 
morning, indeed, for setting out could not 
well be imagined—windy, and wet, and 
squally ; the driven green sea outside 
springing white where it meets the line of 


| the coast; Loch Sunart and its mountains 











hidden away altogether behind the mists 
of rain; wan flashes of sunlight here and 
there only serving to show how swiftly 
the clouds are flying. But the Whit 
Dove has been drying her wings all the 
summer; she can afford to face a shower 
now. And while the men are hoisting 
the sail, and getting the anchor hove 
short, our two women-folk array them 
selves in tightly shaped Ulsters, with 
hoods drawn over their heads; and the 
Laird appears in a water-proof reaching 
to his heels; and even the sky-lights have 
their tarpaulins thrown over. Dirty 
weather or no, we mean to start. 

There are two or three yachts in the 
bay, the last of the summer fleet, all hast 
ening away to. the south. There is no 
movement on the decks of any one of 
them. Here and there, however, in shel 
tered places—under a bit of awning, or 
standing by the doors of deck saloons— 
we can make out huddled groups of peo- 
ple, who are regarding, with a pardonable 
curiosity, the operations of John of Skye 
and his merry men. 
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“They take us for maniacs,” says Queen 


Titania, from out of her hood, ** to be set 
ting out for the north in such weather.” 
And we were nearly atfordinge those 
The 
wind coming in variable gusts, the sails 
failed to fill at the proper moment, and 
White Dove drifted right on to the 
bows of a great schooner, whose bowsprit 
loomed portentous overhead. There was 
a wild stampede for boat-hooks and oars; 
and then, with arms, and feet, and poles 
aided by the swarming crew of the schoon 
managed to clear her with noth- 


amiable spectators a pretty sight. 


er we 
ing more serious than an ominous grating 
And then the wind eatech- 
ing her, she gradually came under the 
control of Captain John; and away we 
went for the north, beating right in the | 


along the gig. 


teeth of the gusts that came tearing over 
from the mouth of Loch Sunart. 

‘It's a bad wind, mem, for getting up 
to Isle Ornsay,” says John of Skye to the 
Admiral. ‘t Ay, and the sea pretty coorse 
too, when we get outside Ardnamurchan.” 

‘* Now listen to me, John,” she says, se- 
verely, and with an air of authority—as 
much authority, that is to say, as can be 
assumed by a midge inclosed in an Ulster. 

‘Lam not going to have any of that. I] 

know you of old. Assoon as you get out 
of Tobermory, you immediately discover 
that the wind is against our going north; | 
and we turn round, and run away down | 
to Iona and the Bull-hole. I will not go 
to the Bull-hole. If I have to sail this | 
vacht myself, night and day, I will go to 
Isle Ornsay.”’ 

‘Tf ye please, mem,” says John of Skye, 
grinning with great delight over her fa- 
cetiousness. ‘‘Oh, I will tek the vat to 
Isle Ornsay very well, if the leddies not | 
afraid of a little coorse sea. And you 
will not need to sail the yat at all, mem. 
gut I not afraid to let you sail the yat. 
You will know about the sailing now 
shist as much as Mr. Sutherland.” 

At the mention of this name Queen Ti- | 
tania glanced at Mary Avon, perceived | 
she was not listening, and went nearer to 
John of Skye, and said something to him 
in a lower voice. There was a quick look | 
of surprise and pleasure on the handsome, | 
brown-bearded face. | 

“Oh, I ferry glad of that, mem,” said | 
he. | 

‘Hush, John! Nota word toanybody,” | 
said she. 

By this time we had beat out of the har- | 
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bor, and were now getting longer tacks; 
so that, when the sheets were properly 
coiled, it was possible for the Laird and 
Miss Avon to attempt a series of short 
promenades on the wet decks. It was an 
uncertain and unstable performance, to 
be sure, for the sea was tumultuous; but 
it served. 

‘**Mutual help—that’s the thing,” said 
the Laird to his companion, as together 
they staggered along, or stood steady lo 
confronta particularly fierce gust of wind 
‘We are independent of the world—this 
solitary vessel out in the waste of waters 

but we are not independent of each 
It just reminds me of the small 
burghs outside Glasgow; we wish to be 
independent of the great ceety Lying near 
us; we prefer to havea separate existence ; 


| but we can help each other, for all that, 


in a most unmistakable way 

Here the Laird was interrupted by the 
calling out of Captain Joln—'‘t Ready 
and he and his companion had 
Then 
they resumed their promenade, and he his 
discourse, 

‘*Do ye think, for example,” said this 
profound philosopher, ‘‘that any one 
burgh would have been competent to de 


to get out of the way of the boom. 


cide on a large question like the clauses 


| of the Police Act that refer to cleansing 


and lighting 7” 


‘IT am not sure,” Miss Avon admit- 


| ted. 


‘*No, no,” said he, confidently, ‘‘ large 
questions should be considered in com 
mon council, with every opportunity of 
I do not much like to 


| speak about local matters, or of my own 
; Share in them, but I must take credit for 


this, that it was myself recommended to 
the Commissioners to summon a public 
It was so, and the meeting was 
quite unanimous. It was Provost McKen 


| drick, ve must understand, who formally 
| made the proposal that the consideration 
| of those clauses should be remitted to the 


clerks of the various bureghs, who were to 


| report; but the suggestion was really mine 


—I make no seruple in claiming it. And 
then, see the result! When the six clerks 
were agreed, and sent in their report, look 
at the authority of such a document! 
Who but an ass would make freevolous 
objections ?” 

The Laird laughed aloud. 

‘Tt was that crayture, Johnny Guth- 


rie,” said he, ‘‘as usual. I am not sure 
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that I have mentioned his name to ye be- 
fore 7” 

“Oh yes, I think so, sir,” remarked 
Miss Avon. 

‘It was that crayture, Johnny Guthrie 

in the face of the unanimous report of 
the whole six clerks! Why, what could 
be more reasonable than that the lighting 


of closes and common stairs should fall | 


on the landlords, but with power to re 
cover from the tenants; while the cleans- 
being a larger and 
should be the 
work of the Commissioners, and charge- 


ing of back courts 
more general iieasure 
able in the police rates? It is a great 
sanitary work that benefits every one: 
why should not all have a hand in pay- 
ing for it ?” 
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**T mean,” said she, hastily, in order to 
retrieve her blunder, *‘ that Captain John 
is not likely to go far away from th 
cnance of a harbor until he sees whethe: 
this is the beginning of the equinoctials or 
not.” 

“The equinoctials !” 
anxiously. 


said the Laird. 


“They sometimes begin as early as 
this, but not often. However, there will! 
always be some place where we can run 
in to.” 

The euinoetials indeed ! 


When we 


went on deck again we found not only 


that those angry squalls had ceased, but 
that the wind had veered very consider 


| ably in our favor, and we were now run 


Miss Avon was understood to assent; | 
but the fact was that the small portion of | 


her face left uncovered by her hood had 
just then received an unexpected bath of 
salt-water; and she had to halt for a mo- 
ment to get out a handkerchief from some 
sub-Ulsterian recess. 

Well,” continued the Laird, as they 
resumed their walk, ‘* what does this body 
Guthrie do but rise and propose that the 
landlords—mind ye, the landlords alone 

should be rated for the expense of clean 
I declare there are 
some folk seem to think that a landlord is 
made of nothing but money, and that it is 
evervbody’s business to harry him, and 
worry him, and serew every farthing out 
of him. If Johnny Guthrie had half a 
dozen lands of houses himself, what would 
he say about the back courts then 7” 

This triumphant question settled the 
matter; and we haled the Laird below 
for luncheon. Our last 


ing the back courts! 


glance round | 


| so forth. 


showed us the Atlantic of a silvery gray, | 
and looking particularly squally, with | 


here and there a gleam of pale sunshine 
falling on the long headland of Ardna- 
murchan. 

There was evidently some profound se- 
eret about. 

‘* Well, ma’am, and where will we get 
to the night, do ve think ?” said the Laird, 
cheerfully, as he proceeded to carve a 
cold fowl. 

“It is of no consequence,” said the oth- 
er, with equal carelessness. 
we must idle away a few days somewhere,” 


Idle away a few days ?—and this White 


| 





| 


Dove bent on a voyage to the far north | 


when the very last of the yachts were flee- 
ing south ? 


| 


ning and plunging past Ardnamurclhian 
Point. The rain had ceased too; the 
clouds had gathered themselves up in 
heavy folds; and their reflected blackness 
lay over the dark and heaving Atlantic 
plain. Well was it for these two women 
that luncheon had been taken in time. 
What one of them had dubbed the Ard 
namurchan Wobble—which she declared 
to be as good a name for a waltz as the 
Liverpool Lureh—had begun in’ good 
earnest; and the White Dove was dipping 
and rolling and springing in the most 
lively fashion. There was not much 
chance for the Laird and Mary Avon to 
resume their promenade; when one of the 
men came aft to relieve John of Skye at 
the wheel, he had to wateh his chance, 
and come clambering along by holding 
on to the shrouds, the rail of the gig, and 
But Dr. Sutherland’s preserip 
tion had its effeet. Despite the Ardna 
murchan Wobble and all its deeds, there 
was no ghostly and _ silent 
ance. 


disappear 


And so we ploughed on our way during 
the afternoon, the Atlantic appearing to 
grow darker and darker, as the clouds 
overhead seemed to get banked up more 
thickly. The only cheerful bit of light 
in this gloomy picture was a streak or two 
of sand at the foot of the sheer and rocky 


cliffs north of Ardnamurchan light? and’ 


those we were rapidly leaving behind as 
the brisk breeze—with a kindness to which 
we were wholly strangers—kept steadily 





‘* You know | creeping round to the south. 


The dark evening wore on, and we 
were getting well up toward Eigg, when 
a strange thing became visible along the 
First the heavy purple 
clouds showed a tinge of crimson, and 


western horizon. 














then a sort of yellow smoke appeared close 
down at the sea. This golden vapor 
widened, cleared, until there was a broad 
belt of lemon-colored sky all along the 
loe of the world; and in this wonder of 
shining light appeared the island of Rum 
to all appearance as transparent as a bit 
of the thinnest gelatine, and in color a 
elit purple-rose. It was really a most 
extraordinary sight. The vast bulk of 
this mountainous island, including the 
sombre giants Haleval and Haskeyal, 
seemed to have less than the consistency 
of a cathedral window: it resembled more 
, pale, rose colored cloud; and the splen 
dor of it, and the glow of the golden sky 
beyond, were all the more bewildering 
by reason of the gloom of the impend 
ing clouds that lay across like a black 
bar 

‘**Well,” said the Laird, and here he 
paused, for the amazement in his face 
could not at onee find fitting words. 
That beats a?!” 

And it was a cheerful and friendly light 
too, that now came streaming over to us 
It touch- 
ed the sails and the varnished spars with 


from beyond the horizon line. 


It seemed to warm and 
dry the air, and tempted the women to 
put aside their Ulsters. 


a pleasant color. 


Then began a 
series of wild endeavors to achieve a walk 
on deck, interrupted every second or two 
by some one or other being thrown 
against the boom, or having to grasp at 
the shrouds in passing. But it resulted in 
exercise, at all events; and meanwhile 
we were still making our way north 
vard, with the yellow star of Isle Ornsay 


ieht-house beginning to be visible in the 


ausk. 


That evening at dinner the secret came 
out. Thereecan not be the slightest doubt 
that the disclosure of it had been careful- 
ly planned by these two conspirators, and 
that they considered themselves amazing 
ly profound in giving to it a careless and 
improvised air. 


‘I never sit down to dinner now, | 


ma'am,” observed the Laird, in a light 
and graceful manner, ‘* without a feeling 
that there is something wanting in the sa- 
loon. The table is notsymmetrical. That 
should oceur to Miss Mary's eye at once. 
One at the head, one my side, two yours; 
no, that is not as symmetrical as it used 
to be.” 

** Do you think I do not feel that too ?” 
says his hostess. ‘‘ And that is not the 
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only time at which I wish that Angus 
were back with us.” 

No one had a word to say for poor 
Howard Smith, who used to sit at the foot 
of the table in a meek and helpful capa- 
city. Noone thought of summoning him 
back to make the arrangement symmet- 
rical. Perhaps he was being consoled by 
Messrs. Hughes, Barnes, and Barnes. 

‘And the longer the nights are grow- 
ing, | get to miss him more and more,” 
she says, with a beautiful pathos in her 
look. ** He was always so full of activity 
and cheerfulness: the way he enjoyed 
life on board the yacht was quite infee 
tious; and then his constant plans and 
suggestions! And how he looked for 
ward to this long trip! though, to be sure, 
he struggled hard against the temptation. 
I know the least thing would have turned 
the scale—Italy or no Italy.” 

“Why, ma’am,” says the Laird, laugh- 
ing prodigiously, ‘* I should not wonder, 
if you sent him a message at this minute, 
to find him coming along post-haste and 
joining usafter all. Whatis Eetaly? I 
have been in Eetaly myself. Ye might 
live there a hundred years, and never see 
anything so fine in color as that sunset 
And if it is 
business he is after, bless me! can not a 


we saw this very evening. 


young man be a young man sometimes, 
and have the courage to do something im- 
prudent? Come, now, write to him at 
onee, 
self.” 

‘To tell you the truth, sir,” said the 
other, timidly 


I will take the responsibility my- 


but she pretends she is 
very anxious about the safety of a certain 
‘*T took a sudden no- 
tion into my head yesterday morning, and 
sent him a message.” 


distant wine-glass— 


‘*Dear me!” he cries. The hypocrite! 

And Mary Avon all the while sits mute, 
dismayed, not daring to turn her face to 
the light. And the small white hand 
that holds the knife—why does it trem- 
ble so ? 

“The fact is,” says Queen Titania, care- 
lessly, just as if she were reading a bit out 
of a newspaper, **I sent him a telegram, 
to save time. And I thought it would be 
more impressive if I made it a sort of 
round robin, don’t you know—as far as 
that can be done on a square telegraph 
form—and I said that each and all of us 


| demanded his instant return, and that we 


should wait about Isle Ornsay or Loch 


Hourn until he joined us. So you see, 


nee nae ~ 
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sir, we may have to try your patience for | neighborhood as yet. When we went on 
a day or two.” | deck next morning, we found that we had 

‘Ye may try it, but ve will not find it | been idly drifting about all night, and 
wanting,” said the Laird, with serious | that we were now far away from any 
courtesy. ‘‘T do not care how long I| land. The morning sun was shining on 
wait forthe young man, so long as Tamin | the dark green woods of Armadale, and 
such pleasant society. Ye forget, ma’am, | on the little white sharp point of Isle Om, 
what life one is obliged to live at Denny- | say light-house, and on the vast heathe: 
mains, with public affairs worrying one | purpled hills in the north; while oye: 
from the morning till the night.  Pa- | there the mountains above Loch ‘Hourn 
tience? I have plenty of patience. But | were steeped in a soft mysterious shadow 
all the same I would like to see the | And then, by-and-by, after breakfast, some 
young man here. I have a great respect | light puffs of westerly wind began to ruf 
for him, though I consider that some of | fle the glassy surface of the sea; and the 
his views may not be quite sound: that | White Dove almost insensibly drew near 
will mend—that will mend; and now, my ler and nearer to the entrance of. that 
good friends, I will take leave to propose a | winding loch that disappeared away with 
toast to ye.” | in the dusky shadows of those overhang 

We knew the Laird’s old-fashioned | ing hills. Late on as it was in the autumn, 
ways, and had grown to humor them. | the sun was hot on the sails and the deck 
There was a pretense of solemnly filling | and these cool breezes were welcome in ; 
glasses. double sense. 

We saw nothing of the accustomed 
gloom of Loch Hourn. The sheer sides 
and safe return of a friend. May all good | of the great mountains were mostly in 
fortune attend him on his way, and may | shadow, it is true; but then the ridges and 
happiness await him at the end of his | plateaus were burning in the sunlight, 
journey !” | and the waters of the loch around us were 

There was no dissentient: but there was | blue and lapping and cheerful. We knew 
one small white hand somewhat unsteady, | only that the place was vast and still and 
as the girl, abashed and trembling and si- | silent; we could make out scarcely any 
lent, touched the glass with her lips. | sign of habitation. 

Then, as the White Dove still glided on 


oe 


Lam going,” said the Laird, in a form- 
al manner, ‘‘to propose to ve the quick 


a eee | her way, we opened out a little indenta 
| tion of the land behind an island; and 
CHAPTER XLII | there, nestled at the foot of the hill, we 


| descried a small fishing village. The cot 
| tages, the nets drying on the poles, the 
Ir was a fine piece of acting. These | tiny patches of cultivated ground behind, 
two continued to talk about the coming | all seemed quite toy-like against the giant 
of our young doctor as if it were the most | and overhanging bulk of the hills. But 
simple and ordinary affair possible. All | again we drew away from Camus Ban 
its bearings were discussed openly, to give | that is, the White Bay—and got further 
you to understand that Mary Avon had |and further into the solitudes of the 
nothing in the world to do with it. It | mountains, and away from any traces of 
was entirely a practical arrangement for | human life. When, about mid-day, we 
the saving of time. By running across | came to anchor, we found ourselves in a 
to Paris he would jump over the interval | sort of cup within the hills, apparently 
between our leaving West Loch Tarbert | shut off from all the outer world, and ina 
and this present setting out for the north. | stillness so intense that the distant whistle 
Mary Avon was asked about this point | of a curlew was quite startling. A breath 
and that point: there was no reason why | of wind that blew over from the shore 
she should not talk about Angus Suther- | brought us a scent of honeysuckle. 
land just like any other. At luncheon we found, to our amaze- 
And indeed there was little cal! for | ment, that a fifth seat had been placed at 
any pale apprehension on the face of the | table, and that plates, glasses, and what 
girl, or for any quick look round when a | not had been laid for a guest. A guest in 
sudden sound was heard. It was not pos- | these wilds ?—there was not much chance 
sible for Angus to be anywhere in our | of such a thing, unless the King of the 


IN FAIRY-LAND. 














Seals or the Queen of the Mermaids were 
to come on board. 

But when we had taken our seats, and 
were still regarding the vacant chair with 
some curiosity, the Laird’s hostess was 
pleased to ¢ xplain. She said to him, with 
a shy smile, 

‘T have not forgotten what vou said; 
and I quite agree w ith you that it balances 
the table better.” 

‘But not an empty chair,” said the 
Laird, severely; perhaps thinking it was 
an evil omen. 


“You know the German sone,” saic 
she. ‘and how the last remaining of the 
comrades filled the glasses with wine, and 
how the chosts rattled the glasses. Would 
you kindly fill that glass, sir ¢” 

She passed the decanter. 

‘Twill not, begging your pardon,” said 
the Laird, sternly, for he did not approve 
of these superstitions. And forthwith he 
took the deck chair, and doubled it up, 
and threw it on the couch. ‘* We want 
the young man Sutherland here, and not 
any ohost. I doubt not but that he has 
reached London by now.” 

After that a dead silence. Were there 
any caleulations about time, or were we 
wondering whether, amid the roar and 
whirl and moving life of the great city, 
he was thinking of the small floating 
home far away amid the solitude of the 
seas and the hills? The deck chair was 
put aside, it is true, for the Laird shrank 
from superstition ; but the empty glass, 
and the plates and knives, and so forth, 
remained, and they seemed to say that 
our expected guest was drawing nearer 
and nearer. 

‘Well, John,” said Queen Titania, get 
ting on deck again, and looking round, **] 
think we have got into fairy-land at last.” 

John of Skye did not seem quite to un- 
derstand, for his answer was, 

“Oh, yes, mem, it iss a fearful place for 
squahls.” 

‘For squalls!” said she. 

No wonder she was surprised. The sea 
around us was so smooth that the only 
motion visible on it was caused by an ex- 
hausted wasp that had fallen on the glassy 


surface, and was making a series of small | 


ripples in trying to get free again. And 


then, could anything be more soft and | 


beautiful than the scene around us—the 


great mountains clad to the summit with | 


the light foliage of the birch; silver wa- 
ter-falls that made a vague murmur in 
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the air; an island right ahead with pic- 
turesquely wooded rocks ; an absolutely 
cloudless sky above—altogether a wonder 
of sunlight and fair colors.  Squalls ? 
The strange thing was, not that we had 
ventured into a region of unruly winds, 
but that we had got enough wind to bring 
us in at all. There was now not even 
enough to bring us the scent of honey 
suckle from the shore. 

In the afternoon we set out on an expe- 
dition, nominally after wild-duek, but in 
reality in exploration of the upper reaches 
of the loch. We found a narrow channel 
between the island and the mainland, and 
penetrated into the calm and silent waters 
of Loch Hourn Beg. And still less did 
this offshoot of the larger loch accord 
with that gloomy name—the Lake of Hell. 
Even where the mountains were bare and 
forbidding, the warm evening light touch 
ed the granite with a soft rosy gray, and 
reflections of this beautiful color were 
here and there visible amid the clear blue 
of the water. We followed the windings 
of the narrow and tortuous loch, but found 
no wild-duck at’all. Here and there a 
seal stared at us as we passed. Then we 
found a erofter’s cottage, and landed, to 
the consternation of one or two handsome 
wild-eyed children. A purchase of eggs 
ensued, after much voluble Gaelic. We 
returned to the vacht. 

That evening, as we sat on deck, watch- 
ing the first stars beginning to tremble in 
the blue, some one called attention to a 
singular light that was beginning to ap 
pear along the summits of the mountains 
just over us—a silvery gray light that 
showed us the soft foliage of the bireches, 
while below, the steep slopes grew more 
sombre as the night fell. And then we 
guessed that the moon was somewhere on 
the other side of the loch, as yet hidden 
from us by those black crags that pierced 
into the calm blue vault of the sky. This 
the Lake of Hell, indeed! By-and-by we 
saw the silver rim appear above the black 
line of the hills, and a pale glory was pres 
ently shining around us, particularly no- 
ticeable along the varnished spars. As 
the white moon sailed up, this solitary cup 
in the mountains was filled with the clear 
| radiance, and the silence seemed to in- 
‘crease. We could hear more distinctly 
than ever the various water-falls. The 
two women were walking up and down 
the deck; and each time that Mary Avon 


} turned her profile to the light, the dark 
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eyebrows and dark evelashes seemed dark- 
er than ever against the pale, sensitive, 
sweet face. 


But after a while she gently disengaged 


It is not to be 
supposed that she had been in any way 
more demonstrative toward him since his 
great that there was 
any need for him to have purchased her 
affection. That was of older date.  Per- 
haps, if the truth were told, she was rather 
less demonstrative now ; for we had all 
discovered that the Laird had a nervous 
horror of anything that seemed to imply 
a recognition of what he haddone. It was 
merely, he had told us, a certain wrong 
thing he had put right: there was no more | 
to be said about it. 


waiting for him to speak. 


act of kindness, or 


However, her coming and sitting down 
by him was no unusual circumstance ; and 
she meekly left him his own choice, to 


And 


speak to her or not, as he pleased. 


after a time. 
was thinking,” 


he did speak 

a said he, ‘‘ what a | 
strange feeling ve get in living on board | 
a yacht in these wilds: 


it is just as if ye | 
were the only craytures in the world. 
Would ve not think, now, that the moon 
there belonged to this cirele of hills, and 
could not be seen by any one outside it ? 
It looks as if it were coming close to the 
topmast; how can ye believe that it 
shining over Trafalgar Square in Lon- 
don ¢” 


Is 


‘It seems very close to us on so clear 
a night,” says Mary Avon. 


‘And in a short time now,” continued 
the Laird, **this little world of ours—I 
mean the little company board the 
yacht—must be dashed into fragments, as 


on 


it were; and ye will be away in London, 
and [ will be at Denny-mains, and who 
knows whether we may ever see each oth- 
er again? We must not grumble. It is | 
the fate of the best friends. But there is 
one grand consolation—think what a con- 
solation it must have been to many of the | 
poor people who were driven away from 
these Highlands—to Canada, and Austra- 
lia, and elsewhere—that after all the part- 
ings and sorrows of this world, there is the 
great meeting-place at last. I would just 
ask this favor frae ye, my lass, that when | 
ve go back to London, ye would get a | 
book of our old Scotch psalm-tunes, and 
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| your friends.’ 
| would like ye to learn it.” 
herself from her friend, and came and sat | 
down by the Laird: quite mutely, and | 


ests and other duties. 
| and natural. 


| I think I know to whom I owe them. 
| it is not a duty at all, but a great pleasure ; 
}and you promised me, sir, that I was to 


| couldna be bothered with ye. 


learn the tune that is called ‘Comfort.’ [i 
begins, ‘Take comfort, Christians, when 
It is a grand tune, that: | 


‘Oh, certainly I will,” said the girl. 

‘And I have been thinking,” continued 
the Laird, ‘that I would get Tom Gal 
braith to make ye a bit sketch of Denny 
mains, that ye might hang up in London, 
if ye were so minded. It would show ye 
what the place was like; and after some 
years ye might begin to believe that ye 
really had been there, and that ye were 
familiar with it, as the home of an old 
friend 0’ yours.” 

‘But I hope to see Denny-mains for 
myself, sir,” said she, with some surprise. 

A quick, strange look appeared for a 
moment on the old Laird’s face. 
presently he said: 

** No, no, lass, ve will have other inter 


But 


That is but proper 
How would the world get 
on at all if we were not to be dragged here 
and there by diverse occupations ?” 

Then the girl spoke, proudly 
bravely: 

**Andif I have any duties in the world, 
And 


and 


see Denny-mains; and I wish to pay you 
a long, long, long visit.” 


‘A long, long, long visit?” said the 
Laird, cheerfully. ‘* No, no, lass. I just 


Ye would 
What interest could ye 
take in our parish meetings, and the 
church soirées, and the like? No, no. 
But if ye like to pay me a short, short, 
short visit—at your own convenience—at 


be in my way. 


| your own convenience, mind—I will get 


Tom Galbraith through from Edinburgh, 
and I will get out some of the younger 


| Glasgow men; and if we do not, you and 


me, show them something in the way of 
landscape sketching that will just fright- 


}en them out of their very wits, why, then 


I will give ye leave to say that my name 
is not Mary Avon.” 

He rose then.and took her hand, and 
began to walk with her up and down the 
moon-litdeck. Weheard something about 
the Haughs o’ Cromdale. The Laird was 
obviously not ill pleased that she had bold- 
ly claimed that promised visit to Denny- 
mains. 
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AMANDAR. 
“What's in a name?” 
“TEVAIN’T no use, Keery; you needn't 
| take me to do no more. I shall 
hev that young un called aeceordin’ to the 
counsel of my own will, as Cat’chism says. 
Ifa man hain’t got a right to put a name 
to his own ehild, | don’ know who hes.” 

‘Well, well, talk, do talk, Bezy Hills. 
Who said you shouldn't? I jest kinder 
throwed in an idee, as ye may say. I 
think Seripter names are seemly for dea 
cons’ folks, an’ ef you don’t want no 
Scripter names round, why, I can’t help 
it. Folks will be folksy, I spose, an’ 
mother she always said “twas rule or ruin 
with Bezy, when you wa’n’t more’n knee 
high to a grasshopper, an’ what's bred in 
the bone ‘11 come out in the flesh, [ve al 
ways heered, an’ 

The monologue was cut short here by 
the slam of the kitchen door, as Bezaleel 
Hills fled into the shed from the scourge 
of tongues. 

Widow Walker was his elder sister, a 
weakly, buzzing, fluent, but not unprin 
cipled woman. She had a long nose, a 
fallen-in and yet wide mouth, a distinct 
chin, and a pair of weak gray eyes with red 
lids, all overshadowed by a severe front 
of false chestnut hair set in stiff puffs, 
making her face look like those triangu 
lar heads which the school-boy’s pencil 
bestows upon a cat when he solaces the 
dull hours of his education by means of a 
slate, meant for far other purposes. 

Bezaleel had lost his wife six months 
ago, exchanging her for the fat baby now 
lying in his sister’s lap before the fire. 
He was a silent man in regard to his af 
fections, though voluble enough as to his 
will and opinions. Sister Kerenhappuch 
had not the least idea how his soul was 
bound up in the delicate shy creature 
who had been his wife only five years, or 
how he had labored to give her such rude 
comforts as a country village could af 
ford. It had been the one joy of his life 
to see the dark soft eves shine when he 
entered the door, and his solitary reward 
to know that even in the delirium of 
death his voice could quiet her, and her 
last conscious word was, ‘‘ Dear!” 

When he banged the door to-day, Keery 
did not know that his cold eyes were dim 
with tears, thinking of Amanda and his 
own solitude. She gave a sigh of obtru- 
sive length and volume, as who should 
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say, “Such is life,” and slowly squeaking 
to and fro in the oid rocker, began to sing 
to the baby—who threatened to awake 
when the door slammed—that excellent 
but unpleasant old hymn, 


*“ Broad is the road that leads to death,” 


to the equally unpleasant, if not as excel- 
lent, tune of ‘* Windham.” 

As the long-drawn doleful whine of the 
cadences kept tune to the slow squeak of 
the rocker, the baby, like a child of sense, 
objected, and not only woke, but set up a 
scream so lively and so sharp that the wail 
of his aunt’s voice hushed before the fresh 
life of this infantine chorus; she stopped 
singing, reversed her charge across her 
knee, gave him two smart resounding 
slaps, and tucking him vigorously under 
one arm, proceeded to warm his supper in 
the flat silver porringer that was an heir- 
loom of unknown antiquity, and so ap 
pease his temper. 

A week after, having relegated him to 
the care of a poor neighbor, paid for the 
oflice with a peck of turnips, she betook 
herself to sewing society, a big silk bag on 
her left arm, a calash on her head, and 
her Sunday gown of black bombazine 
adorned by a vast tamboured muslin col 
lar, while her chestnut front looked stern 
er than ever surmounted by a structure of 
black lace and hard dark purple satin rib 
bons. 

Five old women about a quilt! Can 
the pen of one give a tithe of their con 
versation record? Let us attempt but a 
part of it. Mrs. Green began the tourna 
ment. 

‘*T hain’t seen ye a month o’ Sundays, 
Miss Walker; where do ye keep verself ?” 

‘Why, ve ben to hum. “Tain’t real 
handy to take to baby-tendin’ when ve 
vit along in years a spell; but there don't 
seem to be nobody else to take care of 
Bezy’s babe but me. Bezy’s as pernickity 
asa woman about the child; he won't lem- 
me give it a speck of nothin’ but red cow’s 
milk, an’ he’s nigh about seven months 
old, an’ he'd oughter set in lap to the 
table, an’ take a taste o’ vittles along with 
us. My land! my children used to set to 
an’ grab things as quick as ever I fetched 
‘em where they could. Little Jemimy was 
the greatest hand for biled cabbage ye 
ever did see; an’ pork! how that child 
would holler for fried pork! There wa'’n’t 
no peace to the wicked till she got it; she’d 
ha’ ben a splendid child ef she’d lived; but 
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the summer complaint was dreadful prev- | Bezy thinks he can; he sets dreadful loos: 
alent that year, an’ it took her off in the | to religion, ’specially doctrines an’ sech, 
wink of an eye, as ye may say: allers | says he wishes ‘t Parson Pine wouldn't say 
doos the healthy children. Then my Sam- | sech a lot about ‘lection, an’ hell, an’ de 
well, why, he was the greatest hand for | crees, an’ more about merey an’ lovin’ 
pickles that ever was; he'd git a hunk o’| kindness. Land! I want to know how 
fried steak into one leetle hand an’ a pickle | you're goin’ to fetch hardened old sin- 
into tother, an’ he would crow an’ squeal. | ners like some ye could mention ef ye was 
Cuttin’ of his stomach teeth was the end | a-min’ to—an’ I guess we all know who 
o him: got ‘em too early, was took with | they be without namin’ of ’em—inter thi 
convulsions, an’ died right off. Am’ the | kingdom, ef ye couldn’t scare ’em out oi 
twins: well, they favored beans— baked | their seven senses, a-shakin’ of “em over 
beans an’ minute puddin’; they was | the pit, as ye may say. They don’t mind 
eighteen months old when they died, an’ | nothin’ but a real scare, an’ they don't 
they eet toast an’ cider like good fellers | mind that no great. I feel to wonder real 
only the day they was took sick; we'd hed | often why sech folks is spared to- 
buckwheats an’ tree molasses for breakfast Polly Paine broke in again. She knew 
that day, an’ I expect they'd eet so much | by experience that Widow Walker would 
sweet it kinder made “em squeamy, so “t | talk interminably if they waited for her 











the hard cider jest hed the right tang. | easy tongue to stop of itself. 

Poor litle creturs! mabbe “twas the bil-| ‘Say, what be you a-goin’ to eall that 
ious colic a-comin’ on made ’em dry ; any- child? I hain’t heerd it spoke of save 
way they was awful sick with ‘t, an’ they | an’ except ‘baby,’ sence ever ‘twas born. 
died a Sunday week, for they was took of | I s’pose it’s got to hev some handle to’t, 


a Sunday, an’—” | ha’n’t it ?” 

Miss Polly Paine, a short, plump old| ‘* Well, now, there!” said Kerenhap 
maid, gently interrupted here: she thought | puch, heaving a long and quavering sigh 
Widow Walker had occupied the floor | —‘‘there’s Bezy agin! He’s most too 
long enough. | cur'us to live. I wanted he should give 


se 


But, say, what do ye give it red cow’s | the child a real good Seripter name, sech 
milk for? _Inever knowed there was any | as mine an’ his’n is. It seems as though 
great o’ virtoo in red cows.” | it give a child a kind of a pious start in 
*Sakes alive!” Here Semanthy House, | this world to call it out 0’ Seripter ; but 
Deacon House’s wife, took up the thread | he’s jest as sot! I don’ know’s you know 
of conversation. ‘I want to know ef | ‘twas so, but so it was, he made a reg’lar 
ye didn't? Why, red’s the powerfulest | idle out of "Mandy. He a’most said his 
thing! You jest put a red flannel round | prayers to her, I do b'lieve. She was a 
your throat, an’ it won't never be sore; an’ | good enough gal, for’t I know, but he took 
a red string in your ears ‘Il keep off fever, | on real foolish about her. The washing 
everybody knows; but then I don’t hold | was did for her; an’ he didn’t keep but 
to fetchim’ up a child on milk altogether; | two cows, because he wouldn't let her be 
they won't never make old bones that way. | overdid.” 
I b'lieve in hearty vittles for everybody. | ‘* Dew tell!” ‘‘ Well, I never!” ‘That 
Pie's real hearty ef ye make it good, an’so’s | doos beat all!”  ‘‘Sakes alive!” echoed 
cheese, when ye can't git butcher’s-meat. | round the quilt, as the old ladies glared 
[ b‘lieve I could stam’ it the year round on | over their spectacles, and suspended their 
pie an’ cheese an’ baked beans.” | needles, in the great shock of learning 
‘Well, ye see,” pottered on Mrs. Walk- | that a man could consider his wife’s com- 
er, who seized a chance to begin again, | fort before the fullness of his pocket. But 
3ezy he won't hear to no reason; he | they did not stop the flow of Keery’s mild, 
claims he knows more about fetchin’ up | incessant gabble: she went right on: 
children than I do, spite of my hevin’ hed| — ‘* Well, she wa’n’t real strong; kinder 
four on ‘em: he speaks about their all | weakly from the fust; an’ when she up 
dyin’ off, an’ says he wants his’n to live | an’ died, seemed as though Bezy couldn't 
—a-flyin’ in the face of Providence, as ye | stand it no way in the mortal world. He 
may say, for we all know folks die by | was cut down dreadful; the consolations 
the dispensations of Providence, an’ mortal | of religion wa’n’t of no account to him. 
inan can't say,‘ Why do ye so? to the | He behaved around a sight worse ’n Job 
Lord; but I don’ know but what brother | in the Bible did. Why, I tell ye, I was 
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skeert for a spell; an’ then {i up and I 
took him to do, I tell ye. 


| Says, Says : 
Bezaleel Hills,’ says I, * be ye a perfesser 
I don’t see how ye can fly inter 
Don't | 
ve know ye made a idle of "Mandy? says 


or not? 
the face o’ Providence this Way. 


[. ‘so the Lord he took her away from ye. 
Ye thought a heap too much of her.’ ‘Git | 
ut! says he, a-snappin’ at me so quick | 
screeched a little screech, an’ he banged 
the door, an’ you nor I nor nobody knows 
vhere under the canopy he went to; but 
he never come in till dark night, an’ his | 


eyes was as red as a rabbit's, an’ there was | 
iav seed onto his head. JI mistrust he'd 
ben into the mow a-cryin’, but 

Miss Polly, who saw she must fetch the 


vidow back to her subject-matter of dis 


course, interposed again: 
‘Well, he can’t call the boy after her, 


seein’ ‘tain’t a girl, an’ her t’other name 
as Smith. I guess he wouldn't never | 
yoke Smith an’ Hills up together.” 
A faint smile relaxed the severe wrin 
forehead. ‘I 
don’t suppose ye ever would guess, nor | 


kles of Keery’s sallow 
nobody else neither, but he doos act like | 
and when 
he doos say a thing he sticks to’t like 
shoemaker’s wax—that he’s a-goin’ to eall | 
that poor babe Amandar.” 

A chorus of exclamations again went | 
round the quilt. Mrs. Green, in the very 
act of snapping the chalked twine that 
marked the quilters’ pattern, lifted her | 
head and forgot to let go of the string. 

‘For mercy’s 


ill possessed about it: he says 


sakes, what do you 


mean ?”’ she said, sharply. ** Call a boy 
babe Amandy ?” 

‘**No, it ain't Amandy, but it’s as nigh 
tot as ye can turn your tongue an’ not 
say it, an’—” 

*“What upon the face of the yerth do | 
ye let him do it for?” 
Mrs. Green. 

Keery’s eyes opened as far as the se- 
cretive narrow lids would allow. 

‘**Let him!’ Hear that! I want to 
know ef ye think any mortal bein’ can | 
stop Bezy Hills from doin’ what he’s got 
a mind to?” 

‘‘Or any other man,” purred Miss Pol- 
ly, who had an elderly maiden’s con- 
tempt for the sex. | 

‘They ain’t all jest alike,” dryly re- 
marked Mrs. Green. 

A look of intelligence passed round the 
table: it was well known in Hampton that | 
Mrs. Green was the head of the family, | 


severely inquired 


| 


| child is presented for baptism ?” 


about it; an’ Ive 


| takes science to manage of ‘em. 
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and instead of rejoicing in her supremacy 
as a tribute to her abused sex, anda proph- 
ecy of hope, the women who should have 


| sympathized sniffed at her: such is hu- 


man nature, 

‘But what will folks say when the 
asked the 
deacon’s wife. 

‘There ‘tis agin,” wailed Keery. ** Bezy 
don’t bheve in infant baptism ; he says the’ 
ain’t nosech thing told about in the Bible, 
an’ he don’t b'heve ‘twas ever meant for 
folks to be baptized till they Was convert 
ed; an’ he won't never have it done to the 
babe no way, for he’s got a conscience 
talked, an’ talked, an’ 
talked to him, an’ I might jest as well 


| ha’ talked to the side o° White Mounting, 


for 

‘*T']l send the deacon over to deal with 
him,” said Mrs. House, to whom the dea 
con was the end of the law, for which the 
rest of her sisters secretly snitfed at her. 


|The happy medium of a bland inditfer 


ence was ‘‘the thing’ as to marital rela- 
tions in Hampton. 

‘**H’m !” said Miss Polly. ‘I don't 
blieve talk 1] turn him. I’ve seen quite 
a few men-folks, bein’ as I go out nursin’ 
by spells, an’ I've seen pretty clear that it 
The mor- 
tal! ITve seen a feller go boastin’ around 
that he would be master in his own house, 
he would be minded or things would crack, 
an’ come to find out he was jest twisted 


| round his wife’s finger, like a hank o’ 


darnin’ cotton, all the time he was bustin’ 
with boastin’. They're queercreturs. Like 


| enough, now, if you let Bezaleel alone, an’ 


keep a-peggin’ at the boy how’t he’s got 
a girl’s name tacked onto him, why, he'll 
git sick on’t himself when he comes to 
years, an’ drop it.” 
** Well, [declare fort! Inever thought 
o’ that,” responded the astonished widow ; 
and just then being called to help roll the 
quilt, she had no chance to say any more 
on the matter, for the minister’s wife came 
in, and the state of religion in the village 
became the topic of conversation, in defer- 
ence to her official position. 
But the stubborn fact remained that 
Bezy Hills would eall his boy Amandar 
—a name he had, indeed, invented, after 


| much study, and a dull sort of sense that 
| few if any feminine names ended in r, and 
| several masculine ones had that termina- 


tion. Possibly Keery might have taken 


the counsel of the serpent from Polly 
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Paine, but she did not live to try the force | 
of iteration: Amandar five | 
vears old his aunt died, and her place in 
the family was taken by a fat and kindly 
woman Whose husband had run away and 
left her in a drunken fit, and never been | 
Indeed Sally Swett took | 
no pains to discover him: she did not wish 
to marry again: and in taking care of 
Bezaleel’s house, and bringing up little 
‘Mandy, she was happy as she never had 
been during her married life, the only | 
skeleton in her closet being the fear that 
Apollos might yet appear on the stage, and | 
deprive her of a home. 

‘Mandy grew up as most country chil- 
dren grow, sunburned, ragged, dirty, but 
by no means neglected, for the motherly | 
heart of ‘‘ Aunt Sally,” never comforted | 
with offspring of her own, went out to the 
motherless boy, for whom she delighted | 
to make and mend, to concoct pies, turn- 
overs, gingerbread, and fantastic dough- 
nuts; she let him make endless work for 
her in the kitchen with his pans of mo- 
lasses candy, kettles of syrup to sugar 
off, pots of evil-smelling ointment for his | 
little boots, and roastings of chestnuts that 
would explode and fly in savory frag- 
ments all over the kitchen floor. But 
for all Sally’s indulgence she did not 
wean Amandar from his father: no temp- 
tation of food or fun could keep him from 
the lonely man’sside. Together they went 
to salt the sheep, to mend the rail fences, 
to sow rye, or plant corn and potatoes, 
and it was Bezy’s great solace to tell 
‘*’Mandy,” as he got to eall his boy, all 
about hisdead mother. The squirrel-cups, 
lifting soft gray buds and blooms of pink 
and purple from the dead leaves, remind- 
ed him how glad she always was to find 
them, and how her eyes sparkled when he 
brought them in first; he planted them all 
about her low grave on the hill-side, and 
‘Mandy helped him. Notathing was done 
about the farm without some reference to 
the past. 

‘*Yer ma liked them peach-blow pota- 
ters first best: I guess we'll set ‘em agin 
this vear;” or, ‘‘ Mother she took to rye 
bread amazin’, ef ‘twas new rye: we'll sow 
some onto that hill lot.” 

Great white-rose bushes were trained 
each year higher and higher by the door, 
because the dear dead wife had loved 
them; and by the time ‘Mandy was fifteen 
it seemed to him that the whole farm was 
linked to such tender associations of his 


before was 


heard of since. 


unknown mother, and her memory mac 
so living to him by the iterations of })js 
father’s love and loss, that it would seare 
ly have startled him to see the delicate 
face waiting at the window, or hear the 
young fresh voice call from his door, 
Perhaps he loved her all the more from 
the fact that he had borne her name at thy 
expense of much tribulation; for from the 
moment he began to attend the district 
school, that name had been the scorn and 
jest of all the other boys. Day after day 
he came home, his lips set with indigna 
tion, and his eyes red with tears, but never 
could his father get a word of complaint 
out of him, except, ‘‘Them boys plague 


me.” 


The child, young as he was, felt that 
his father would be even more hurt than 
he to find this dear memorial name had 
become only oceasion of anger and shame 
to the son who bore it. 

But Sally was a woman, and finding it 
in vain to question or coax "Mandy, her cu 
riosity was fired at once, and by various 
feminine arts and stratagems she suceeed- 
ed in discovering the secret from some of 
his playfellows; and one night when 
‘Mandy was safe asleep up stairs, and his 
father toasting his feet by the kitchen fire 
preparatory to hisown retirement, she laid 
down her knitting, and blandly plunged 
into the middle of things at once. 

‘“*Tve got to the bottom of *Mandy’s red 
eyes now, I tell ye, Square Hills. I set a 
sight by that youngster, an’ it’s took me 
aback to hev him come home every mor: 
tal day a-lookin’ mad, and sorry too. It’s 
them boys to the school. I say for't, I 
don’t want to fault Providence, but I do 
wish the Lord hed kinder contrived some 
way to carry on the world ‘thout boys. 
They're the most trouble, to the least pup- 
pus, of anything that ever was created, 
except mabbe Dutchmen an’ muskeeters; 
but seein’ they be here, the matter in hand 
‘pears to be to do a body’s darn’dest to sar- 
cumvent ‘em, as you may say. But I’m 
beat ef I know what to do about these 
here boys. They've got hold o’ Mandy’s 
name, it ‘:pears—I guess ‘twas writ into his 
speller--an’ they're a-plaguin’ of him to 
pieces: callin’ of him ‘Miss Hills,’ an’ 

‘lovely Manda,’ an’ a-askin’ of him ef 
he’s a-makin’ a quilt aginst his weddin’, 
an’ all sorts o’ talk like that, an’ wuss, if 
wusscan be. The little feller can’t thrash 





| 





‘em; he’s the smallest of the hull lot; an’ 
| I've figgered on’t all day, but I can’t do 
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nothin’ as I know of, so I thought I'd tell | 
you about it, for I vum I’m to my wits’ 


ends.’ 

A look of keen pain flitted across Bezy 
Hills’s face as Sally pratiled on. He had | 
not thought of this contingency. He was | 
a slow-minded man, possessed all these 


years by one dominant idea, and every- 
thing else fell into the background. His 
daily duties had been done because they 
must be; his sole enjoyment had been 
thinking of his wife, and talking about 
her to his boy. He had given him her 
name, as nearly as he could, in order to 
make her near to the child who had nev- 
er seen her, and the appellation was sa 
ered to him. He had never thought it 
could be made the jest and weapon of 
rough boys, or a torment instead of a 
pride to "Mandy. 

Perhaps if Amanda had lived, become 
the mother of other children, grown old 
and sad with hard work and the hard life 
of a farmer's wife, this devotion of her | 
husband would not have endured the wear | 
and tear of so many years. Probably he 
would have lost his patience with her 
headaches and groans, and learned the 
crim silence or the bitter speech that love 
never knows. He might have become not 
only indifferent, but unkind: men do. 
sut the sweet memory of their brief love 
and companionship became ideal because 
it was a memory, and he clung to it with 
a persistence reality never knows or in- 
spires. Had she died at forty, and left 
him with two or three children and ten 
cows, he would have looked about him in 
a very few months to find some one who 
should fill her place; as it was, his days 
went on unsolaced in that way, and he 
was as much an Amandian as he was a 
Christian—perhaps more so. 

But as he sat by the fire to-night in si- 
lence—for he made no answer to Sally, 
and she was too used to his silences, and 
cared too little for him, to resent them— 
his startled soul was forced to own that 








he had not been judicious or considerate | 


in making his boy wear his mother’s 
name, dear and sacred as it was. 

Nothing could be done about it now; 
the name was given, and he had sense 
enough to see that for him to interfere in 
the affair would only exasperate it; per- 
haps he had better not speak of it even to 
"Mandy. 

Rising, with a long sigh, at length, he 





took the tallow candle and stole up the 
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stair into his boy’s room, to take a good- 
night look. 

The child lay with his cheek on one 
hand, the dark lashes—so like his mother’s 

fallen on to the rose-tinted cheek, and 
the red lips just parted with an even 
breath of young health; but the lashes 
were still wet, and while his father gazed 
at him fondly, thinking how like his mo- 
ther he looked in that rest and position, a 
low sob, like the last swell of a storm, 
shook the boy’s chest, and a look of anger 
swept across his placid forehead. Bezy 
Hills was grieved to the heart. Long and 
late he pondered what he should do, and 
even in his troubled sleep, when at last it 
came, he was haunted by “Mandy’s angry 
face and tearful eyes. 

The next day was Saturday, and as it 
was good sap weather—weather that ** friz 
by night an’ thew by day,” as Sally said 

‘Mandy went up to the sugar camp 
with his father to stay till Sunday morn- 
ing. The hut was substantial, and a 
standing bed-place, laid thick with spruce 
boughs and sheep-skins, was delightful 
hardship to the boy. He stirred the 
kettles, fetched sap in his small pail, 
and carried a milk pan of snow from a 
hidden drift between two rocks at the 
north foot of Black Mountain, in which 
to cool his share of syrup, and harden it 
to wax—delicious, deleterious compound, 
that sticks the organs of speech together, 
and forbids deglutition to the strongest 
jaw, but has withal the flavor of wild 
honey, and the sweetness of nectar Olym- 
pus never knew. 

When noon-mark was straightened out 
by the great gnomon of a tulip-tree on 
the turf dial where the shanty stood, 
Bezy set some apples to roast before the 
fire, placed his tin pot of coffee on the 
ashes, and toasted some thick slices of 
cheese at the coals to eat with their rye 
bread and doughnuts—a meal fit for any 
king, “Mandy thought, its only objection 
being that a hearty dinner did somewhat 
limit the possibilities of eating maple 
wax; but the keen air edged his appetite, 
and demanded solids as well as sweets. 

While he was munching his last dough- 
nut, the silence of the repast was sudden- 
ly broken by his father. 

‘**Mandy,” said he, *‘ I've heerd tell that 
the boys to school plague ye a heap about 
your given name ?” 

*Mandy blushed up to the roots of his 
yellow hair. T 


They do plague some, pa,” 
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he said, honestly, though choking a little, | 
perhaps from the overdry doughnut. | 

‘Well, I've figgered on’t some, an’ I | 
don’t see but what ye'll hey to stan’ it 
for a spell. Ye ain't big enough to 
thrash ‘em, nor to knock ‘em over: when 
you be, I s’pose you will.” 

‘You bet,” exclaimed the eight-year- 
old hero. 

‘*But meantime don’t ye fret about it 
no more’n ye can help. Ye'’ve got mo- 
ther’s name as near as I could fix it, 
an’ ve an’ me think a sight o’ mother, 
don’t we ?” 

‘Mandy nodded: his mouth was still 
full, and pathos was not his forte. 

“Ye see, ef ved ben a little gal, why, 
‘twould hev come right; but ye wa‘n't, 
an’ I don’t know as I wanted for ye 
to be.” 

** T didn't,” shouted the indignant boy. 

** But, for all, I wanted ye to hev moth- 
er’s name. She was the best an’ the beau- 
tifulest cretur ever was, an’ them boys 
hain’t any one on ’em got no sech a mo- 





ther. lexpect if they hed they'd be proper 
glad to hev her given name tacked to’em.” 

‘Hullo! there’s a ’chuck,” shouted 
‘Mandy, and off he went, seizing a stake, 
and knocking over the apples, to wage 
war with a sober old woodchuck that had 
come out to inspect the savory odors in 
his usually quiet haunts. 

Bezy sighed, but the sugar needed stir- 
ring, and when “Mandy came back from 
the chase, disgusted that the froward 
beast would not stop to be killed, his fa- 
ther said no more to him about his school 
troubles; but what he had said dwelt long 
in the child’s mind, and had its effect. 

The old saying that ‘‘the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church” is as 
applicable to other affections as to reli- 
gion: the more the boys reviled and laugh- 
ed at "Mandy for wearing his mother’s 
name, the more closely he became attach- 
ed to it; and when time came to his aid 
with its slow security, and his thews and 
sinews were both strong and hard with 
his sturdy life and free growth, the boys 
of Hampton began to respect the ‘‘ dy- 
namic reasons of larger bones,” and be 
careful how they roused the wrath they 
found latent under Amandar’s kindly, 
handsome visage. 

About the time he was seventeen years 
old there came to the village a distant rel- 
ative of Bezaleel Hills, of the same sur- 
name. Samuel Hills had lived hitherto 


by the sea-side, but malaria, creeping slow 
ly up the Connecticut coast, had laid its 
chilly, withering finger on him after he 
was fifty years old, and driven him north- 
ward into the pure mountain air which 
his father had left, a long time since, to 
settle on a fat farm near Guilford. He 
exchanged these green acres now for as 
many of mountain pasture on the outskirts 
of Hampton, and under the care of his 
wife and daughter the old brown house 
put on a new aspect; morning - glories 
twined over the windows, the white-rose 
trees were pruned and trained, and a 
‘*posy bed” by the south door made the 
yard gay and fragrant. 

It was not strange that Samuel Hills’s 
daughter should be named Amanda, 
though to her relatives it seemed a pe- 
culiar and startling coincidence. Aman- 
da was as common in those days as Susie, 
Allie, Sallée, or any other absurdity end- 
ing in 7e is in these; and to the cultivated 
ear there is a far greater decency in the 
whole of any feminine appellative than 
in the nicknames that should be kept 
for household usage and private fond- 


| ness. Amanda wore her grandmother's 


name, who received it from her mother; 
and so little did she know of her relatives 
that till she came to Hampton she was 
all unaware of having a distant cousin 
of almost her own name. It was a pass- 
port at once to the good graces of Bezaleec] 
and his son that this bright, pretty young 
girl should so recall the wife and mother 
they both idolized. Amandar, just bud- 
ding into manhood, was carried away cap- 
tive atonce. And Amanda, who was his 
own age, rather looked down upon him 
in point of years, because a woman is al- 
ways so much older than a man, whatever 
equality of age may be shared by the two. 

Yet she was by no means unwilling to 
add another trophy to those already dan- 
gling at her belt, and she smiled, dim- 
pled, coquetted, till the handsome, awk- 
ward boy, who took the serious side of 
the matter, felt like a bewitched creature, 
and wore his chains with a silent joy, not 
yet knowing that they were chains. 

But while he was falling fathoms deep in 
love with Amanda, other youths in Hamp- 
ton discovered how pleasant it was to be 
welcomed in the cheery brown house by 
such sparkling eyes and red lips, and she 
had a welcome for all. 

Amandar began to feel pangs of jealous 





fury, to lose his sleep by night and his 
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appetite by day. 
tical vouth, instead of wasting his time 


Being, however, a prac- 


in sighs and philandering, he worked | 


harder than ever, and “laid about him,” 


as Robinson Crusoe says, to discover | 


how he should be soonest able to marry, 


id so earry his idol off from all compet- | 


tors. 

The farm was his father’s; he could not 
ask him to give it up, hor would its sterile 
icres ever furnish more than the barest 
support to their family as it was. Aman- 


dar’s desire was to go into some sort of | 


business, and make money more rapidly; 


and to this end he at last persuaded Bezy 


to let him go to work in the iron furnace | 


at Hampton Falls—a little offshoot of 
Hampton, on the Black River, only two 
miles from Bezy Hills’s farm. 

He worked in the furnace four years, 
his intelligence and st 
gradual promotion, and his wages ac 


swered the other, with a smirk of such 
meaning that Amandar’s blood boiled. 

** After a girl, eh ? 
drummin’.” 

Harris chuckled, and the other went 
on. ‘‘ Pretty, is she?” 

** You bet,” replied the indisereet youth, 
with still another laugh. 

‘What style 2” 

“Why, Smith, I don’t know: photo- 
graphs haven't been exchanged yet; that 
is’ —chuckling again 


I thought you was 


‘*no colored ones.” 
** Just like all country girls, I dare say 
hair straight as a candle, and nose the 
length of your arm.” 

‘Not abit. Haircurly, and nose a lit 
tle turned up.” 

Here Harris laughed uproariously, and 
Amandar clinched his fist, and straight- 


ened out his arm dangerously near the 


rengeth bringing | 


cumulating in the Rutland savings-bank; | 
but he had not the faith or the patience | 


(whichever it was) of Jacob, for the time 


he served for his Rachel seemed inter- 


minable, and was rendered even more 
tantalizing by that young woman's per 
sistent coquetry with other men. 
true she did not engage herself to any of 
them; there were too many delights in 
having a train of lovers for Amanda to 


have his own idol set up for public wor- 
ship, and "Mandy was too young and too 
dreadfully in earnest to be philosophical 
about the matter. 


It happened soon after he was twenty- | 
one that his brooding jealousy exploded, | 


and brought his affairs to a crisis. He 


so far as to have all the outside business 
in his hands, and he was mounted on top 
of the lumbering 
miles carried passengers between the rail- 


road station and Hampton Falls. Before 


It was | 


young man’s head. 

‘* Well, good luck to you! Hope she 
won't put on airs, and mitten you, to wind 
up.” 

‘Not she,” laughed Harris, as if the 
idea was the most exquisite of jokes. 
‘She ain't that kind. She'll fall into my 
mouth quick as ever I open it, you bet 
your head.” 

The words had scarce left his lips 


| when Amandar’s hand clutched his col- 


| lar, and he was flung off the seat just as 
sacrifice all to one; but no man likes to | 


the stage drew up at the Hampton tavern, 
and our hero, jumping down after him, 


| administered a sound pummelling to the 


surprised drummer before interfering spec- 
tators could pull him off. 

The bruised and bleeding youth was 
rescued, done up in vinegar and brown 


| paper, and put to bed up stairs, and a jus- 
had been away from home on some affair | 
of the furnace, for he had now advanced | 


‘*stage” that for a few | 


him, on either side of the driver, who | 


happened to be a new man on the line, 
and quite ignorant of Hampton people, 


the English call bagmen and the Ameri- 
cans drummers. Their conversation was 
not peculiarly interesting at first, but as 
Hampton steeple came in sight, one said 
to the other, 

“What takes you to this little hole, 
Harris ?” 

“Tm going to see "Mandy Hills,” an- 


tice of the peace brought immediately to 
deal with the assailant, who, having wash- 
ed his hands at the pump, sat down and 
waited for arrest as calmly as if assault 
and battery were his profession. 
However, the battered party could not 
appear against him that day, and there 
was no place to shut him up, so he gave 
bail, went to the office for an hour, and 


| thence walked home to tea. 
sat two young men of that class whom | 


Hampton, of course, was all alive with 
the affair before morning, and early next 
day Amandar appeared before the justice, 
with his disfigured adversary, who had his 
temple covered with wet brown paper, and 
diffused a mingled odor of cider vinegar 
and New England rum through the as- 
sembly that crammed the little court- 
room. Amandar could not bring him- 
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self to confess the motive for his appar- | betook himself to the hill farm that very 


ently unprovoked assault, so he submitted 
to the heavy fine imposed, and privately 
sought occasion to apologize to Harris, or 
rather to explain. The young man burst 
into a roar of laughter, all the more un- 
controllable that Amandar’s face blazed 
all over at this unseemly levity, till Har- 
ris at last caught breath. 

‘“My dear fellow, I never saw Miss 
Hills in my life, nor ever knew there was 
such a person; but you and I have corre- 
sponded about that pig-iron, though of 
course as I only signed my letter Fowle, 
Norris, and Co., per H., you could not 
know my name ; 
and been rather 


but I had seen yours, 

bee pardon—rather 
amused at it; so when Jack began to 
question me (which he is mighty apt to 
do), I thought I'd blind him, and answer- 
edasI did. Particulars were made to or- 
der ; I don’t see how they came to fit. 
Honest, now, did they ?” 

‘* Well, her hair does curl some,” awk- 
wardly admitted Amandar, unconscious 
of nightly papering and pinching; ‘‘and 
I didn’t know but you'd call her nose pug. 
don't.’ 

Harris could not help another laugh, 
and Amandar almost said, ‘*‘Confound 
my name!” but just as his lips opened, 
loyalty and love for the dead mother 
closed them, and he only said, ‘* Well, I 
was a fool, and I own it.” 

‘You can't say no fairer than that, old 
fellow. Shake hands on it, will you?” 

And Amandar and Harris ‘‘ made up,” 
as children say ; but the unlucky name 
had not yet done its work. Somebody 
overheard this conversation, or ‘* Jack,” 
sharing in the explanation, betrayed it 
with his easy tongue, for in twenty-four 
hours it had reached Amanda, and made 
her furious. New England, as a rule, 
does not take kindly to sentiment, even 
of the chivalric sort; and Hampton peo- 
ple were only too glad to get a laugh on 
Amandar, who had always, as their phrase 
went, ‘‘kept himself to himself.” And 
Amanda well knew she would be teased 
and laughed at unmercifully ; but her 
namesake, unconscious of her wrath, and 
feeling that the time had come when he 
had courage to ask her, since the blow he 
struck for her sake seemed to have roused 
his dormant manhood, and proved to him- 
self that he had at last the daring to 

“nut it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 














night. 

He was too absorbed in his purpose to 
understand Amanda’s silence and_ the 
flash of her eyes, but the moment they 
were alone, in good set terms he asked her 
to marry him. 

““T guess not!” she retorted, bitterly. 
‘*T dow know how you ask. Hain’t you 
made my name a by-word and a hissin’ 
already down to the village? I’ve heerd, 
sir, about your knockin’ down that city 
feller, and I don’t think it’s no great rec- 
ommend to a man to have him ready to 
quarrel for a breath, as you may say.” 

** But, “Mandy,” gasped the astonished 
suitor, **I couldn't set such store by you 
as Ido, and hear a man speak light of you 
that way.” 

‘Then stop a-settin’ store by me, ’s all 
I’ve got to say.” 

‘*T can’t do it, I can’t; I'd as lief root 
out twitch-grass out o’ a ten-acre lot. J 
can’t no more stop likin’ of ye ’n I ean 
stop breathin’.” 

** Well, Idon’ know’s that’s my blame,” 
retorted Amanda, with genuine scorn. 

It seemed to her this man was a weak 
fool; a Scythian wooer who would have 
knocked her down and carried her away 
across his saddle, would have commanded 
her respect much more. Amandar was far 
too much in love to perceive the trait in 
his charmer’s character which would 
have made his marriage with her emphat- 
ically ‘‘the curse of a granted prayer.” 
He could not yet take no for an answer; 
his misery and his passion made him ab- 
ject. He went on: ‘* Maybe [ve hurried 
up matters too much; try and think on’t, 
Amandy. Ill wait; I can wait; I'd wait 
seven year, like the man in the Bible, if 
so be you'd take me to the end on’t, as he 
was took.” 

There is a curious provision of Provi- 
dence in the nature of girls who are not 
sophisticated by life or education, which 
makes a man whom they do not love, but 
who loves them, actually hateful and dis- 
gusting the moment he betrays his devo- 
tion. Itseemed to Amanda that her lover 
was intolerable; she would have liked to 
drive him out of the house; her whole na- 
ture rose up in an instinctive revolt against 
him; she shuddered inwardly at the ide: 
of his presence continually before her, and 
her wrath found words. 

‘* Hain’t you got eyes, Amandar Hills ?” 
she said, with cold fury. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
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Imean nowhenIsayno? Let alone that | phrasy than conventional literature or ro- 


[ wouldn’t marry you ef you was the last 
eyeated critter of the masculine sect in the 
hull universe—I wouldn’t never marry a 
man that I set by like all possessed ef he 
hed a girl’s name: so there now!” 

This was brutal, but convincing. 
Amandar’s head dropped on his breast. 
He picked up his hat and loitered out of 
the door, feeling strangely weak and un- 
certain, yet withal a little indignant, from 
an odd consciousness that his mother’s 
memory had not been respected. He was 
not given to analyzing his sensations; he 
could feel, but he could not ‘* peep and 
botanize” in his own soul; he could only 
east a wistful glance at the green flower- 
set mound in the grave-yard as he went 


by, and send a tender thought to the mem- 
! 


| mantic poetry supplies, would not Sally 


ory that was so far the only religion he | 


possessed, but, like all human religions, 
had no power to heal the hurt within him. 
It happened that Sally had been at the 


} 
l 


finding Amanda’s mother in the kitchen, 
and hearing voices in the front room, she 
naturally went to the door to see if Mrs. 
Hills was there, and in the little entry 
her steps were arrested by the pleading 
sound of her boy’s voice. She loved 
Amandar little less than if he had been 
her own child, and her faithful old heart 
sank as she gathered the sense of his low, 


eager words. It did not occur to her to | 
go away; she had not been educated into | 


that sense of honor, which is not a native 


trait of women, and her blood boiled as | 


she heard Amanda's cruel words, so dis- 


tinctly and curtly uttered that they were | 
like so many blows. Instinct taught her | 


not to follow the rejected lover and offer 
him comfort; she only set down her yeast 
pitcher and left the house, feeling that she 
could not restrain her tongue if she met 
Amanda then and there. 

Poor old Sally! Amandar writhed 
and groaned and tossed all night in pure- 
ly self-centred misery ; but she, in the next 
chamber, sighed and woke also; tears of 
deep pity and grief stole from her dim 
eyes, and wet her sallow, wrinkled cheeks 
with the most unselfish of all suffering, 
yet the pathos and the picturesqueness of 
the situation all lay with him; for is not a 
despairing lover by far a finer figure than 
a sympathizing old woman ? 

Yet could we but look at the pair, hav- 
ing our sight purged by some diviner eu- 


hill-side farm that evening to return some | 
yeast borrowed in an emergency, and not | 


appear the nobler and lovelier of the suf- 
ferers? However that may be, Amandar 
never knew what pure tears were shed for 
him that night, or what honest pangs tor 
tured poor Sally for his sake. He got up 
the next morning and went to his work 
as usual, but the spring of his life was 
broken, its interest gone; nothing from 
within could help him, nothing without 
offered aid. He set himself with listless 
quiet to endure: that alone was left to him, 
the resource of a dumb animal, the vis 
inertia of the tree that lies where it falls. 
If help was ever to come, it must seek him 
and save him without his will or wish. 
His father looked at him with sad eyes, 
but said nothing. Sally cooked every 
dainty dish she could remember or invent 
from her small resource of material, but 
all was alike to the weary body that held 
this stricken soul. That the two who 
idolized and attended him never offered 
tender speech, gentle caress, loving look 
or touch, was not for want of love, but 
from the dreadful reticence that underlies 
all New England character, and forbids it 
|to blossom in expression, though like 
some abnormal plant it may bear fruit 
abundantly in deeds, from the most insig- 
nificant or unlovely flowers. 

So the summer went on drearily enough: 
the routine of seed-time and harvest, old 
as the world’s gray ribs, recurrent as the 
sad story of life, occupied Bezaleel Hills 
| as it had done over and over before; into 
many a furrow he ploughed useless re- 
grets and defeated hopes, for he was hard- 
ly less disappointed than his son, though 
the bitterest element of Amandar’s trou- 
ble, the love that he had wasted, was not 
a part of his father’s pain; yet, for all the 
ache of the sower, the regardless seed ab- 
sorbed dews of night and summer show- 
ers, softened, sprouted, burst into the 
blade, shot into the stalk, swelled into the 
heavy-freighted ear with the divine se- 
quences of nature as gladly as if there 
were no humanity in the atmosphere; also 
the fair pink blooms of the orchards paint- 
ed the knotted old boughs, wiled the bees 
with their delicate bitter perfume and 
drop of limpid honey, faded, fell, gave 
way to small green spheres rounding 
daily to full-orbed fruit that lay at last in 
heaps of gold and crimson on the long 
scant grass below; the forests feathered 
into waving verdant plumes, darkened, 
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rioted in brilliance indescribable, and 
whirled away their finery on the wild au- 
tumnal winds; but there was no parallel 
growth or loss in the dull sorrow that had 
taken hold of Amandar’s strong nature. 
Humanity is not the flower of an hour or 
a season; it takes a lifetime for develop- 
ment, a long tale of years for its growth, 
fruitage, and death; its harvests are sud- 
den, and it sleeps long ages in the dust 
before any resurrection; but then comes 
another and eternal up-springing, a bloom 
that knows no harvest, a perennial spring. 

It was in the bitter days of November 
that Sally heard of her sister’s death in a 
remote village of Maine. Hepsy was her 
only living relative, and the stringent 
separation of poverty had kept them apart 
since they were children; occasionally a 
letter had passed between them, but fur- 
ther than these brief, clumsy, ill-spelled 
messages, Sally knew nothing of her sis- 
ter’s life except its bare circumstances. 
She had married Sam Tucker, a poor, 
amiable, ‘‘ shiftless” creature, half farm- 
er, half fisherman, and had the poor man’s 
blessing, ten children; but six of these 
lay buried in Fosdick Island grave-yard, 
three had been lost in a boat out blue- 
fishing. Sam had been dead ten years, 
and there was left of all the tribe only 
the fifth child, Love, a girl of eighteen, 
who had been her mother’s sole comfort 
and company since the last baby was laid 
beside its father. 

Hepsy had known she was about to dic, 
and with much pain and delay penned a 
short good-by to Sally, begging her to find 
some place for Love where she could earn 
her living and be near her aunt. 

‘*For she’s a kinder cossit, Sary, and I 
mistrust she'll hanker after me sum. I 
want you should be muther to her nigh as 
ken be, and sorter harten of her upp when 
she taiks on, as mabbe she will. Poor 
cretur! I hate to hev to leave her, but I 
hoap the Lord and you'll take keer on her.” 

This letter came inclosed in one from a 
neighbor announcing Mrs. Tucker's death, 
and Sally, with red eyes and mild snuf- 
fles, put it into Bezy’s hand to read. 

He puzzled through it, and wiped the 
back of his hand across his eyes, mutter- 
ing under his breath, ‘‘ Darn them cob- 
webs!” though he knew, and Sally knew, 
that no spider that ever was laid in egg 
was the author of the dimness he was 
ashamed to own. 

‘Well, Sally, the’ ain’t but one thing 








for to do, an’ that is for you to go to the 
island, an’ fetch the poor gal hum with 
ye. Fetch her here, I say, till she finds a 
better place. She'll be dreadful lonesome 
an’ scary, to begin with: you must get 
her used to folks gradooal. There’s plen- 
ty room in this old barrack, an’ enou 
vittles, an’ she’s welcome. Nuf said.” 

So Sally, who had made a perfect auto 
crat of Bezy of late years, meekly obeyed, 
drew out her small savings from the bank. 
and with trembling ignorance went her 
way, managing to reach Fosdick Island 
safely, and in a week returned with her 
charge to Hampton, slipping back into 
her old place with a sigh of satisfaction. 
Love was a great surprise to the squire, 
who had thought of her as a lank, fright 
ened, homely down East girl, and stared 
in amaze at the quiet, sweet face that 
smiled up at him so modestly, the trim 
plump figure, the exquisitely neat dress, 
and shining hair. 

‘*T swan!” he said to Amandar, ‘‘ she’s 
the most like one of them blue pidgins 
of anything I ever see in a woman.” 

But Amandar did not care. 

As the year went on a new sense of 
comfort stole into the house. Love had 
that inborn power of making any place 
she inhabited attractive and home-like, 
which is a greater gift to a woman than 
any artistic faculty. She brightened up 
the dark kitchen with gay patchwork 
cushions in the arm-chairs, set two scar- 
let-flowered geraniums in the south win- 
dow which she had fetched from her old 
home, and pinned up some chintz curtains 
to the windows, relies of Sally’s former 
housekeeping; then she scoured up the 
old pewter platters to silvery brightness, 
and made the brass tops of shovel and 
tongs radiant. A red shawl served for 
stand cover, and a few books always lay 
on it. The kitchen looked like a place to 
live in, not a mere shelter and feeding 
trough; and not its least ornament was 
Love’s calm sweet face, the brown eves 
shining a welcome to each comer, the 
brown hair braided and pinned up with 
that smooth glitter carefully kept hair 
shows; and the white apron, cuffs, and 
collar spotlessly pure against her black 
woollen dress. Her very face expressed 
the atmosphere that she seemed to dwell 
in, and to spread about her a sense of 
peace, composure, and rest. 

She reminded Bezy of his lost wife 
many and many a time. Her eyes were 
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like Amanda’s; so was her shining hair; | have troubled him if she had put on flan- 


and though Love’s health and plumpness 
were as unlike Amanda's frail delicacy 
as could be, Bezy did not place any stress 
on that: he thought it merely the natu- 
ral distinction between the girl and the 
young mother. 
his "Mandy, almost as gentle and sweet, 


nel patches; but there are as many works 
of supererogation in love as in the Romish 
religion. 

She, too, saw that no button ever missed 


}its duty, no string was ever torn off or 


At any rate, she was like | 


and his old young life came back to him | 
like a lovely mournful dream as he look- | 


ed at Love sitting where his wife had 


sat in their brief happiness, flitting in 


and out at little household cares just as | 


she did, and making the house 
again, as In all these years it had never 


been. And as the days went on, a subtle 


sense of comfort and peace stole, even | 
his will, into Amandar’s heart. | 
He scarce ever looked at Love or spoke | 
to her; but he could not help hearing | 


against 


his father’s voice soften when he said 
the pucker was getting smoothed out of 
Sally’s forehead, or ignore the fact that 
the daily meals were better cooked, more 
neatly served, more savory of smell—in 
every Way more appetizing—than before. 


A man’s heart and his stomach are said | 
vould | 


to be interchangeable terms. I 
not so malign the sterner sex as to in- 
dorse this fact, yet I certainly know of 


more than one instance where a woman’s | up afresh on hill and dale, and bluebirds 


home | 


sole tie to an unloving, seltish, cold hus- | 
band has been her power of ministering } 


deftly to his chronic dyspepsia. I am 


avert divorce and preserve family unity 


where all else failed, and love had never | 


been. The moral of which is—young la- 
dies, learn to cook well. 

And how was it with Lovey ? 
girl reader, how would it have been with 


Dear | 


you, if, homeless, almost friendless, you | 


had been brought into the daily 
of a youth good-looking enough, 
do, intelligent, and the victim of 
fortunate attachment ? 

Dear little Lovey! she pitied Amandar 
with all her sweet gentle heart. She 


society 
well to 


knotted on any of his clothes. She brush- 
ed his Sunday suit every Saturday with a 
little of the same devotion that impelled 
her prayers, and stitched his collars with 


| a tender thought to every two threads as 


well as a stitch, and hemming his hand 
kerchiefs gave’ her a more exquisite joy 
than the finest Kensington embroidery 


ever confers on its votaries. 


Yes, Lovey was in love; in love after 
the genuine old fashion of Eden, when 
there was but one man for one woman; 
in love without an alloy of diamonds or 
settlements, trousseau, or lace and white 


| satin; in love in that divine, almighty, 
‘* Lovey,” nor could he fail to see how 


absorbing, unselfish way that counts not 


its own life dear unto itself in comparison 


| with the lightest wish or want of the be- 


loved: and Amandar, feeling the sun rise 
on him, did not see it; growing warm and 
light of heart as he went on with his back 
to the east, he yet wist not that it shone. 
But spring at last kissed the land, the 
brown fields softened in tint, the 
brooks laughed, the winter grain sprung 


sad 


ventured to call out their small encourage- 
ments from leafless trees. Work at the 


| forge was dull, and Amandar staid at 
sure that I have seen this despised faculty | 


home to help his father plough. The first 


| few days of May were warm even to sul- 


triness, and holding a plough on the hill- 


| side in the blaze of noon proved too much 


for his unaccustomed head ; a sudden ache 
smote him, so severe that he had to stop 
and sit down to recover from the shock, 
which almost amounted to sun-stroke. 
His father was startled at the pale face and 


| blue lips that told their own story, and 


an un- | 


sent him home at once. When he reached 
the house, Sally and Love were taking in 


| the wash from the lines in the orchard, 


thought Amanda Hills a cruel, heartless | 


coquette, which was rather unjust to ’Man- 
dy, at her worst a mere coarse, common- 
place girl, not at all the being Amandar 
painted her. 


and Amandar went up to his room with- 
out seeing them. Thecool shade and soft 


|air flowing through his blinds relieved 


So her beautiful pity work- | 


= ‘ : | 
ed itself out in gentle deeds; it was she | 
who darned the youth’s stockings with | 


such an even lattice of yarn, so smoothly 
ended or begun that his foot never felt 
the new fabric—probably it never would 


and soothed him so that he fell asleep at 


once, and awoke some hours afterward to 
the sound of voices; the two women were 
sitting on the back door-steps, and before he 
was really conscious of where he was and 
whose voices he heard, Sally said to Love, 

‘*The meat-man told me a piece o’ news 
to-day.” 
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Lovey laughed like a song-sparrow, for 
it was the joke of the house to call the 
meat-man Sally's newspaper. 

‘Well, he did, really, this time: he says | 
for true that Amandy Hills is a-goin’ to | 
marry old Square Shores down to Lud- 
low.” 

The listener felt a dull pang in his heart, 
and a thrill of sharp surprise followed to | 
fee] the pang was so dull. 

‘‘Isn’t she goin’ to do well?” asked 
Love, rather as a matter of course than 
for any deep interest in the subject. 

‘** Well, I don’ know’s she is, an’ I don’ 
know assheis. He’s got means—he’s gota 
sight of means—if that’s all; an’ he lives 
into a two-story yaller brick house, with a 
big gardin, and a picket fence all round 
on’t; but he’s cur’us, dark complected, an’ 
jest as pernickity as an old maid, and 
meaner !—my land !—meaner'n dirt. If 
she’s marryin’ on him for money, she 
won't get none on't.” 

‘*T hope she won't,” burst out Love, in 
a righteous indignation. ‘*I think any- 
body that marries anybody for money 
ought to get come up with every time.”’ 

** Highty-tighty! why, Lovey, you ain't 
riled none, be ye?, Money’s like fried cakes, 
real handy to hev in the house, now I tell 
ye. ‘FI was a gal agin, I'd keep an eye 
out to’t, you'd better believe, when folks 
come a-foolin’ round me. ‘Tain’t to be 
sneezed at.” 

‘*T don’t believe you would one bit, 
Aunt Sally. I know you, and you 
wouldn’t marry a man for his money no 
more’n I would.” 

‘Well, ef you know so much, child, 
what on airth would you marry a man 
for, ef I may be so bold ?” 

Lovey’s fair sweet face colored like a 
peach blossom, from soft round throat to 
shining hair, as she answered, ‘* For noth- 
ing only because I loved him so I couldn't 
help it.” 

‘*My land! seems to know a heap about 
it. Well, “Mandy ain't that sort; she 
wouldn't hev our ’Mandar jest cos he’s 
got a queer name.” 

‘Aunt Sally! Is that what makes him 
so awful sober ?” 

‘* Jest exactly that. I heerd her tellin’ 
of him myself, accidental like, as ye may 
say; an’ she done it as though she knock- 
ed him down with a stun, an’ kinder liked 
to. Itell ye I never heerd a woman no 
harder spoken than "Mandy Hills was, in 
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this mortal world.” 





“Oh, Aunt Sally, how hateful! ] 
should have thought she’d ha’ liked him 
all the better for thinkin’ so much of his 
dead mother. I’m sure I felt just like 
cryin’ when you told me about the squire’s 


| namin’ of him after the one he set such 


store by ; seemed as though ’twas most 
worth while to die if it made folks think 
so much of you.” 

“Why, how you talk, child! You 
ain't dreadful way-wise yet, it’s plain to 
behold. It’s a sight better to hey ’em set 
by ye whilst ye live. Itdon’t do Miss Hills 
no good up there under the mulleins an’ 
burdocks to hev the square allers thinkin’ 
about her and mournin’ after her.” 

‘I don’t believe it,” retorted Lovey, 
her soft voice thrilled with indignation. 
‘*T don’t believe but what she knows all 
about it, and is sort of comforted by it. 
She ain't up there in the forlorn old grave- 
yard; she’s in a better place, and I know 
she likes to be loved more’n ever. My 
gracious ! do you think I shouldn't know, 
if I was ever so dead, that anybody I set 
my life by had forgot me, and taken an- 
other into my place ?” 

‘* Well, well, well, child, don’t be so 
stirred up. I don’t know nothin’ about it, 
nor you don’t nuther, an’ it’s time to put 
the teato draw. Fetch up the butter, will 
ye? and cut the bread.” And Sally walk- 
ed off to her work, unable to cope with the 
ardent young heart that life and grief had 
not yet tamed down to hard sense and 
practical philosophy. 

But there was another heart, still 
young, if wounded, that heard and _ re- 
sponded in the chamber overhead, where 
Amandar lay in the cool silence, listening 
—very dishonorably, no doubt—to the 
door-step conversation. If he had read 
Shakspeare, probably he would have 
quoted that well-worn passage, 


“Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets.” 


As it was, he had a sense of comfort and 
peace enter his very soul from the gen- 
uine and tender sympathy Love bestowed 
on him; there was a woman, then, who 
not only did not despise his name, but 
could love him the better for it—a heart 
that knew what a beloved memory was, 
and admired the respect in which the liv- 
ing held it. 

Yes, Amandar began to see the sun. 
There is no creature on earth so consola- 
ble as man. A dog will mourn his lost 





master to the death, and a woman bewail 
her husband till she rejoins him; but in 
man there lies a sublime store of affection 
that must expend itself on somebody 

Amandar 
was no exception to this great compensa 


cenerally on some woman. 


torv rule; he had resisted it longer than 
usual, because of a certain trait in his na 


ture—a tendency to monotony, which he | 
inherited, diminished in descent, from his 
father: but now resistance fell, like the | 


blast of a 
The queen was dead: long live 
the queen! He began from that hour to 
recognize and cultivate a sort of healthy 
hatred of Amanda, to wonder that he had 
never understood her character before, 
and to draw daily the most odious of com- 
parisons between her and Lovey. 

In short, he fell manfully in love again, 
and before the ploughed land was well 
harrowed and seeded the new passion had 


walls of Jericho, before the 
breath. 


sprouted so well that he himself recog- | 
nized it, and began to wonder if it would | 


be successful. But Lovey was timid, shy, 
and evasive as a nestling partridge. It 
was, or seemed, many a long day before 
Amandar could detain her from her oecu- 


pations long enough to tell the old story; | 


and when, one day, with masculine will, 
he swept the clothes off the line himself, 


and took possession of the small schemer | 


who had made their in-gathering an ex- 
cuse to avoid him, it was a matter of 
hours to persuade her that he really was 
in deep earnest. She could not under- 
stand that the love which had shipwreck- 
ed him was a thing of the past, and a new 
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| passion as genuine as the first had taken 

true hold of him. It was only after long 
argument and iterated assurances that 

Lovey, moved ho doubt by the convie- 
tion so earnestly expressed that she alone 
of all women could have availed to heal 
his wound, consented to believe in him, 
| and revealed her own honest tender heart 
with a gentle shyness that became it as 
moss does a rose-bud. 

It was a day of rejoicing in that house 
when Amandar told his father and Sally 
| that Love had consented to be his wife. 
| Bezalee! already loved her as a daughter, 
|and she only disputed Sally’s heart with 

Amandar. And as for the lover, he was 
| happy; in this case it was he who held 
| the cheek out, and Lovey who kissed it. 
| He was not now slave, but master, and 
| the natural position set him at ease, and 
| restored the self-respect Amanda had from 
| the beginning trampled on, and at last 
outraged. Before the harvest came they 
were married, and under Love's house- 
| hold reign peace and brightness came per- 
|; manently to live in the old farm-house, 
| Amandar’s mother found another wor- 
shipper at her homely shrine, and if there 
was a thorn in Lovey’s roses, it was the 


| fact that no little girl was given her to 
| wear the sacred appellation of its grand- 
| mother. And of all the fine boys who 
| made in their turn a temporary bedlam 

of the farm, not one was permitted to be 

called after his father, for Amandar had 
| answered for himself the old question, and 
| found out that there is a great deal in a 
| name, 





WASHINGTON 


XIII. 

T may be thought the Doctor was too 
I positive, and Mrs. Almond intimated as 
much, But as he said, he had his impres- 
sion; it seemed to him sufficient, and he 
had no wish to modify it. He had passed 
his life in estimating people (it was part of 
the medical trade), and in nineteen cases 
out of twenty he was right. 

‘*Perhaps Mr. Townsend is the twenti- 
eth case,” said Mrs. Almond. 

‘** Perhaps he is, though he doesn’t look 
to me at all like a twentieth case. 
will give him the benefit of the doubt, 
and, to make sure, I will go and talk with 





* Copyright, 1880, by Henry James, Jun. 


But 1} 


SQUARE.’ 


| Mrs. Montgomery. She will almost cer- 
| tainly tell me I have done right; but it is 
| just possible that she will prove to me that 
| I have made the greatest mistake of my 
| life. If she does, I will beg Mr. Towns- 
end’s pardon. You needn't invite her to 
meet me, as you kindly proposed; I will 
write her a frank letter, telling her how 
matters stand, and asking leave to come 
and see her.” 

‘*T am afraid the frankness will be 
chiefly on your side. The poor little wo- 
man will stand up for her brother, what- 
ever he may be.” 

‘‘ Whatever he may be? I doubt that. 
People are not always so fond of their 
brothers.” 
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‘* Ah,” said Mrs. Almond, ‘‘ when it’s a 
question of thirty thousand a year coming 
into a family—” 

‘‘ If she stands up for him on account 
of the money, she will be a humbug. If 
she is ahumbug, I shall see it. If I see it, 
I won't waste time with her.” 

“She is not a humbug—she is an ex- 
emplary woman. She will not wish to 
play her brother a trick simply because 
he is selfish.” 

‘Tf she is worth talking to, she will 
sooner play him a trick than that he 
should play Catherine one. Has she seen 
Catherine, by-the-way ‘—does she know 
her 7” 

‘‘Not to my knowledge. Mr. Towns- 
end can have had no particular interest in 
bringing them together.” 

“If she is an exemplary woman, no, 
But we shall see to what extent she an- 
swers your description.” 

‘IT shall be curious to hear her deserip- 
tion of you,” said Mrs. Almond, with a 
laugh. ‘* And, meanwhile, how is Cath- 
erine taking it ?” 

‘* As she takes everything—as a matter 
of course.” 

‘*Doesn’t she make a noise ? 
she made a scene ?” 


Hasn't 


‘She is not scenic.” 

‘*T thought a love-lorn maiden was al- 
ways scenic.” 

‘*A ridiculous widow is more so. La- 
vinia has made me a speech: she thinks 
me very arbitrary.” 

‘She has a talent for being in the 
wrong,” Mrs. Almond. ‘But I 
am very sorry for Catherine, all the 
same.” 

‘Soam JI. But she will get over it.” 

‘*You believe she will give him up ?” 

**Tecount upon it. She has such an ad- 
miration for her father.” 

**Oh, we know all about that! But it 
only makes me pity her the more. It 
makes her dilemma the more painful, and 
the effort of choosing between you and 
her lover almost impossible.” 

‘Tf she can’t choose, all the better.” 

“Yes, but he will stand there entreat- 
ing her to choose, and Lavinia will pull 
on that side.” 


said 


‘I am glad she is not on my side; she 
is capable of ruining an excellent cause. 
The day Lavinia gets into your boat, it 
capsizes. But she had better be careful,” 
said the Doctor. ‘I will have no treason 
in my house.” 








‘I suspect she will be careful, for she is 
at bottom very much afraid of you.” 

‘They are both afraid of me—harmless 
as Lam,” the Doctor answered. ‘* And it 
is on that that I build—on the salutary ter- 
ror I inspire.” 

XIV. 

He wrote his frank letter to Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, Who punctually answered it, men- 
tioning an hour at which he might present 
himself in the Second Avenue. She lived 
in a neat little house of red brick, which 
had been freshly painted, with the edges 
of the bricks very sharply marked out in 
white. It has now disappeared, with its 
companions, to make room for a row of 
structures more majestic. There were 
green shutters upon the windows, without 
slats, but pierced with little holes, arranged 
in groups; and before the house was a di- 
minutive ** yard,” ornamented with a bush 
of mysterious character, and surrounded 
by a low wooden paling, painted in the 
same green as the shutters. The place 
looked like a magnified baby-house, and 
might have been taken down from a shelf 
in a toy-shop. Doctor Sloper, when he 
went to call, said to himself, as he glanced 
at the objects I have enumerated, that Mrs. 
Montgomery was evidently a thrifty and 
self-respecting little person—the modest 
proportions of her dwelling seemed to in- 
dicate that she was of small stature—who 
took a virtuous satisfaction in keeping 
herself tidy, and had resolved that, since 
she might not be splendid, she would at 
least be immaculate. She received him in 
a little parlor, which was precisely the 
parlor he had expected: a small unspeck- 
led bower, ornamented with a desultory 
foliage of tissue-paper, and with clusters 
of glass drops, amid which—to carry out 
the analogy—the temperature of the leafy 
season was maintained by means of a cast- 
iron stove, emitting a dry blue flame, and 
smelling strongly of varnish. The walls 
were embellished with engravings swathed 
in pink gauze, and the tables ornamented 
with volumes of extracts from the poets, 
usually bound in black cloth stamped with 
florid designs in jaundiced gilt. The Doc- 
tor had time to take cognizance of these 
details; for Mrs. Montgomery, whose con- 
duct he pronounced under the cireum- 
stances inexcusable, kept him waiting 
some ten minutes before ‘she appeared. 
At last, however, she rustled in, smooth- 
ing down a stiff poplin dress, with a little 
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frightened flush in a gracefully rounded | 
cheek. 


She was a small, plump, fair woman, 


with a bright, clear eye, and an extraor- | 


| 
| 


dinary air of neatness and briskness. But | 
these qualities were evidently combined | 


with an unaffected humility, and the Doe- 


| your pleasure ; 


tor gave her his esteem as soon as he had | 


looked at her. A brave little person, with 
lively perceptions, and yet a disbelief in 
her own talent for social, as distinguished 
from practical, affairs—this was his rapid 
mental résumé of Mrs. Montgomery, who, 
was flattered by what 


as he saw, she re 





am extremely glad to see you,” she 
— in a tone which seemed to admit, at 
the same time, that this had nothing to do 
with the question. 
The Doctor took advantage of 


mission. 


this ad- 
‘*T didn’t come to see you for 
I came to make you say 
disagreeable things—and you can’t like 


| that. What sort of a gentleman is your 


brother ?” 


Mrs. Montgomery's illuminated gaze 


crew vague, and began to wander. She 


evarded as the honor of his visit. Mrs. | 
Montgomery, in her little red house in | 


the Second 


whom Dr. Sloper was one of the great 


Avenue, was a person for | 


men, one of the fine gentlemen of New | 


York: and while she fixed her agitated 
eyes upon him, while she clasped her mit- 


tened hands together in her glossy poplin | 


lap, she 


had the appearance of saying to | 


herself that he quite answered her idea of | 


what a distinguished guest would natural- 
ly be. She apologized for being late; but 
he interrupted her. 

‘* It doesn’t matter,” 
[ sat here I 


he said; ‘‘ for while 
[ had time to think over what I 
wish to say to you, and to make up my 
mind how to begin.” 

**Oh, do begin,” murmured Mrs. } 
gomery. 


66 1} 


It is not so easy,” said the Doctor, 
** You will have gathered from 
my letter that I wish to ask you a few 
questions, and you may not find it very 
comfortable to answer them.” 

“Ves, I have thought what I s 
say. It is not very easy.” 


smiling. 


should 


tion—my state of mind. Your brother 
wishes to marry my daughter, and I wish 
to find out what sort of a young man he 
is. A good way to do so seemed to be to 
come and ask you, which I have proceed- 
ed to do. 

Mrs. Montgomery evidently took the 
situation very seriously ; she was in a 
state of extreme moral concentration. 
She kept her pretty eyes, which were il- 


attached to his own countenance, and ev- 
idently paid the most earnest attention to 
each of his words. Her expression indi- 
cated that she thought his idea of coming 
to see her a very superior conception, but 
that she was really 
ions on strange subjects. 


smiled a little, and for some time made 
no answer, so that the Doctor at last be- 
came impatient. And her answer, when 
it came, was not satisfactory. ‘‘ It is dif- 
ficult to talk about one’s brother.” 

‘“Not when one is fond of him, and 
when one has plenty of good to say.” 

‘Yes, even then, when a good deal de- 
pends on it,” said Mrs. Montgomery. 

Nothing depends on it, for you.” 

‘IT mean for—for—” and she hesitated. 

‘*For your brother himself. I see.” 

‘IT mean for Miss Sloper,” said Mrs. 
Montgomery. 

The Doctor liked this; it had the accent 
of sincerity. ‘* Exactly; that’s the point. 
If my poor girl should marry your bro- 
ther, everything—as regards her happi- 


ness—would depend on his being a good 


fellow. She is the best creature in the 
world, and she could never do him a grain 
of injury. He, on the other hand, if he 
should not be all that we desire, might 


make her very miserable. That is why I 
1 


| want you to throw some light upon his 


| character, you know. 


Of course you are 


not bound to do it. My daughter, whom 


| you have never seen, is nothing to you; 
‘But you must understand my situa- | 


and I, possibly, am only an indiscreet and 
impertinent old man. It is perfectly open 
to you to tell me that my visit is in very 


' bad taste, and that I had better go about 


my business. But I don’t think you will 


| do this, because I think we shall interest 


| interest you very much. 


I am sure that 
Catherine, she would 
don’t mean 
because she is interesting in the usual 


you, my poor cirl and I. 
if you were to see 


| sense of the word, but because you would 
lumined by a sort of brilliant modesty, | 


feel sorry for her. She is so soft, so sim- 
ple-minded, she would be such an easy 
victim. A bad husband would have re- 


; markable facilities for making her miser- 


afraid to have opin- | 


able; for she would have neither the in 
telligence nor the resolution to get the 
better of him, and yet she would have an 
exaggerated power of suffering. I see,” 


crane 
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added the Doctor, with his most insinua- 
ting, his most professional, laugh, ‘‘ you 
are already interested.” 

‘*T have been interested from the mo- 
ment he told me he was engaged,” said 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

‘*Ah! he says that—he calls it an en- 
gagement ?” 

**Oh, he has told me you didn’t like it.” 

** Did he tell you that I don’t like him 2” 

“Yes, he told me that too. I said I 
couldn't help it,” added Mrs. Montgomery. 

‘‘Of course you can’t. But what you 
can do is to tell me Iam right; to give me 
an attestation, as it were.” And the Doc- 
tor accompanied this remark with another 
professional smile. 

Mrs. Montgomery, however, smiled not 
at all; it was obvious that she could not 
take the humorous view of his appeal. 
‘That is a good deal to ask,” she said at 
last. 


advantages a young man marrying my 
daughter would enjoy. She has an in- 
come of ten thousand dollars in her own 
right, left her by her mother. If she 
marries a husband I approve, she will 
come into almost twice as much more at 
my death.” 


Mrs. Montgomery listened in great ear- | 
nestness to this splendid financial state- | 


ment; she had never heard thousands of 
dollars so familiarly talked about. She 
flushed a little with excitement. ‘* Your 


daughter will be immensely rich,” she | 


said, softly. 

** Precisely—that’s the bother of it.” 

** And if Morris should marry her, he— 
he—’ And she hesitated timidly. 

‘*He would be master of all that mon- 
ey? By no means. He would be mas- 


ter of the ten thousand a year that she 


has from her mother; but I should leave | 
every penny of my own fortune, earned | 


in the laborious exercise of my profession, 
to my nephews and nieces.” 

Mrs. Montgomery dropped her eyes at 
this, and sat for some time gazing at the 
straw matting which covered her floor. 

‘T suppose it seems to you,” said the 
Doctor, laughing, ‘‘that in so doing I 


should play your brother a very shabby | 


trick ?” 

‘*Not at all. That is too much money 
to get possession of so easily, by marrying. 
I don’t think it would be right.” 

“It's right to get all one can. But in 





this case your brother wouldn't be able. 
[f Catherine marries without my consent, 
she doesn’t get a penny from my own 
pocket.” 

“Is that certain?” asked Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, looking up. 

** As certain as that I sit here.’ 

** Even if she should pine away ?” 

‘Even if she should pine to a shadow, 
which isn’t probable.” 

** Does Morris know this ?” 

‘*T shall be most happy to inform him,” 
the Doctor exclaimed. 

Mrs. Montgomery resumed her medita- 
tions, and her visitor, who was prepared 
to give time to the affair, asked himself 
whether, in spite of her little conscien- 
tious air, she was not playing into her 
brother’s hands. At the same time he 


| was half ashamed of the ordeal to which 


he had subjected her, and was touched 


| by the gentleness with which she bore it. 
‘*There can be no doubt of that; and T | 
must, in conscience, remind you of the | 


“Tf she were a humbug,” he said, ‘‘she 
would get angry: unless she be very deep 
indeed. It is not probable that she is as 
deep as that.” 

“What makes you dislike Morris so 
much ?” she presently asked, emerging 
from her reflections. 

**T don’t dislike him in the least as a 
friend, asa companion. He seems to me 
a charming fellow, and I should think he 
vould be excellent company. I dislike 
him, exclusively, as a son-in-law. If the 
only office of a son-in-law were to dine at 
the paternal table, I should set a high 
value upon your brother. He dines capi- 
tally. But that is a small part of his fune- 
tion, which, in general, is to be a protect- 
or and ecare-taker of my child, who is sin- 
gcularly ill adapted to take care of herself. 
It is there that he doesn’t satisfy me. I 
confess [have nothing but my impression 
to go by; but I am in the habit of trust- 
ing my impression. Of course you are at 
liberty to contradict it flat. He strikes 
me as selfish and shallow.” 

Mrs. Montgomery’s eyes expanded a lit- 


| tle, and the Doctor fancied he saw the 


light of admiration in them. ‘‘I wonder 
you have discovered he is selfish !” she ex- 
claimed, 

‘*Do you think he hides it so well ?” 

‘*Very well indeed,” said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery. ‘And I think we are all rather 
selfish,” she added, quickly. 

‘*T think so too; but I have seen people 
hide it better than he. You see, I am 
helped by a habit I have of dividing peo- 
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ple into classes, into types. I may easily 
he mistaken about your brother as an in- 
dividual, but his type is written on his 
whole person.” 

‘He is very good-looking,” said Mrs. 
Montgomery. 

The Doctor eyed her amoment. ‘‘You 
women are all the same. But the type to 
which your brother belongs was made to 
be the ruin of you, and you were made to 
be its handmaids and victims. The sign 
of the type in question is the determina- 
tion—sometimes terrible in its quiet in- 
tensity—to accept nothing of life but its 

asures, and to secure these pleasures 


chiefly by the aid of your complaisant sex. 


Young men of this class never do any 
thing for themselves that they can get 
other people to do for them, and it is the 
infatuation, the devotion, the superstition 
of others that keeps them going. These 
‘thers, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, arewomen. What our young friends 
hiefly insist upon is that some one else 
shall suffer for them; and women do that 
sort of thing, as you must know, wonder- 
fully well.” The Doctor paused amoment, 
and then he added, abruptly, ‘‘ You have 
suffered immensely for your brother!’ 
This exclamation was abrupt, as I say, 
but it was‘also perfectly calculated. The 
Doctor had been rather disappointed at 
not finding his compact and comfortable 
little hostess surrounded in a more visible 
e by the ravages of Morris Towns- 
end’s immorality; but he had said to him- 
self that this was not because the young 
man had spared her, but because she had 
contrived to plaster up her wounds. They 
were aching there, behind the varnished 


her own neat little poplin bosom; and if 


he could only touch the tender spot, she 
would make a movement that would be- | 
tray her. The words I have just quoted 
were an attempt to put his finger sudden- | 


ly upon the place; and they had some of 


ery’s eyes, and she indulged in a proud lit- 
tle jerk of the head. 

‘*T don’t know how you have found 
that out,” she exclaimed. 


‘* By a philosophie trick—by what they ! 
call induction. You know you have al- | 


ways your option of contradicting me. 
But kindly answer me a question. Don't 
you give your brother money? I think 
you ought to answer that.” 








**Yes, I have given him money,” said 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

‘*And you have not had much to give 
him ?” 

She was silent a moment. you ask 
me fora confession of poverty, that is easi- 
ly made. Iam very poor.” 

‘**One would never suppose it from 
your—your charming house,” said the 
Doctor. ‘‘I learned from my sister that 
your income was moderate, and your fam- 
ily numerous.” 

‘*T have five children,” Mrs. Montgom- 
ery observed: ‘but I am happy to say 
I can bring them up decently.” 

‘* Of course you can—accomplished and 
devoted as you are! But your brother has 
counted them over, I suppose ?” 

**Counted them over ?” 

‘*He knows there are five, [mean. He 
tells me it is he that brings them up.” 

Mrs. Montgomery stared a moment, 
and then, quickly, ‘*Oh, yes; he teaches 
them—Spanish.” 

The Doctor laughed out. ‘‘ That must 


| take a great deal off your hands! Your 
| brother also knows, of course, that you 


have very little money.” 
‘*T have often told him so,” Mrs. Mont- 


|gomery exclaimed, more unreservedly 


than she had yetspoken. She was appar- 
ently taking some comfort in the Doctor's 
clairvoyance. 

‘* Which means that you have often oc- 
casion to, and that he often sponges on 
you. Excuse the crudity of my lan- 
guage; I simply express a fact. I don’t 
ask you how much of your money he 


| has had; it is none of my business. I 
| have ascertained what I suspeeted—what 
stove, the festooned engravings, beneath | 


I wished.” And the Doctor got up, gen- 
tly smoothing his hat ‘*Your brother 
lives on you,” he said, as he stood there. 
Mrs. Montgomery quickly rose from 
her chair, following her visitor’s move- 
ments with a look of fascination. But 


| then, with a certain inconsequence, ‘‘ I 
the suecess that he looked for. The tears | 
sprang for a moment to Mrs. Montgom- | 


have never complained of him,” she said. 

‘** You needn't protest—you have not 
betrayed him. But I advise you not to 
give him any more money.” 

‘*Don’t you see it is in my interest that 
he should marry a rich person ?” she ask- 
ed. ‘If, as you say, he lives on me, I 
can only wish to get rid of him, and to put 
obstacles in the way of his marrying is to 
increase my own difficulties.” 

‘*T wish very much you would come to 
me with your difficulties,” said the Doe- 
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tor. ‘‘Certainly, if I throw him back on 


your hands, the least I can do is to help | 


you to bear the burden. If you will al- 


low me to say so, then, I shall take the | 


liberty of placing in your hands, for the 
present, a certain fund for your brother's 


al satisfaction of which he had just spoken, 
and their value was the greater that they 
had evidently cost a pang to poor little 
Mrs. Montgomery's family pride. 


XV. 


| 
support.” | He had been puzzled by the way that 


Mrs. Montgomery stared; she evidently 
thought he was jesting; but she presently 


saw that he was not, and the complication | 


of her feelings became painful. ‘‘It 
seems to me that I ought to be very much 
offended with you,” she murmured. 
‘*Because I have offered you money ? 
That's a superstition,” said the Doctor. 
‘You must let me come and see you again, 
and we will talk about these things. I 


suppose that some of your children are | 


girls ? 

‘“‘T have two little girls,” said Mrs. 
Montgomery. 

‘Well, when they grow up, and begin 
to think of taking husbands, you will see 
how anxious you will be about the moral 
character of these husbands. Then you 
will understand this visit of mine.” 

‘Ah, you are not to believe that Mor- 
ris’s moral character is bad!” 

The Doctor looked at her a little, with 


folded arms. ‘'There is something I | 


should greatly like—as a moral satisfac- 
tion. Ishould like to hear you say, ‘He 
is abominably selfish.’ ” 

The words came out with the grave dis- 
tinctness of his voice, and they seemed for 
an instant to create, to poor Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s troubled visage, a material im- 
age. She gazed at it an instant, and then 


she turned away. ‘* You distress me, | 
sir!’ she exclaimed. ‘He is, after all, my 


brother, and his talents—his talents—” 
On these last words her voice quavered, 
and before he knew it she had burst into 
tears, 

‘His talents are first-rate,” said the 
Doctor. ‘* We must find the proper field 
for them.” And he assured her most re- 
spectfully of his regret at having so great- 
ly discomposed her. ‘‘It’s all for my 
poor Catherine,” he went on. ‘* You 
must know her, and you will see.” 

Mrs. Montgomery brushed away her 
tears, and blushed at having shed them. 
‘‘T should like to know your daughter,” 
she answered. And then, in an instant, 
** Don’t let her marry him!” 

Doctor Sloper went away with the words 
gently humming in his ears—‘‘ Don’t let 
her marry him!” They gave him the mor- 


Catherine carried herself; her attitude at 
this sentimental crisis seemed to him un 

naturally passive. She had not spoken 
to him again after that scene in the libra 

ry, the day before his interview with Mor- 
ris; and a week had elapsed without mak- 
ing any change in her manner. There 
| Was nothing in it that appealed for pity, 
|} and he was even a little disappointed at 
her not giving him an opportunity to 
make up for his harshness by some mani 

festation of liberality which should oper- 
ate asa compensation. He thought a lit 

tle of offering to take her for a tour in 
Europe; but he was determined to do this 
only in case she should seem mutely to 
/reproach him. He had an idea that she 
would display a talent for mute reproach 
|es, and he was surprised at not finding 
himself exposed to these silent batteries. 
She said nothing, either tacitly or expli 

citly, and as she was never very talkative, 
there was now no especial eloquence in 
her reserve. And poor Catherine was not 
sulky—a style of behavior for which she 
had too little histrionie talent; she was 
simply very patient. Of course she was 
thinking over her situation, and she was 
apparently doing so in a deliberate and 
unimpassioned manner, with a view of 
making the best of it. 

‘*She will do as I have bidden her,” said 
the Doctor, and he made the further_re- 
flection that his daughter was not a wo- 
man of great spirit. 

I know not whether he had hoped for 
a little more resistance for the sake of-a 
| little more entertainment, but he said to 
| himself, as he had said before, that though 
it might have its momentary alarms, pa- 
ternity was, after all, not an exciting vo- 
cation. 

Catherine meanwhile had made a dis- 
covery of a very different sort; it had be- 
come vivid to her that there was a great 
excitement in trying to be a good daugh- 
ter. She had an entirely new feeling, 
which may be described as a state of ex- 
pectant suspense about her own actions. 
She watched herself as she would have 
watched another person, and wondered 
| what she would do. It was as if this oth- 
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er person, who was both herself and not 
herself, had suddenly sprung into being, 
inspiring her with a natural curiosity as 
to the performance of untested functions. 

‘Lam glad I have such a good daugh- 
ter.” said her father, kissing her, after the 
lapse of several days. 


‘Tam trying to be good,” she answer- 
ed, turning away, with a conscience not 
altogether clear. 

“Tf there isanything you would like to 
say to me, you know you must not hesi- 
tate. You needn't feel obliged to be so 
quiet. I shouldn't care that Mr. Towns- | 
end should be a frequent topic of conver- 

ition, but whenever you have anything 
particular to say about him, I shall be very | 
lad to hear it.” 

**Thank you,” said Catherine; ‘I have 
nothing particular at present.” 

He never asked her whether she had 
seen Morris again, because he was sure 


that if this had been the case she would 
tell him. She had in fact not seen him; 
she had only written him a long letter. | 
The letter at least was long for her, and 

it may be added that it was long for Mor- | 
ris; it consisted of five pages, in a remark- 
ably neat and handsome hand. Cather- 
ine’s handwriting was beautiful, and she 
was even a little proud of it; she was ex- 
tremely fond of copying, and possessed 
volumes of extracts which testified to this 
accomplishment—volumes which she had 
exhibited one day to her lover, when the 
bliss of feeling that she was important in 
his eyes was exceptionally keen. She 
told Morris in writing that her father had 
expressed the wish that she should not see 
him again, and she begged that he would 
not*come to the house until she should 
have ‘‘made up her mind.” Morris re- 
plied with a passionate epistle, in which 
he. asked to what, in Heaven's name, she 
wished to make up her mind. Had not 
her mind been made up two weeks before, 
and could it be possible that she entertain- | 
ed the idea of throwing him off? Did she | 
mean to break down at the very beginning 
of their ordeal, after all the promises of 
fidelity she had both given and extracted ? 
And he gave an account of his own inter- 
view with her father—an account not 
identical at all points with that offered in 
these pages. ‘‘ He was terribly violent,” 
Morris wrote, ‘‘but you know my self- 
control. Ihave need of it all when I re- 
member that I have it in my power to 
break in upon your cruel captivity.” 





i 


Catherine sent him, in answer to this, a 


note of three lines. ‘‘Iam in great trou- 


| ble; do not doubt of my affection, but let 


me wait a little and think.” The idea of 
a struggle with her father, of setting up 
her will against his own, was heavy on 
her soul, and it kept her quiet, as a great 
physical weight keeps us motionless. It 
never entered into her mind to throw her 
lover off, but from the first she tried to 
assure herself that there would be a peace- 
ful way out of their difficulty. The as- 


|} surance was vague, for it contained no 


element of positive conviction that her 
father would change his mind. She only 


| had an idea that if she should be very 


good, the situation would in some mys- 
terious manner improve. To be good, 


| she must be patient, outwardly submis- 
| sive, abstain from judging her father too 


harshly, and from committing any act of 
open (lefiance. He was perhaps right, 
after all, to think as he did; by which 
Catherine meant not in the least that his 
judgment of Morris’s motives in seeking 
to marry her was perhaps a just one, but 
that it was probably natural and proper 
that conscientious parents should be sus- 
picious, and even unjust. There were 
probably people in the world as bad as 
her father supposed Morris to be, and if 
there were the slightest chance of Morris 
being one of these sinister persons, the 
Doctor was right in taking it into account. 
Of course he could not know what she 
knew, how the purest love and truth were 
seated in the young man’s eyes; but 
Heaven, in its own time, might appoint a 
way of bringing him to such knowledge. 
Catherine expected a good deal of Hea- 
ven, and referred to the skies the initia- 
tive, as the French say, in dealing with 
her dilemma. She could not imagine 
herself imparting any kind of knowledge 
to her father; there was something supe- 
rior even in his injustice, and absolute in 
his mistakes. But she could at least be 
good, and if she were only good enough, 
Heaven would invent some way of recon- 
ciling all things—the dignity of her fa- 
ther’s errors and the sweetness of her own 
confidence, the strict performance of her 
filial duties and the enjoyment of Morris 
Townsend's affection. Poor Catherine 
would have been glad to regard Mrs. Pen- 
niman as an illuminating agent—a part 
which this lady herself, indeed, was but 
imperfectly prepared to play. Mrs. Pen- 
niman took too much satisfaction in the 
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sentimental shadows of this little drama 
to have, for the moment, any great inter- 


! 


| 


est in dissipating them. She wished the | 


plot to thicken, and the advice that she 
gave her niece tended, in her own im- 
agination, to produce this result. It was 
rather incoherent counsel, and from one 
day to another it contradicted itself; but 
it was pervaded by an earnest desire that 
Catherine should do something striking. 
**You must act, my dear; in your situa- 
tion the great thing is to act,” said Mrs. 
Penniman, who found her niece altogeth- 
er beneath her opportunities. Mrs. Pen- 


niman’s real hope was that the girl would | 


make a seeret marriage, at which she 
should officiate as brides- woman or 
duenna. She had a vision of this cere- 
mony being performed in some subter- 
ranean chapel (subterranean chapels in 
New York were not frequent, but Mrs. 
Penniman’s imagination was not chilled 
by trifles), and of the guilty couple—she 
liked to think of poor Catherine and her 
suitor as the guilty couple—being shuffled 
away in a fast-whirling vehicle to some 
obscure lodging in the suburbs, where she 
would pay them (in a thick veil) clandes- 
tine visits, where they would endure a 
period of romantic privation, and when 
ultimately, after she should have been 
their earthly providence, their interces- 
sor, their advocate, and their medium 
of communication with the world, they 
would be reconciled to her brother in an 
artistic tableau, in which she herself 
should be somehow the central figure. 
She hesitated as yet to recommend this 
course to Catherine, but she attempted to 
draw an attractive picture of it to Morris 
Townsend. She was in daily communi- 
cation with the young man, whom she 
kept informed by letters of the state of af- 
fairs in Washington Square. <As he had 
been banished, as she said, from the house, 
she no longer saw him, but she ended by 
writing to him that she longed for an in- 
terview. This interview could take place 
only on neutral ground, and she bethought 
herself greatly before selecting a place 
of meeting. She had an inclination for 
Greenwood Cemetery, but she gave it up as 
too distant; she could not absent herself 
for so long, as she said, without exciting 
suspicion. Then she thought of the Bat- 
tery, but that was rather cold and windy, 
besides one’s being exposed to intrusion 
from the Irish emigrants who at this point 
alight, with large appetites, in the New 


World; and at last she fixed upon an oys 
ter saloon in the Seventh Avenue, kept by 
a negro—an establishment of which she 
knew nothing save that she had noticed it 
in passing. She made an appointment 
with Morris Townsend to meet him there. 
and she went to the tryst at dusk, enye] 
oped in an impenetrable veil. He kept 
her waiting for half an hour—he had al 
most the whole width of the city to tray 
erse—but she liked to wait; it seemed to 
intensify the situation. She ordered a cup 
of tea, which proved excessively bad, and 
| this gave her a sense that she was sutfer 
ing in a romantic cause. When Morris 
at last arrived, they sat together for half 
| an hour in the duskiest corner of the back 
| shop; and it is hardly too much to say that 
this was the happiest half-hour that Mrs 
Penniman had known for years. The sit- 
uation was really thrilling, and it searcely 
seemed to her a false note when her com- 
panion asked for an oyster stew, and pro- 
ceeded to consume it before her eyes. 
| Morris, indeed, needed all the satisfaction 
that stewed oysters could give him, for it 
may be intimated to the reader that he re- 
garded Mrs. Penniman in the light of a 
fifth wheel to his coach. He was in astate 
of irritation natural to a gentleman of fine 
parts who had been snubbed in a benevo- 
lent attempt to confer a distinction upon 
a young woman of inferior characteristics. 
and the insinuating sympathy of this some- 
what desiccated matron appeared to offer 
him no practical relief. He thought her 
ahumbug, and he judged of humbugs with 
a good deal of confidence. He had listen- 
ed and made himself agreeable to her at 
first, in order to get a footing in Washing- 
ton Square; and at present he needed all 
his self-command to be decently civil. It 
would have gratified him to tell her that 
| she was a fantastic old woman, and that 
| he would like to put her into an omnibus 
and send herhome. We know, however, 
that Morris possessed the virtue of self-con- 
trol, and he had, moreover, the constant 
habit of seeking to be agreeable; so that, 
although Mrs. Penniman’s demeanor only 
exasperated his already unquiet nerves, 
he listened to her with a sombre deference 
in which she found much to admire. 


Vi. 
They had, of course, immediately spok- 
en of Catherine. ‘‘Did she send me a 
message, or—or anything?” Morris asked. 








He appeared to think that she might 








have sent him a trinket or a lock of her 
hair. 
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‘‘Tt is not acrime when you are driven 
to it,’ said Mrs. Penniman. ‘* My hus- 


Mrs. Penniman was slightly embarrass- | band, as I have told you, was a distin- 


ed, for she had not told her niece of her 


message,” she said; ‘‘T didn’t ask her for 
one, because I was afraid to—to excite 
her.” 

‘*T am afraid she is not very excitable.” 


| guished clergyman—one of the most elo- 
intended expedition. ‘‘ Not exactly a| 


quent men of his day. He once married 
a young couple that had fled from the 
house of the young lady’s father; he was 
so interested in their story. He had no 
hesitation, and everything came out beau- 


And Morris gave a smile of some bitter-| tifully. The father was afterward ree- 
ness. onciled, and thought everything of the 


‘‘She is better than that. She is stead- 
fast—she is true.” 

‘‘Do you think she will hold fast, 
then ?” 

‘To the death!” 

‘Oh, Lhope it won't come to that,” said 
Morris. 

‘“We must be prepared for the worst, 
and that is what I wish to speak to you 
about.” 

‘* What do you call the worst ?” 

‘“ Well,” said Mrs. Penniman, ‘my 
brother’s hard, intellectual nature.” 

‘*Oh, the devil!” 

‘‘He is impervious to pity,’ Mrs. Pen- 
niman added, by way of explanation. 

‘*Do you mean that he won't come 
round ?” 

‘*He will never be vanquished by ar- 
gument. I have studied him. He will 
be vanquished only by the accomplished 
fact.” 

‘*The accomplished fact ?” 

‘‘He will come round afterward,” said 
Mrs. Penniman, with extreme signifi- 
eance. ‘'He eares for nothing but facts 
—he must be met by facts.” 

‘* Well,” rejoined Morris, ‘‘it is a fact 
that I wish to marry his daughter. I met 
him with that the other day, but he was 
not at all vanquished.” 

Mrs. Penniman was silent a little, and 
her smile beneath the shadow of her capa- 
cious bonnet, on the edge of which her 
black veil was arranged curtainwise, fixed 
itself upon Morris’s face with a still more 
tenderbrilliancy. ‘‘Marry Catherine first, 
and meet him afterward,” she exclaimed. 

‘*Do you recommend that?’ asked the 
young man, frowning heavily. 

She was a little frightened, but she went 
on with considerable boldness. ‘‘ That is 
the way I see it: a private marriage—a 
private marriage.” She repeated the 
phrase because she liked it. 


‘*Do you mean that I should carry 
Catherine off? What do they call it— 


elope with her ?” 
Vou. LXL—No. 364.—39 


young man. Mr. Penniman married 
them in the evening, about seven o'clock. 
The church was so dark you could searce- 
ly see; and Mr. Penniman was intensely 
agitated—he was so sympathetic. [don't 
believe he could have done it again.” 
‘Unfortunately Catherine and I have 
not Mr. Penniman to marry us,” said Mor- 


| PIs. 


‘No, but you have me,” rejoined Mrs. 
Penniman, expressively. ‘I can’t per- 





form the ceremony, but I can help you; I 
can watch.” 

‘The woman’s an idiot,” thought Mor- 
ris; but he was obliged to say something 
different. It was not, however, material- 
ly more civil. ‘‘ Was it in order to tell 
me this that you requested I would meet 
you here 2” 

Mrs. Penniman had been conscious of a 
certain vagueness in her errand, and of 
not being able to offer him any very tan- 
gible reward for his long walk. ‘I 
thought perhaps you would like to see 
one who is so near to Catherine,” she ob- 
served, with considerable majesty. ‘* And 
also,” she added, ‘‘that you would value 
an opportunity of sending her some- 
thing.” 

Morris extended his empty hands with 
a melancholy smile. ‘I am greatly 
obliged to you, but I have nothing to 
send.” 

‘*Haven’t you a word ?” asked his com- 
panion, with her suggestive smile coming 
back. 

Morris frowned again. ‘*Tell her to 
hold fast,” he said, rather curtly. 

“That is a good word—a noble word. 
It will make her happy for many days. 
She is very touching, very brave,” Mrs. 
Penniman went on, arranging her mantle 
and preparing to depart. While she was 
so engaged she had an inspiration ; she 
found the phrase that she could boldly of- 
fer as a vindication of the step she had 
taken. ‘‘If you marry Catherine at all 
risks,” she said, ‘‘ you will give my bro- 
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ther a proof of your being what he pre- 
tends to doubt.” 

‘* What he pretends to doubt ?” 

‘*Don’t you know what that is ?” Mrs. 
Penniman asked, almost playfully. 

‘It does not concern me to know,” said 
Morris, grandly. 

‘* Of course it makes you angry.” 

‘**T despise it,’ Morris declared. 

‘* Ah, you know what it is, then,” said 
Mrs. Penniman, shaking her finger at him. 
‘* He pretends that you like—you like the 
money.” 

Morris hesitated a moment; and then, 
as if he spoke advisedly, ‘*I do like the 
money !” 

‘**Ah, but not—but not as he means it. 
You don’t like it more than Catherine.” 

He leaned his elbows on the table, and 
buried his head in his hands. ‘* You tor- 
ture me,” he murmured. And indeed 
this was almost the effect of the poor 
lady’s too importunate interest in his sit- 
uation. 

But she insisted on making her point. 
‘Tf you marry her in spite of him, he will 
take for granted that you expect nothing 
of him, and are prepared to do without it. 
And so he will see that you are disinter- 
ested.” 

Morris raised his head a little, following 
this argument. ‘‘And what shall I gain 
by that ?” 

‘““Why, that he will see that he has 
been wrong in thinking that you wished 
to get his money.” 

‘* And seeing that I wish he would go to 
the deuce with it, he will leave it to a hos- 
pital. Is that what you mean?” asked 
Morris. 

‘*No, I don’t mean that; though that 
would be very grand.” Mrs. Penniman 
quickly added, ‘* 1 mean that having done 
you such an injustice, he will think it his 
duty, at the end, to make some amends.” 

Morris shook his head, though it must 
be confessed he was a little struck with 
this idea. ‘* Do you think he is so senti- 
mental ?” 

‘* He is not sentimental,” said Mrs. Pen- 
niman; ‘‘ but, to be perfectly fair to him, 
I think he has, in his own narrow way, a 
certain sense of duty.” 

There passed through Morris Towns- 
end’s mind a rapid wonder as to what he 
might, even under a remote contingency, 
be indebted to from the action of this prin- 
ciple in Doctor Sloper’s breast, and the in- 
quiry exhausted itself in his sense of the 








ludicrous. ‘* Your brother has no duties 
to me,” he said, presently, ‘‘and I none to 
him.” 

‘* Ah, but he has duties to Catherine,” 

“Yes, but you see, on that principle, 
Catherine has duties to him as well.” 

Mrs. Penniman got up, with a melan- 
choly sigh, as if she thought him very 
unimaginative. ‘‘She has always  per- 
formed them faithfully; and now do you 
think she has no duties to you?’ Mrs, 
Penniman always, even in conversation, 
italicized her personal pronouns. 

‘It would sound harsh to say so. J 
am so grateful for her love,” Morris added. 

‘*T will tell her you said that. And 
now, remember that if you need me, I am 
there.” And Mrs. Penniman, who could 
think of nothing more to say, nodded 
vaguely in the direction of Washington 
Square. 

Morris looked some moments at the 
sanded floor of the shop; he seemed to be 
disposed to linger a moment. At last, 
looking up with a certain abruptness, *‘ It 
is your belief that if she marries me he 
will cut her off ?” he asked. 

Mrs. Penniman stared a little, and 
smiled. ‘‘ Why, [have explained to you 
what I think would happen—that in the 
end it would be the best thing to do.” 

‘*You mean that, whatever she does, in 
the long-run she will get the money ?” 

‘It doesn’t depend upon her, but upon 
you. Venture to appear as disinterested 
as you are,” said Mrs. Penniman, ingen- 
iously. Morris dropped his eyes on the 
sanded floor again, pondering this; and 
she pursued. ‘‘ Mr. Penniman and I had 
nothing, and we were very happy. Cath- 
erine, moreover, has her mother’s fortune, 
which, at the time my sister-in-law mar- 
ried, was considered a very handsome 
one.” 

‘**Oh, don’t speak of that!” said Morris; 
and indeed it was quite superfluous, for 
he had contemplated the fact in all its 
lights. 

‘* Austin married a wife with money— 
why shouldn’t you ?” 

‘*Ah! but your brother was a doctor,” 
Morris objected. 

‘* Well, all young men can’t be doctors.” 

‘*T should think it an extremely loath- 
some profession,” said Morris, with an air 
of intellectual independence; then, in a 
moment, he went on rather inconsequent- 
ly, ‘‘Do you suppose there is a will al- 
ready made in Catherine’s favor ?” 
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‘‘T suppose so—even doctors must die; 
and perhaps a little in mine,” Mrs. Penni- 
man frankly added. 

“And you believe he would certainly 
change it—as regards Catherine ?” 

‘Yes: and then change it back again.” 


« ud Me rris. 


! 
| 
| 
} 
| 





any rate,” said Mrs. Penniman, pointing 
to the spot where they stood; ‘tand I will 
give her your message—that she is to hold 
fast.” 


‘*Oh yes, of course. You know I write 


| her all that.” 
‘*Ah, but one can’t depend on that,” | 


‘*Do you want to depend on it ?” Mrs. | 
| at the third floor. 


Penniman asked. 

Morris blushed a little. 
certainly afraid of being the cause of an 
injury to Catherine.” 

‘Ah! you must 
afraid of 
well.” 


not be afraid. 


‘Well, I am | 


Be | 
nothing, and everything will go | 
| wooden fence. 


And then Mrs. Penniman paid for her | 


cup of tea, and Morris paid for his oyster 


| Sloper’s dwelling. 


‘ } 
stew, and they went out together into the | 


dimly lighted wilderness of the Seventh 
Avenue. The dusk had closed in com- 
pletely, and the street lamps were sepa- 


| dy 


rated by wide intervals of a pavement in | 


which cavities and fissures played a dis- 
proportionate part. An omnibus, em- 
blazoned with strange pictures, went tum- 
bling over the dislocated cobble-stones. 

‘*How will you go home ?” Morris ask- 
ed, following this vehicle with an inter- 
ested eye. Mrs. Penniman had taken his 
arm, 

She hesitated a moment. ‘‘I think this 
manner would be pleasant,” she said; and 
she continued to let him feel the value of 
his support. 

So he walked with her through the de- 
vious ways of the west side of the town, 
and through the bustle of gathering night- 
fall in populous streets, to the quiet pre- 
cinet of Washington Square. They lin- 
gered a moment at the foot of Doctor Slo- 
per’s white marble steps, above which a 
spotless white door, adorned with a glit- 
tering silver plate, seemed to figure, for 
Morris, the closed portal of happiness; 
and then Mrs. Penniman’s companion 
rested a melancholy eye upon a lighted 
window in the upper part of the house. 

“That is my room—my dear little 
room!” Mrs. Penniman remarked. 

Morris started. ‘Then I needn’t come 
walking round the square to gaze at it.” 

‘‘That’s as you please. But Catherine’s 
is behind; two noble windows on the sec- 
ond floor. Ithink you can see them from 
the other street.” 

““T don’t want to see them, ma’am.” 
(nd Morris turned his back to the house. 

‘*T will tell her you have been here, at 





‘‘It seems to say more when it is spok- 
en. And remember, if you need me, that 
[am there,’ and Mrs. Penniman glanced 


On this they separated, and Morris, left 
to himself, stood looking at the house a 
moment; after which he turned away, 
and a gloomy walk round the 
square, on the opposite side, close to the 
Then he came back, and 
paused for a minute in front of Doctor 
His travelled 
over it; they even rested on the rud- 
vindows of Mrs. Penniman’s apart- 
ment. He thought it a devilish comfort- 
able house. 


took 


eyes 


XVII. 

Mrs. Penniman told Catherine that 
evening—the two ladies were sitting in 
the back parlor—that she had had an in- 
terview with Morris Townsend; and on 
receiving this news the girl started with a 
sense of pain. She felt angry for the mo- 
ment: it was almost the first time she had 
ever felt angry. It seemed to her that 
her aunt was meddlesome; and from this 
came a vague apprehension that she would 
spoil something. . 

‘*T don’t see why you should have seen 
him. I don’t think it was right,’ Cath- 
erine said. 

‘*T was so sorry for him; it seemed to 
me some one ought to see him.” 

‘*No one but I,” said Catherine, who 
felt as if she were making the most pre- 
sumptuous speech of her life, and yet at 
the same time had an instinct that she was 
right in doing so. 

3ut you wouldn't, my dear,” Aunt La- 
vinia rejoined; ‘‘and I didn’t know what 
might have become of him.” 

‘*T have not seen him, because my fa- 
ther has forbidden it,” Catherine said, 
very simply. 

There was a simplicity in this, indeed, 
which fairly vexed Mrs. Penniman. “If 
your father forbade you to go to sleep, I 
suppose you would keep awake,” she com- 
mented. 

Catherine looked at her. 
derstand you. 
strange.” 

‘“Well, my dear, you will understand 


se 


I don’t un- 
You seem to me very 
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me some day.” And Mrs. Penniman, 
who was reading the evening paper, which 
she perused daily from the first line to 


the last, resumed her occupation. She | 


wrapped herself in silence; she was de- 
termined Catherine should ask her for an 
account of her interview with Morris. 


But Catherine was silent for so long that | 


she almost lost patience; and she was on 
the point of remarking to her that she 
was very heartless, when the girl at last 
spoke. 

‘* What did he say ?” she asked. 

‘* He said he is ready to marry you any 
day, in spite of everything.” 

Catherine made no answer to this, and 
Mrs. Penniman almost lost patience again ; 
owing to which she at last volunteered 
the information that Morris looked very 
handsome, but terribly haggard. 

‘*Did he seem sad ?” asked her niece. 

‘*He was dark under the eyes,” said Mrs. 
Penniman. ‘‘So different from when I 
first saw him; though I am not sure that 
if I had seen him in this condition the 
first time, I should not have been even 
more struck with him. There is some- 
thing brilliant in his very misery.” 

This was, to Catherine’s sense, a vivid 
picture; and though she disapproved, she 
felt herself gazing at it. ‘‘ Where did you 
see him ?” she asked, presently. 

‘*In—in the Bowery; at a confection- 
er’s,” said Mrs. Penniman, who had a gen- 
eral idea that she ought to dissemble a 
little. 

‘* Whereabouts is the place ?” Catherine 
inquired, after another pause. 

‘‘Do you wish to go there, my dear ?” 
said her aunt. 

“Oh no!” And Catherine got up from 
her seat and went to the fire, where she 
stood looking awhile at the glowing 
coals. 

‘“ Why are'you sodry, Catherine ?” Mrs. 
Penniman said at last. 

“So dry ?” 

‘** So cold—so irresponsive.” 

The girl turned, very quickly. ‘‘ Did 
he say that ?” 

Mrs. Penniman hesitated amoment. *‘T 
will tell you what he said. He said he 
feared only one thing—that you would be 
afraid.” 

‘** Afraid of what ?” 

‘Afraid of your father.” 

Catherine turned back to the fire again, 
and then, after a pause, she said, ‘tI am 

afraid of my father.” 


Mrs. Penniman got quickly up from hey 
chair and approached herniece. ‘* Do you 
mean to give him up, then ?” 

Catherine for some time never moved: 
|she kept her eyes on the coals. At last 
| she raised her head and looked at her aunt 
| ‘* Why do you push me so ?” she asked. 

‘“*Tdon't push you. When have I spok- 
en to you before ?” 

‘Tt seems to me that you have spoken 
| to me several times.” 

‘Tam afraid it is necessary, then, Cath- 
erine,” said Mrs. Penniman, with a good 
deal of solemnity. ‘I am afraid you 
don’t feel the importance—” She paused 
a little; Catherine was looking at her. 
‘‘The importance of not disappointing 
that gallant young heart.” And Mrs 
Penniman went back to her chair by the 
lamp, and, with a little jerk, picked up the 
evening paper again. 

Catherine stood there before the fire, 
with her hands behind her, looking at her 
aunt, to whom it seemed that the girl had 
never had just this dark fixedness in her 
gaze. “I don’t think you understand— 
or that you know me,” she said. 

“Tf I don’t, it is not wonderful: you 
trust me so little.” 

Catherine made no attempt to deny this 
charge, and for some time more nothing 
was said. But Mrs. Penniman’s imagina 
tion was restless, and the evening paper 
failed on this occasion to enchain it. 

‘Tf you succumb to the dread of your 
father’s wrath,” she said, ‘‘I don’t know 
what will become of us.” 

‘Did he tell you to say these things to 
me ?” 

‘He told me to use my influence.” 

‘*You must be mistaken,” said Cather- 
ine. ‘* He trusts me.” 

‘‘T hope he may never repent of it.” 
And Mrs. Penniman gave a little sharp 
slap to her newspaper. She knew not 
what to make of her niece, who had sud- 
denly become stern and contradictious. 

This tendency on Catherine’s part was 
presently even more apparent. ‘‘ You 
had much better not make any more ap- 

pointments with Mr. Townsend,” she said. 
‘*T don’t think it is right.” 

Mrs. Penniman rose with considerable 
majesty. ‘‘My poor child, are you jea- 
lous of me ?” she inquired. 

‘*Oh, Aunt Lavinia!” murmured Cath- 
erine, blushing. 

‘‘T don’t think it is your place to teach 
me what is right.” 


| 
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On this point Catherine made no con- 
cession. ‘It can’t be right to deceive.” 

‘‘T certainly have not deceived you.” 

““Yes; but I promised my father—” 

‘‘T have no doubt you promised your 
father. But I have promised him noth- 
ing.” 

Catherine had to admit this, and she 
‘*T don’t believe Mr. 
Townsend himself likes it,” she said at 
last. 

‘*Doesn’t like meeting me ?” 

‘* Not in secret.” 

“Tt was not in secret; the place was 
full of people.” 

‘But it was a secret place—away off in 
the Bowery.” 

Mrs. Penniman flinched a little. 
tlemen enjoy such things,” she remark- 
ed, presently. ‘I know what gentlemen 
like.” 

‘‘My father wouldn't like it, if he 
knew.” 

‘Pray do you propose to inform him ?” 
Mrs. Penniman inquired. 
‘*No, Aunt Lavinia. 

do it again.” 

‘Tf I do it again, you will inform him: 
is that what you mean? I do not share 
your dread of my brother; I have always 
known how to defend my own position. 
But I shall certainly never again take any 
step on your behalf; you are much too 
thankless. I knew you were not a spon- 
taneous nature, but I believed you were 
firm, and I told your father that he would 
find you so. Lam disappointed—but your 
father will not be.” And with this Mrs. 
Penniman offered her niece a brief good- 
night, and withdrew to her own apart- 
ment. 


did so in silence. 


‘*Gen- 


But please don’t 


XVIII. 


Catherine sat alone by the parlor fire— | 


sat there for more than an hour, lost in 
her meditations. Her aunt seemed to her 
aggressive and foolish, and to see it so 
clearly—to judge Mrs. Penniman so posi- 
tively—made her feel old and grave. She 
did not resent the imputation of weak- 


ness; it made no impression on her, for | 


she had not the sense of weakness, and 
she was not hurt at not being appreciated. 
She had an immense respect for her fa- 


ther, and she felt that to displease him | 
would be a misdemeanor analogous to an 


act of profanity ina great temple; but her 


purpose had slowly ripened, and she be- | 


lieved that her prayers had purified it of 
its violence. The evening advanced, and 


the lamp burned dim without her noticing 
it; her eyes were fixed upon her terrible 
plan. She knew her father was in his 
study —that he had been there all the 
| evening; from time to time she expected 
to hear him move. She thought he would 
perhaps come, as he sometimes came, into 
the parlor. At last the clock struck elev- 
en, and the house was wrapped in silence ; 
the servants had gone to bed. Catherine 
got up and went slowly to the door of the 
library, where she waited a moment, mo- 
tionless. Then she knocked, and then 
she waited again. Her father had an- 
swered her, but she had not the courage 
to turn the latch. What she had said to 
her aunt was true enough—she was afraid 
of him; and in saying that she had no 
sense of weakness she meant that she was 
not afraid of herself. She heard him 
move within, and he came and opened 
the door for her. 

‘* What is the matter?” asked the Doe 
tor. ‘‘You are standing there like a 
ghost.” 

She went into the room, but it was some 
time before she contrived to say what she 
had come to say. Her father, who was 
in his dressing-gown and slippers, had 
been busy at his writing-table, and after 
looking at her for some moments, and 
waiting for her to speak, he went and 
seated himself at his papers again. His 
back was turned to her—she began to 
hear the seratching of his pen. She re- 
mained near the door, with her heart 
thumping beneath her bodice; and she 
was very glad that his back was turned, 
for it seemed to her that she could more 
easily address herself to this portion of 
his person than to his face. At last she 
began, watching it while she spoke: 

‘**You told me that if I should have 
anything more to say about Mr. Towns- 
end, you would be glad to listen to it.” 

‘*Exactly, my dear,” said the Doctor, 
not turning round, but stopping his pen. 

Catherine wished it would go on, but 
she herself continued: ‘‘ I thought I would 
tell you that I have not seen him again, 
but that I should like to do so.” 

‘*To bid him good-by ?” asked the Doc- 
tor. 

The girl hesitated a moment. 
not going away.” 

The Doctor wheeled slowly round in 
his chair, with a smile that seemed to ac- 
cuse her of an epigram; but extremes 
meet, and Catherine had not intended 
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‘** He is 
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one, ‘‘It is not to bid him good-by, 
then ?” her father said. 

‘*No, father, not that; at least not for- 
ever. I have not seen him again, but I 
should like to see him,” Catherine re- 
peated. 

The Doctor slowly rubbed his under lip 
with the feather of his quill. 

‘* Have you written to him 2” 

** Yes, four times.” 

‘““You have not dismissed him, then. 
Once would have done that.” 

‘*No,” said Catherine; *‘I have asked 
him—asked him to wait.” 

Her father sat looking at her, and she 
was afraid he was going to break out into 
wrath; his eyes were so fine and cold. 

“You are a dear, faithful child,” he 
said at last. ‘*‘Come here to your father.” 
And he got up, holding out his hands to- 
ward her. 

The words were a surprise, and they 
gave her an exquisite joy. She went to 
him, and he put his arm round her ten- 
derly, soothingly ; and then he kissed her. 
After this he said, 

‘*Do you wish to make me very happy ?” 

“*T should like to—but I am afraid I 
can't,” Catherine answered. 

**You can if you will. 
on your will.” 

‘*Ts it to give him up ?” said Catherine. 

‘Yes, it is to give him up.” 

And he held her still, with the same 
tenderness, looking into her face and rest- 
ing his eyes on her averted eyes. There 
was a long silence; she wished he would 
release her. 

‘*You are happier than I, father,” 
said at last. 

‘*T have no doubt you are unhappy just 
now. But it is better to be unhappy for 
three months, and get over it, than for 
many years, and never get over it.” 

‘* Yes, if that were so,” said Catherine. 

‘It would be so; I am sure of that.” 
She answered nothing, and he went on: 
‘* Have you no faith in my wisdom, in my 
tenderness, in my solicitude for your fu- 
ture ?” 

‘* Oh, father!” murmured the girl. 

‘*Don't you suppose that I know some- 
thing of men ?—their vices, their follies, 
their falsities ?” 

She detached herself, and turned upon 
him. ‘ He is not vicious—he is not false !” 

Her father kept looking at her with his 
sharp, pure eye. ‘‘ You make nothing of 
my judgment, then ?” 


It all depends 


she 
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‘*T can’t believe that.” 

‘*T don’t ask you to believe it, but to 
take it on trust.” 

Catherine was far from saying to her 
self that this was an ingenious sophism 
but she met the appeal none the less 
squarely. ‘* What has he done—what do 
you know ?” 

‘He has never done anything—he js a 
selfish idler.” 

‘Oh, father, don’t abuse him!” she ex 
claimed, pleadingly. 

‘I don’t mean to abuse him; it would 
be a great mistake. You may do as you 
choose,” he added, turning away. 

‘*T may see him again ?” 

** Just as you choose.” 

‘Will you forgive me ?” 

‘* By no means.” 

‘* Tt will only be for once.” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by once 
You must either give him up or continue 
the acquaintance.” 

‘*T wish to explain—to tell him to wait.” 

‘*To wait for what ?” 

‘Till you know him better—till you 
consent.” 

‘*Don’t tell him any such nonsense as 
that. I know him well enough, and I 
shall never consent.” 

‘*But we can wait a long time,” said 
poor Catherine, in atone which was meant 
to express the humblest conciliation, but 
which had upon her father’s nerves the 
effect of an iteration not characterized by 
tact. 

The Doctor answered, however, quictly 
enough, ‘‘ Of course you can wait till I die, 
if you like.” 

Catherine gave a cry of natural horror. 

‘Your engagement will have one de- 
lightful effect upon you: it will make you 
extremely impatient for that event.” 

Catherine stood staring, and the Doctor 
enjoyed the point he had made. It came 
to Catherine with the force—or rather with 
the vague impressiveness—of a logical ax- 
iom which it was not in her province to 
controvert; and yet, though it was a sci- 
entific truth, she felt wholly unable to ac- 
cept it. . 

‘‘T would rather not marry, if that were 
true,” she said. 

‘*Give me a proof of it, then; for it is 
beyond a question that by engaging your- 
self to Morris Townsend you simply wait 
for my death.” 

She turned away, feeling sick and faint; 
and the Doctor went on: ‘‘ And if you 
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wait for it with impatience, judge, if you 
please, what his eagerness will be!” 
Catherine turned it over—her father’s 
words had such an authority for her that 
her very thoughts were capable of obey- 
ing him. There was a dreadful ugliness 
in it, which seemed to glare at her through 
the interposing medium of her own feebler 
reason. Suddenly, however, she had an 
inspiration—she almost knew it to be an 





inspiration, 
‘If I don’t marry before your death, I 
will not after,” she said. 

To her father, it must be admitted, this | 
seemed only another epigram; and as ob- 
stinacy, in unaccomplished minds, does 
not usually select such a mode of expres- 
sion, he was the more surprised at this 
wanton play of a fixed idea. 

‘Do you mean that for an imperti- 
nence /” he inquired—an inquiry of which, | 
as he made it, he quite perceived the gross- | 


ness. 

‘‘An impertinence? Oh, father, what 
terrible things you say !” 

‘If you don’t wait for my death, you 
might as well marry immediately: there 
is nothing else to wait for.” 

For some time Catherine made no an- 
swer; but finally she said, 

‘*T think Morris—little by little—might 
persuade you.” 

‘‘T shall never let him speak to me 
again. I dislike him too much.” 

Catherine gave a long, low sigh; she 
tried to stifle it, for she had made up her 
mind that it was wrong to make a parade 
of her trouble, and to endeavor to act 
upon her father by the meretricious aid 
of emotion. Indeed, she even thought it 
wrong—in the sense of being inconsider- 
ate—to attempt to act upon his feelings 
at all; her part was to effect some gentle, 
gradual change in his intellectual percep- 
tion of poor Morris’s character. But the 
means of effecting such a change were 
at present shrouded in mystery, and she 
felt miserably helplessand hopeless. She 
had exhausted all arguments, all replies. 
Her father might have pitied her, and in 
fact he did so; but he was sure he was 
right. 

‘*There is one thing you can tell Mr. 
Townsend, when you see him again,” he 
said: ‘‘that if you marry without my con- 
sent, I don’t leave you a farthing of mon- 
ey. That will interest him more than 
anything else you can tell him.” 

‘*That would be very right,” Cather- 
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ine answered. ‘I ought not in that case 
to have a farthing of your money.” 

‘*My dear child,” the Doctor observed, 
laughing, ‘* your simplicity is touching. 
Make that remark, in that tone, and with 
that expression of countenance, to Mr. 
Townsend, and take a note of his an- 
swer. It won't be polite; it will express 
irritation; and I shall be glad of that, as 
it will put me in the right; unless, indeed 
—which is perfectly possible—you should 
like him the better for being rude to you.” 

‘‘He will never be rude to me,” said 
Catherine, gently. 

‘*Tell him what I say, all the same.” 

She looked at her father, and her quiet 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘*T think I will see him, then,” she 
murmured, in her timid voice. 

‘Exactly as you choose.” And he 
went to the door and opened it for her to 
go out. The movement gave her a terri- 
ble sense of his turning her off. 

‘Tt will be only once, for the present,” 
she added, lingering a moment. 

‘* Exactly as you choose,” he repeated, 
standing there with his hand on the door. 
‘‘T have told you what I think. If you 
see him, you will be an ungrateful, cruel 
child; you will have given your old father 
the greatest pain of his life.” 

This was more than the poor girl could 
bear; her tears overflowed, and she moved 
toward her grimly consistent parent with 
a pitiful ery. Her hands were raised in 
supplication, but he sternly evaded this 
appeal. Instead of letting her sob out her 
misery on his shoulder, he simply took her 
by the arm and directed her course across 
the threshold, closing the door gently but 
firmly behind her. After he had done so, 
he remained listening. Fora long time 
there was no sound; he knew that she 
was standing outside. He was sorry for 
her, as I have said; but he was so sure he 
was right. At last he heard her move 
away, and then her footstep creaked faint- 
ly upon the stairs. 

The Doctor took several turns round 
his study, with his hands in his pockets, 
and a thin sparkle, possibly of irritation, 
but partly also of something like humor, 
in his eye. ‘‘ By Jove!” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ I believe she will stick—I believe 
she will stick!” And this idea of Cather- 
ine ‘‘sticking” appeared to have a com- 
ical side, and to offer a prospect of enter- 
tainment. He determined, as he said to 
himself, to see it out. 
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THE RED HORSE TAVERN. 
SUDBURY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


HAVE almost come to read history as 

if it were a novel. When from my 
own little and limited experience I re- 
ceive such false images and such dispro- 
portionate accounts of those events of 
which I have the fondest and keenest 
personal recollections, I imagine through 
what discrepancies and prejudices the an- 
nals of more important events may have 
passed in being handed down from the 
records of ages. For instance, how many 
persons observing the title of this sketch 
know to what it refers? Had 1 written, 
instead, Longfellow’s Way-side Inn, every 
one would at once recognize and compre- 
hend it, and few know that these places 
are identical. The old family of Howe, 
who kept the first-named place, could it 
travel earthward again, would assuredly 
linger with loving interest upon its name, 
but little would it imagine that the last 
had any connection with its old home, 
might it be permitted to look with pres- 
ent eyes upon the past. 

Thus here, and on a small scale, and in 
feeble comparison with greater historical 
annals, walks abroad an illusion that is 
borne from tongue to tongue, and is hand- 
ed down as fact to posterity within so 
brief a period of time. I can imagine the 
lecturer of the future addressing his au- 
dience in this fashion, ‘‘ Here in this old 
inn Longfellow was wont to pass many a 
summer's day, and undoubtedly some of 
his finest poems were conceived under the 
shadow of these old elms that surge and 
sweep about his Way-side Inn.” I would 
not venture to say how many times the 
story has been told me that our poet lau- 
reate once lived there, and hence the poem. 
‘The Way-side Inn” of Longfellow is 
purely a work of the imagination; nor 
does it commemorate or embody forth in 
the faintest manner any real events that 
ever happened there. After the last male 
descendant, an old bachelor, had died, 
after the auction sale of his scanty effects, 
and the lease of the house to a stranger, 
who knew nothing of its past history, the 
poet visited the shorn mansion. 

The more wonder that out of such bare 
stuff such a poem was woven! Now 
for the prose story of the Way-side Inn 
under its original unpoetic title, Howe's 
Tavern, the sign of the Red Horse, A.D. 
1690. Long before the days of railways 





this was a popular and well-kept hostelry. 

situated on the high-road between Boston 

and the Connecticut Valley. It was a 

place busy with custom, and proud in be- 

ing so. Mr. Howe was a prosperous and 

painstaking farmer, and his broad acres 
stretched through meadow and woodland 

for miles away. His good wife, with am- 

ple force of male and female accessories. 

conducted the ménage, and their two sons. 

Lyman and Adam, and one daughter, Je- 

rusha, made up the perfect family picture. 

They were indeed a pleasing representa- 

tive type of old-fashioned New England 

respectability and prosperity in its best 

sense, combined with domestic happiness 
and virtue. Miss Jerusha was for that pe- 
riod far above the average country girl, 

and one might as well say of a later or 
present period. She possessed great com 

mon-sense, combined with refined tastes, 

musical accomplishments, and rare do- 
mestie qualities. She had been educated 
at a fashionable boarding-school in a dis 

tant city, and in many families of the mer- 
chants of the day she was always a wel- 
come guest. She was delicate in person, 
and not of robust constitution, which kept 
her much at home under the care of watch- 
ful parents. And it may well be under- 
stood that in the neighborhood of the sur- 
rounding country she was looked up to 
with much respect, and regarded as an au 

thority and model in all matters of supe- 
rior taste. Her home was truly a happy 
one. With devoted parents, two brothers 
who worshipped her as if she were a crea- 
ture almost too bright and good for hu- 
man nature’s daily food, she was indeed 
the very queen of the mansion. While 
the other inmates presided over the domes- 
tic routine incident upon the bustling 
claims of a thriving public-house, she, like 
a sort of home Minerva, consecrated her- 
self to the more elevated and graceful oc- 
cupations, not neglecting those important 
functions among which was the weaving 
of linen for the household use. 

A ring that now sparkles from my fin- 
ger, a Maltese cross in rubies set with 
pearls, gives evidence of the style of jew- 
elry that Miss Jerusha Howe, of Howe's 
Tavern, possessed. Well do I recall the 
piles of music-books that lay upon her 
piano in the old inn parlor, handsomely 
bound, with her name outside in gilt let- 
ters. And what a marvel in those days 
was this same instrument! The only one 
in the town at that time, what visitors 
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flocked to see it! ‘* Wa’al, I've seen Je- 
rushy’s pianny, and heerd her play on't 


too.” was the consecutive ejaculation of | 
every gossiping woman in the town, as the | 


uneventful weeks went on. We are all 
more or less familiar, if not in real life, in 


usually a leading part in the entertain- 
ment of guests, and is familiarly regarded 
by them all. But a contrast 


tious in tastes, and possessed no longings 
beyond his own home, which was to him 
the only place on earth. Lyman, on the 
other hand, had aspirations, and was fond 
of the acquaintanceship of superior men, 


| and those of higher caste than those with 
romance and fiction, with those country 
inns where the daughter of the host plays | 


whom he was commonly thrown, as the 
ordinary frequenters of his father’s house. 


And the children of Mr. Howe were 


refined by nature, of gentle tone and man- 


certainly a | 


striking one for that period—is here pre- | 


sented. 


The daughter of our host in this | 


case did not wait in person upon her fa- | 


ther’s guests; but, aloof from those who 


visited it in this capacity, she pursued her | 
quiet and maidenly duties without touch- 


ing the roughness of life that was so com- 
monly playing a part under 


roof. 


the same | 
Here in the popular resort, the old | 


bar-room, nightly sat the miscellaneous | 


groups made up of teamsters, horse-jock- 
eys, travelling agents, itinerant showmen, 
cattle-drivers, peddlers, or mysterious 
strangers. Never a night passed but the 
blaze from the broad hearth glowed and 
glanced upon the faces of the motley 
crew that assembled there. The discus- 
sions that arose, the stories told, the jokes 


that were cracked, as the foaming flip 
went round, have never been placed on 


record. Forsooth, 


“A joily place in times of old.” 


One important functionary, in the old 
days, assisting in household duties, was an 
ancient nurse, who had been in at the 
birth of all the Howes, and who was 
endowed with a living in the family. 
She had at one time officiated (and she 
was very proud of telling it, since he 
had become distinguished) in the capacity 
of nurse to Dr. Jacob Bigelow, the emi- 
nent and scholarly physician, lately de- 
ceased at a great age in Boston. She 
was known to all as ‘‘ Aunt Margey.” 
Her surname was Carter, but it was long 
since hidden under the more familiar title. 
By-and-by I shall speak of some of her pe- 
culiarities. Lyman and Adam Howe were 
helpful in the farm-work in a moderate 
degree, but not at all given to hard work 
of any description. During the winters 
Lyman sometimes taught school, and 
there was nothing he enjoyed more than 
to drill a class of boys in arithmetic. 
They were both simple-hearted and ex- 
tremely good-natured, and pleasant and 
genial in manner. Adam was unpreten- 





ner, not commonly met with in ordinary 
country life. They had none of that 
coarseness of voice, or nasal twang, or 
roughness of diction, that characterizes so 


| many of our home-bred youths in New 


England. Their voices were of a quality 
that bespoke pure ancestry, and there is 
surely no more convincing argument for 
birth and blood than the voice. These 
brothers were passionately fond of music, 
and to them their gentle sister Jerusha, 
when she sat at the old Clementi piano and 
warbled forth the air of ‘* Brignal Banks” 
or ‘‘ Bonnie Doon,” was a half-inspired be- 
ing to whom it might not be thought idol- 
atry to kneel. 

They were, indeed, for those rougher 
days (as they are generally considered), a 
pleasant picture of a superior New Eng- 
land family in prosperous circumstances, 
of peaceful home-bred natures, exhibiting 
both in parents and children uncommon 
qualities of devotion, affection, and good 
breeding. Itis hardly to be supposed that 
our poet visited the inn in those haleyon 
days. But many years after this, when 
the old folks had died, and Jerusha, pale 
primrose that died unmarried, had sung 
her soul away, a gentleman of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Daniel Treadwell, 
Rumford professor at Harvard College, 
chanced, in making a carriage journey 
with his family to the interior of the 
State, to pass a night at Howe’s Tavern. 
He became at once so charmed with its 
seclusion and rural beauty that he re- 
solved to pass some time there during the 
heat of summer. 

Accordingly, with a little circle of inti- 
mate friends, he secured a sort of home at 
this old place, which, with every succes- 
sive year, became more dear and delight- 
ful. 

Indeed, the place with its surroundings 
—the whole lay of the land about it—was 
a little nook of peace and natural beauty. 
The pastoral picture, warmed into attract- 
iveness by its varied aspects of meadow, 
woodland, hill, and valley, was intersected 
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by arunning brook of romantic windings; 


Although just before the approach to the | 


house, or beyond, the landscape was of 
no marked character, yet at this partic- 
ular spot nature seemed to have lavish- 
ed careless beauty enough to make the 
place thoroughly charming and inviting. 
There was a natural welcome and air of 
hospitality about it in keeping with the 
place. Alas! little of this do we meet 
with nowadays in our travels! 

Gigantic oaks flanked the road-side as 
one approached, their huge trunks and 
brawny limbs seeming to offer a giant’s 
welcome to the ancient hostelry. Just be- 
yond, abruptly on the road, stands the 
plain old house with its small-paned win- 
dows, many of them discolored and _ pris- 
matic-hued from age. On one of the par- 
lor panes is cut with a diamond, by one 
who calls himself William Molyneux, the 
following lines, which I quote from mem- 
ory: 

“What do you think? 
Here is good drink. 
Perhaps you do not know it. 

If not in haste, 
Pray stop and taste ; 
Ye merry folks will show it.” 


Just beyond the house the road slopes 
and curves in a peculiarly graceful and 
picturesque way, and an L of the house 
withdraws us somewhat from the high- 
road; and here, at the edge of a turfy 
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| had yet crept in here. There was no re- 
markable old furniture, except it might 
| be the old clock ever ticking away behind 
| the door of the room called, for its one 


| piece of furniture, the clock-room. Yet 





| 





slope, rises up an enormous elm, which | 


might be twenty feet or more in circum- 
ference, whose massive roots and tribu- 
tary trunks protrude like sons and daugh- 
ters of the great sire, forming knolls and 
nooks and crannies suitable for seats and 
resting-places under the swaying branch- 
es. On the opposite side of the road an- 
other elm, though less in size, forms 
a crescent overhead where the topmost 
branches intertwine and mingle. Since 
that time, I am sorry to say, a stroke of 
lightning has somewhat damaged the no- 
ble tree. But few now seek its shadow, 
which formerly of a summer’s day was 
so complete and delightful. It was not 
strange that the Professor, seeking rest 
from the *‘ burden and heat of the day,” 
should have secured it here under these 
relics of antiquity. 

So, summer after summer, the little 
family group visited the spot, and for the 
nonce it was to them in every respect a 
home. Everything about the interior was 
plain, and little of the ornament of life 





do I remember some of the delicately pret- 
ty china, some specimens of which are 
now in my possession, that used to be our 
common tea-table service, and also some 
curious glass mugs and decanters and 
rare old wine-glasses that in these times 
would hold high position in any loan ex- 
hibition, There were also some quaint 
looking-glasses, and the famous piano: 
but in nothing else was the furniture an- 
tique or curious. The very fact of its be 
ing a house public to all necessitated plain 
material to be used by all travellers. Yet 
it is a curious fact that a certain Boston 
gentleman residing for a time in the town, 
many years after the old place had passed 
into other hands, prepared for an evening 
paper an article describing the elegant an- 
tique furniture that he saw there at the 
auction sale. He described draperies, 
laces, jewelry, carved furniture, which 
would have sent all Boston flying on the 
wings of steam to buy it, and which might 
be picked up only in a Louis Quatorze villa. 

The drives about the place were in all di- 
rections very agreeable, and a great part 
of every fine day was spent in this pur- 
suit. Atno great distance from the house 
one might drive for miles through most 
enchanting woods, leading to Peacham 
Plains, so called-—wild tracts of sandy, un- 
cultivated land. White Pond, deriving 
its name from its white sandy bottom and 
beach-like borders, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by dense woods, was a resort of 
extraordinary beauty. The old mill (and 
is ever a country picture perfect without 
one ?), ruinous and romantic, was yet near 
enough to the house to make it a favorite 
stroll for moon-lit evenings or sunset 
sittings. Then there was the wonderful 
rock, where, led across open fields and 
woodland paths, one finally came to an 
almost circular opening, which revealed 
this colossal and enormous bowlder. This 
was a favorite Sunday forenoon stroll 
with the Professor and his little coterie, 
where, seated on the mossy turf, they 
were wont to find their sermons, as well 
as good in everything. 

In course of time Adam Howe, the 
younger brother, became engaged to a 
young lady of good family in a neighbor- 
ing town. He thereupon set about build- 
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ing a modern house of somewhat preten- 
tious character within sight of his old 
home. When everything was finished 
and ready for occupancy, the young lady 
grew sick and died. Thus were blasted 
the fond hopes of Adam—a blow from 
which his mind never fully recovered. 
The vacant house, conspicuous on a prom- 
inent slope, was a sad and constant monu- 
ment of all his worldly dreams of happi- 
ness. There was always after this a touch 


| 


of sadness and a tearful expression in his | 


tone and look. 

Yet ever at the sound of the old piano 
he would slip softly into the room, and, 
seating himself by the door, leaning upon 
his stick, listen eagerly to the sounds, 
while the tears fell fast down his woe- 
worn cheeks, and the old times fraught 
with associations of the past, and the 


weight of his treble grief in loss of parents, | 
sister, and sweetheart, were brought to his | 


mind. 

Lyman, universally called ‘‘ The Squire,” 
was somewhat looked up to in the town as 
a person of an uncommon capacity for 
subjects quite above the range of ordinary 
country minds or occupations. He served 
on the School Committee, on the Board of 
Selectmen, and in matters of more ab- 
struse character he was interested and well 
versed. Indeed, he was a curious mix- 
ture. He had natural brightness, but he 
was somewhat vain, and overrated him- 
self. He assumed a pedantry with a class 
that might not know the meaning of the 
word, and yet discerned his boastful sense 
of superiority, which oftentimes made him 
their theme for ridicule. With one lofty 
science he was indeed strangely familiar 
—that of astronomy. 

On brilliant star-lit nights he was al- 
ways with telescope in hand gazing at the 
heights above, and not a star, or a planet, 
or a constellation, but he could tell you its 
name, its orbits, its motions, or its veloci- 
ties. What wonder that one who lived so 
much in these lofty realms, on terms of 
such familiarity with Spica Virginis, 
Corona Borealis, Aldebaran, Bootes, 
Auriga, Vega, and so on, should have 
felt the descent to earth, and the ‘‘slings 
and arrows” of a fortune that brought 
him in another moment to fill a mug of 
cider for some clown of the road! On one 
bright night I beheld him enter the house 
with his telescope in his hand, seeming 
sadly dejected. ‘‘Oh dear!” he ejacu- 
lated, with a profound sigh. Upon in- 








quiry it proved to be a constellation that 
he had failed to find, and then suddenly 
seizing the instrument again, he started 
off, exclaiming, ** Oh, if I only could see 
Andromedy’s breast!” Faney a man 
with aspirations of this sort entertaining 
drovers and teamsters on the road to 
Worcester! He was so fond of pressing 
his knowledge upon others, that our Pro- 
fessor was sometimes particular in his in- 
quiries of planetary lore, and upon one 
occasion asked him in what constellation 
the star Wormwood might be found, and 
he answered correctly—** In the constella- 
tion of Revelation.” There were other 
things of which he was vain: he was 
proud of his family, and of his coat of 
arms, Which hung in the old parlor next 
to a picture of Queen Mary, which was to 
him an emblem of future as well as of 
past honors, and he pleased himself with 
the thought of the way in which he might 
be received by Lord Howe, of England, 
should he, the American cousin, take it 
into his head to cross the seas; or how 
some English maiden of high degree might 
be pleased to wed him and endow him 
with her fortune. Meantime, while such 
ideas floated through his chimerical brain, 
the maidens, both young and old, of Sud- 
bury town flattered the soft-mannered 
Squire. Indeed, he was deemed a bon 
parti; and yet had they but known, 
while he responded so graciously to their 
invitations, and joined them with his so- 
norous bass voice (another thing of which 
he was proud) in singing circles, the con- 
tempt which, matrimonially considered, 
he felt for a mere country girl! Squire 
Howe’s wife should be city bred, musical 
to the finest degree, amiable, and accom- 
plished. He had, nevertheless, a chival- 
rous devotion to women, and the tender- 
est recollections of mother and sister. Je- 
rusha’s name was oftener on his lips than 
any less of kin, and with fond tears in his 
eyes lie seemed never tired of telling an- 
ecdotes of her life, her gentle goodness, 
and her Christian virtues. He sometimes 
seemed like some child early bereft of all 
that earth gave him of protection. Among 
the class of persons who visited his house, 
he evinced a taste for ladies of position— 
not rustic. And so, as years went on, the 
poor country maidens’ chances grew less 
and less. For he continued a hopeless 
bachelor, and presided, en vieux garcon, 
over the old place, now sadly fallen from 
its former business-like character. 
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The natural consequences of a blighted | formerly been a dancing hall, with li 


youth had fallen to the lot of Adam. Like 
his great progenitor, he was overpersuad- 
ed: a woman persuaded him, and he did 
marry. Is it necessary to explain that it 
was the housekeeper ? 

The Squire, now left alone to preside 


p clits 
hanging from the ceiling, a musicians’ 
stand at one end, and seats placed for the 


| dancers all around the sides, served as a 


delightful bedroom for a July day or an 


| August night, with its twelve windows 


over the house, had not inherited any ca- | 
pacity for keeping a hotel, and the mod- | 


erate ripple of business that came in those 
days to the house was almost too much 
for his faculties. For was he not a star- 
gazer, a mathematician, a philosopher ? 
How could he consider the vulgar daily 
food of such a class as claimed his special 
consideration ? 

And now began struggles with house- 
keepers. It was easier to combat one 
helpless bachelor than two, and although 
Lyman had thus far escaped the matri- 
monial meshes, he was none the less a 
target for domestic broils. Oh! the wars 
of words that sometimes rose up in that 
homely battle-field, the old inn kitchen! 
After some grande scena and aria from 
some prima donna of that lively depart- 
ment, philosophically shaking his head he 
would retreat, repeating to himself these 
consoling words: ‘‘ All women are war- 
riors.”” 

Naturally of a peaceful and gentle dis- 
position, abhorring jarring words, espe- 
cially from women, he endured much 
from those who were his inferiors and 
his servants rather than have war. A 
strange life it was, those days of the de- 
cline and fall of the old tavern. With 
summer came its guests—a quiet coterie 
that brought a certain life and air of in- 
dolent ease and leisure to the old place, 
which for the time was as their own do- 
main. 

The old, low, beam-browed parlor glow- 
ed with a fresh domestic charm, and the 
old piano sent out astonishing bursts of 
sound after long silences—they, perhaps, 
more musical than its sound; the open 
fire blazed on the hearth in the chill even- 
ings with a color that seemed like none 
else; and the conversation and the bon- 
homie and the abandon of all hearts to 
the genuine spirit of the place itself were 
undisguised and natural. The range of 
the house and the grounds was the guests’ 
prerogative. The Squire and his servants 
occupied a portion somewhat removed, 
and the main body of the house was given 
up to the guests. The chambers were 
large and airy, and one of these that had 





| looking out upon the natural beauties be- 


low. It does not seem strange that these 
summer flitters chose a retreat like this 
rather than the cramped and stilted plea- 
sures of more fashionable resorts. There 
was character to life here, and there was 
freedom and laissez-aller, and an easy in- 
dolence that our New England summers 
seem to require, rather than the activities 
that our colder seasons inspire us to in- 
dulge in. The very fact of the landlord 
being a bachelor placed life there on a 
very different basis from that which it 
would have undoubtedly assumed had he 
been the head of a family, and everything 
in the regular comme-il-faut fashion. 
The irregularity of life, the contretemps, 
the bizarre situations, the humor of it, 
made it attractive from its very contrast 
to other households. There was, of course, 
a freedom of the house, and a manage 
ment and direction of its affairs by the 
guests, that under different circumstances 
would not have existed. 

The Squire regarded their wishes as 
paramount, and perhaps it was through 
this very deference he paid to them that 
the jealous differences grew up in the 
kitchen department. The housekeepers 
too often proved refractory, and took ad- 
vantage of his weak, pacific nature. Some 
one said that each one came with a deter- 
mination to marry him, and finding this 
a failure, she avenged herself by tortur- 
ing her difficult victim. Poor bachelor! 
He dreaded marriage lest he should be 
entrapped, but instead of being the vic- 
tim of one, he was sacrificed to one every 
season. They treated him at times as if 
he were a little unruly boy. ‘‘ Well, 
well, all women are warriors’—and seiz- 
ing his telescope, his ever-constant solace, 
he would retire, saying, ‘‘ By Jupiter! Pll 
have a look at Mars!” and in this way he 
philosophically- soothed his ruffled digni- 
ty. On one occasion preparations were 
being made by a certain housekeeper, who 
was a widow with one daughter, to send 
the girl, who had attained the dignity of 
sixteen years, to a distant boarding-school. 
The fond mother was one day explaining 
to some ladies what her daughter re- 
quired, and expressed herself in this way: 
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‘‘She is a good girl, is Sophrony; there 
ain't a better girl in the world ’n she is; 
but she doos want morals.” 

A shadow of horror passed over the | 
faces of the listeners, while the Squire, in | 
his kindly way, ventured to explain, for | 
he was most anxious always that his do- 
mesties should appear to the best advan- | 
tage. ‘Ah, you don’t mean that, you 
mean she wants polish; she wants—” but 


it was of no use. 

‘*Lyman Howe,” she broke in, ‘‘I ain't 
a fool. Idon’t mean nothin’ of the sort. 
I mean just what say. She wants mor- | 
als, and she shall go where she can git em.” 

Shall I describe the most remarkable | 
specimen of the Yankee who long after 
this presided over the Squire’s house ? 

She was tall and gaunt, but not glum, 
and in truth very good-natured, but so 
crude, and seemingly devoid of all knowl- 
edge of the world, that it scarce seemed 
credible that within twenty-five miles of 
a city such a specimen could exist. Her 
management of the English language was 
marvellous beyond anything ever imag- 
ined, and the intonation with which her 
crudities were delivered was a constant 
amusement to those who sought for ori- 
ginal specimens of human nature. The 
familiar twang given to the Yankee 
speech of words like now and cow, in her 
case and that of her young daughter, a 
child of ten or twelve, was extended be- 
yond the limits of perversion. The girl 
was an anomaly. She seemed to have 
had no religious instruction whatever, 
and proved a perfect skeptic in being 
taught. On one occasion, in trying to en- 
lighten her, a lady told her of the Father 
of all, of His omnipotence and omnipres- 
ence, and to illustrate it said, ‘‘He is 
everywhere: do you not know that God 
is in this room at this moment?” With 
a dogged look of incredulity she replied, 
“Guess so; whare’baaouts 2?” and she half 
stooped down and looked under the table 
at the further side of the room. Indeed, 
she had never heard of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and I would venture to assert that the 
Ten Commandments had not made any 
part of her studies. The mother of the 
child kept us well informed of the current 
news of the town, and dished up to us lit- 
tle entremets of gossip from day to day. 
At one time a neighboring farmer’s wife 
lay for weeks at the point of death, and 
every morning during the tedious and 





(after the fashion of the boy in Tod zers’s 
boarding-house informing the Pecksniff 


| girls of the domestic situations), and in 


that inimitable twang of hers, of the con- 
dition of the patient. Thus without any 
previous mention of the subject, which 
was paramount in her own mind, or in- 
quiries of the case from those whom she 
informed, she linked together her chain 
of narrative and launched forth her infor- 
mation as if it was the one thing that we 


| desired to know, and while she entered 
|the room to announce 


breakfast, she 
would take oceasion to deliver herself of 


| her phrases after this sort: ‘‘ She ain't 


It doos beat all—now don't 
But she 


dead yet! 
it ?—how she doos hold aaout. 
ean't much longer, nohaaow.” 

It so happened that a nephew of the 
sick woman worked for the Squire, and 
when finally she died and was to be bur- 
ied, this fellow asked to borrow the 
Squire’s only horse to go some distance to 
the funeral. This being refused for more 
urgent claims, the man vented his wrath 
upon the Squire behind his back, appeal- 
ing to others in this way, ‘‘ Won't lend 
me a hoss to go to a funeral! Now isn't 
that a pooty way—a d d pooty way 
to treat a man in mo'rnin’ ?” 

This ‘‘man in mo’rnin’” has been made 
the subject of a humorous poem by Mr. T. 
W. Parsons, who was there at the time, 
and who had been a constant visitor, be- 
ing an intimate friend of the Professor, 
from the very first of his journeyings to 
the old place. Another characteristic 
poem of the place, by the same author, 
was one entitled the ‘‘Shoe o’ Num Pal- 
sy,” so named from the description given 
by the girl already mentioned of the dis- 
ease of which her grandmother died. She 
had to repeat the story pretty often, and 
at last seemed to have some idea that there 
was some quizzing in the oft-repeated 
question, as when some one said to her, 

‘* Josephine, tell me once more—of 
what did your grandmother die 7” 

‘*T tell’d ye once, and I won't tell ye 
agen.” 

‘**But, my child—” 

‘*Wa’al, she died of the shoe 0’ num pal- 
sy.” Shock of numb palsy—though why 
it should have ever been deemed necessary 
to prefix the adjective numb to anything 
so demonstrably dead as palsy I could 
never understand; but this was in for- 
mer days the universal form of descrip- 








protracted situation she informed us 


tion of this then not so common disease. 
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No insignificant character in the do- 
mestic mise en scene was the nonagena- 
rian nurse, ‘‘Aunt Margey.” I never 
saw so perfect a likeness of one of Mac- 
beth’s witches on any stage as she in re- 
ality represented. The concerns of the 
house had now passed, by reason of her 
great age, out of her supervision, and her 
chief occupation was to sit in the kitchen 
chimney-corner—a looker-on in domestic 
matters. But she was not at all scrupu- 
lous of criticism and comment upon the 
way affairs went on, and had an answer 
for every one. She was small in stature, 
and bent nearly double; and when she 
started out from the house to make a jour- 
ney to the barn to search for eggs, she in- 
variably enveloped herself in a scarlet 
cape, and carried in her hand a erooked 
staff, which seemed to intensify the deter- 
minate aspect of her exterior, and give 
the air and character of a witch going to 
execute vengeance upon something more 
deep and desperate than a hen’s nest. 
She was, I regret to say, no specimen of 
lovely old age. She had little considera- 
tion for young persons, and at times show- 
ed symptoms of excessive spite toward 
them. She was in constant fear that the 
Squire would be entrapped by some young 
and frivolous person, and it was an agony 
to her to see him in such company. She 
was passionately fond of money; all the 
affection of her human nature seemed to 
have been brought to one focus in this 
passion. To guard her little stipend and 
the Squire’s was her chief care, and she 
showed symptoms of liking for strangers 
according to their pecuniary condition. 
On one occasion a gentleman from Cali- 
fornia was visiting at the house, who was 
reported to have made an immense for- 
tune there. Some one asked her if she 
liked his appearance. ‘‘I don’t care 
nothin’ about him, but I love his money 
pus,” was the reply. Her voice was so 
trembling and incoherent that few per- 
sons could comprehend her, excepting 
those who had become quite accustomed 
to her tones. LIconfess to have never had 
any difficulty in distinguishing her dialect, 
which was not always choice or compli- 
mentary to myself, to whom she thought 
the Squire was too considerate. Onecould 
hardly believe that such hard things as 
she habitually uttered could have been 
tolerated, were it not that the fact of her 
age and decrepitude not only excused, but 
rendered them harmless. 


It was sufficient provocation for hep 
wrath for any young person to be seen jn 
company with the Squire, whose interests 


| she so jealously guarded; and oftentimes 








she followed him about the house warn- 
ing him against the evil to come. She 
had a fashion of putting up one finger 
and shaking it while talking, which only 
added the more to her personification of 
witch. Some young girls set out one 
morning in pursuit of lilies in a neighbor- 
ing lake, but one of them, in reaching out 
for the tempting beauties, stepped on some 
deceptive earth, and sunk quickly in deep 
black mud. With the ugly stuff cling- 
ing to her bright summer garments, she 
reached the house in her woful plight 
just in time to meet Aunt Margey at the 
kitchen door, who offered her sympathy 
in these words: ‘‘I’m glad on’t. 
enough for ve.” 

The Squire’s house being three miles or 
more from the village, it was of course 
something of an expedition to go daily for 
the mail, and for the many articles re- 
quired from the country store. These lit- 
tle journeys were sources of pleasure to 
the young persons who frequented the 
place, and they usually accompanied the 
Squire on these necessary trips. Some- 
times the old lady, when feeling in par- 
ticularly good health and spirits, would 
creep out from her kitchen corner to see 
the starting off, and at the last moment, 
when perhaps some lively girl would call 
out, ‘* Good-by, Aunt Margey,” up went the 
finger, and out came the malediction, ‘*] 
h-o-p-e y-o-u'l-] b-r-e-a-k y-o-u-r n-e-e-k-s.”’ 
With this passing valedictory she retired 
to her corner again. One might be tempt- 
ed to say that a place could hardly have 
been so delightful that was liable to such 
encroachments and désagréments; but 
these were only the incidental character- 
istics of the place that might be picked up 
by one who was very familiar in the do- 
mestic bearings of the family, and by 
young persons who perhaps sought from 
these very elements a little sport. One 
might have staid there and seen or heard 
nothing of these peculiar traits. Such 
would have no story now to tell of the 
Way-side Inn or its odd inmates. The 
Squire was very much afraid of lightning 
—so much so that during the continuance 
of any very violent thunder-storms he had 
the habit of securing what he considered 
the safest position by placing his chair in 
the very centre of the bar-room, between 
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two well-polished nails that protruded to 
the surface. Here, with his feet up on 
the rounds of his chair, he counted and 
calculated the distance and the danger of 
every successive flash and report. 
one particular occasion, when the thun- 
» was roaring and the lightning flash- 


ley 
aer 


ing, he was found sitting in the dark in a | 


small passageway that separated the bar- 


room from the clock-room, so ealled. 


Aunt Margey herself, uneasy from the | 
violence of the storm, in wandering from | 
her kitchen corner,found the Squire in his | 


retreat. Putting up the finger, she ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘ H-a-a! y-o-u c-a-n't g-e-t a-w-a-y 
f-r-o-m t-h-e w-r-a-a-t-h of God.” 
one expression that always struck me as 
peculiarly comical. 


always with reference to something of an 
edible character, as an apple being ** bun- 
But Aunt 
Margey, when asked how her health was, 
always replied, ‘‘ Wa’al, ’'m pooty bun- 
kum”; and of the Squire, ‘* Wa‘al, he’s 
pooty bunkum too.” 

So the poor old nurse was cared for 
through her long life by the patient 


kum,” ora piece of cake or pie. 


Squire, who bore much from her, and who | 
was indeed fond of her, for to him she was | 


the only living link of that past which he 
so much cherished, and he knew that her 
interest in him was sincere and charitable, 
if roughly demonstrated; and to her he 
was always the child at whose birth she 
had presided. So she went the way of all 


the earth, and it is a pleasure to record of | 


her, after all that has been said, that a year 
or more before her death she softened so 
much in spirit that she became almost 
amiable. 

Then there was Buckley—Buckley Par- 
menter—a faithful male servant of the 
Squire, and who had a home with him as 
long as he lived, and who would have 
laid down his life to serve him. He was 
near seventy, but as nimble as a squirrel, 
and as spasmodic in his movements. He 
had a remarkable accomplishment, which 
was to take a board nail between his teeth 
and bite it in two! Yet he was vulnera- 
ble, for one summer night he set to work 
to demolish a hornets’ nest from the cor- 
ner of the house, and after getting it down 
he put it quietly under his arm and strolled 
toward the brook to deposit it there. But 
the hornets were not disposed to take 
things thus quietly, and before he had 
half reached the spot, out they flew in ev- 


On | 


She had | 


I had heard the word | 
**bunkum” often used by bumpkins, but | 


ery direction, stinging him fearfully. 
And there were the dogs, two of them— 
young Pete and old Pete—and for these the 
Professor evinced great fondness and de- 
votion. He was more than kind to ani- 
mals. He pitied their limited natures, 
while he admired their intelligence. Out 
of his devoted kindness to them a popular 


delusion sprang up, and was always sup- 


ported by the domestics in charge there, 
The 

was very abstemious in his diet, never 
| tasting cake or pastry or rich food of any 
| sort, and he was very fond of feeding poor 


and even by the Squire. Professor 


old Pete, who oftentimes stole into the 
room at the close of a meal to secure a tid- 
| bit which he felt sure of receiving 
the Professor. 


from 


Now bakers’ buas being often upon the 
| table, and the Professor, accounting them 
| the least worthy to be partaken of by oth- 
|ers, was accustomed to lavish them in 
| small detachments upon his favorite. The 
| consequence was, that all the kitchen de- 
| partment believed that the Professor could 
not be deprived of his buns, as there were 
| never any left, and many times have serv- 
| ants or housekeepers been heard to say, as 
| his carriage was seen coming toward the 
| house, after a few days’ visit to town, 
“What shall we do ?—there comes the 
| Professor, and we ain't got no buns!” 

On one occasion I heard the Squire, at 
| the request of some of his servants, say, 
| ‘* You must excuse us, Mr. Treadwell: we 
| are very sorry that we have no buns for 
you to-day.” One would have supposed 
| that he partook of nothing else, and J 
| doubt if he ever tasted of one during his 
entire visiting there. But old Pete—he 
knew the difference. 

As an illustration the way little 
things, after the fashion of les petites 
miseéres, fall under human observation in 
life of this sort, I could not help being 
amused at seeing the Professor specula- 
tively standing at the window one day, 
and in the most deeply interested and ab- 
sorbed tone inquire aloud, ‘‘Where can 
old Pete be going so fast down the road ?” 
I confess it seemed to me at the time a 
matter of very trifling importance where 
this old creature was going, and it was 
not of sufficient interest to induce one to 
contemplate him; but this little incident 
afterward developed into a curious discov- 
ery. This old dog had a fashion of bark- 
ing over a stone that any one chanced to 
throw at him, or that he might of himself 


of 
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pick up. 


after the performance. Our Professor 
had the curiosity to watch his movements 
and to follow him, and in a loft of the 
barn he found a large fortification of these 
same stones that the dog had deposited 
there from time to time, and evidently 
had his own ideas respecting them. These 


He held it in his mouth, hugged | the icy lakes invited the skater’s skill. 
it tight with his teeth for some time, and | 
was always seen to go in one direction | 


| ier scene, the auction! 


little trifles of natural piquancy became of | 


interest there where life was so simple and 
smacked of the soil, and they served as 
agreeable breaks in the continuity of those 
intellectual enjoyments which were not 


and the bare freedom of nature’s exist- 
ence became a fascination. Thus was jt 
the fate of one to stay through the trace 
dy—the tragedy that came after the com 
edy. For what could be sadder than the 
funeral of the Squire, and that last dreay 
Oh, the pity of 
it, when the boors and the clowns, and 
the carpers and the curious, and the ma 
lign and the mannerless, had a right to 
walk through the sacred corners of the 
old inn, and make their petty bids and 


| their ghastly jokes upon the dead man’s 


chattels! 


lost sight of in this genial assemblage of | 


friends. 

But change, that spectre grim that had 
long been hovering over the old place, 
came gradually upon it. Foreign lands 
had claimed some of those who frequent- 
ed it, and the great unknown shore oth- 
ers. The summers came beautiful as be- 
fore, but they brought not all that gave 
to life here its charm. They came not 
back with the voice of the bird or the 
bloom of the flower- 


“ But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 


Which living waves where thou didst cease to | 


live 

And saw around me the wide field revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 

Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought to those she could 

not bring.” 

The drop seene in that pleasing pastoral 
drama had fallen for the last time, and 
dark was the curtain that soon shut out 
life, light, pleasure, here for evermore. 
The blow came in a moment. One March 
morning the Squire was found insensible 
in his bed, and before the day closed, the 
last of that family was lying dead. 

They who are left of that circle look 
back fondly and reverently upon those 
days which held for them so much of 
simple happiness. In the retrospect that 
passage of life seems dearer than any- 
thing since, and they turn to it as to an 
old picture animated and glowing with 
warm rich color. 

Among them all there was one left to 
tell the story, one who, forsaking the 
town, ventured to the test of a winter in 
the old place, and even then, without so- 
ciety, found a charm in the woodland 
vays, where the wood-cutter’s axe rung 
through the silence, and the lofty pines 
were piled with their snowy plumes, and 





And now it is added to the list 
of New England’s show places, like many 
others, when there is nothing left to show. 
The poet touched it with his wand, and 
like the Tabard of Chaucer has it blos 
somed into immortality. Now people 
make visits to it, not for what they know 
of it, but for what has been built upon 
it. And the pilgrim who wanders there 
to-day will find some modern toiler of 
the soil sitting in the old bar-room, shorn 
of its character, smoking his penny pipe 
after his mid-day meal, and a young 
woman, stepping forward, will ask him 
if he will be pleased to see the Lafayette 
chamber, ‘‘ where it is well known that 
the Frenchman lay one night at least.” 
Shade of Clio, how does thy seroll unroll! 
What a pity that the Squire, who was so 
fond of greatness, could not have enjoyed 
the possession of this interesting incident ! 
Having assented to this invitation with 
an air of solemnity which seems to say, 
“Now I am treading upon historic 
ground,” following his guide, he enters 
the awful chamber, and looks. What 
great thoughts stir him as he surveys 
those beams, and reflects that under them 
once an ambassador slept, and perhaps 
dreamed! Depositing his shilling with 
the young woman, he retires with a sense 
of satisfied pride that for so small a sum 
he has purchased a glory which while 
memory endures may not be effaced. He 
ean say to his grandchildren, ‘‘I have 
seen the room where Lafayette slept.” 
This is but a small part of the farce now 
played there. I am told that there is 
much more that is curious and historic. 
Did not somebody ask me the other day 
if I had ever been to Longfellow’s Way- 
side Inn, and recommend me to go there? 

He had been there, and had seen the 
Washington chamber as well as that al- 
ready mentioned, Had I ever been there ? 
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What a chord was touched in that care 
less question! So through life are ten- | 
derest memories breathed upon. I had 
almost replied, ‘‘I was born there.” Cer- 
tainly it was the very blossom-ground of | 
my life. But I answered: ‘‘No, I had 
never been to Longfellow’s Way-side Inn. | 
Where isit? Ithought it was ina book.” 
The following poem by Parsons ex 
presses better than any more words of my 
own the feelings of those who cherished 
a love for the spot: 
THE OLD HOUSE AT SUDBURY. 
fequiem wternam dona eis, Domine. 
Thunder-clouds may roll above him 
And the bolt may rend his oak: 
Lyman lieth where no longer 
He shall dread the lightning stroke. 


Never to his father’s hostel 
Comes a kinsman or a guest; 
Midnight calls for no more candles— 
House and landlord both have rest. 


Adam’s love and Adam’s trouble 
Are a searce-remembered tale; 
No more wine-cups brightly bubble, 

’ 


No more healths, nor cakes, nor ale. 


On the broken hearth a strange 
Sits and fancies foolish things; 

And the poet weaves romances 
Which the maiden fondly sings : 


All about the ancient hostel 
And its legends and its oaks, 

And the quaint old-bachelor brothers, 
And their minstrelsy and jokes, 


No man knows them any longer; 
All are gone; and I remain 
Reading, as ‘twere, mine epitaph 


On the rainbow-colored pane. 


Blessings on them, dear initials— 
Henry W., Daniel T., 
E. and L.: Pil not interpret 
Let men wonder who they be. 
Some are in their graves, and many 
Buried in their books and cares; 
In the tropies, in Archangel : 
Our thoughts are no longer theirs. 
God, have merey ! all are sinful: 
Christ, conform our lives to Thine; 
Keep us from all strife, ill-speaking, 
Envy, and the curse of wine! 


Fetch my steed; I can not linger: 
Buckley, quick; I must away, 

Good old groom, take thou this nothing— 
Millions could not make me stay. 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S ADVENTURE. 


“PTS abominable! It’s outrageous! 

There isn’t a thing on the table fit 
for a decent man to eat. The cook ought 
to be put to death. 


too good for her—for I'll be bound it’s a 


woman: no man would have the effront- | 


ery to send up such disgraceful stuff. She 
ought to be strangled, and with her own 
food. Bah! that dreadful breakfast is 
sticking in my throat yet.” 

The above-uttered words, spoken with 


vehement emphasis of irritability, were | 
accompanied by an energetic pushing | 


aside of the various platters of leathery 
beef, underdone potatoes, and bullet-head 


ed peas. For Mr. Hugh Wilder had arrived | 


| forts to throw cold water on the voleanie 


at an age and to proportions of rotundi- 
ty when a man takes serious views of 
the dinner question. No wonder, then, 
that he found himself wholly unable to 
accept in the true spirit of resignation the 
scant accommodation in edibles offered the 
Mount Desert summer boarder. 
‘‘Heavens!” he was continuing, pre- 


paring to fire off another volley of dis- | 


I shall die of indigestion if I stay 


” 


gust, “* 
here another week. 

‘*But you know you would come,” 
bleateg a lady by this protesting gentle- 


man’s side, softly and inoffensively, as if 
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| fearing to excite him the more. 


Hanging would be | 


She was 
presumably his wife, if one were only to 
infer such a conclusion from the general 
rule governing the matrimonial choice. 
She belonged to him by every law of con- 
trast. She looked as mild as he was ex- 
plosive, as bleached as he was highly col- 
ored, and had the air of being one of those 
marital moons that only shine by reflected 
light. <A close observer-might have dis- 
covered that the moral atmosphere of this 
moon-lit character was of a depressingLy 
exhausted nature. There was a hopeless 
look of resignation emitted through the 
medium of her pale blue eye. She had 
an extinguished air, as if her previous ef- 


ebullitions of her lord had, so to speak, 
worn her out. She was administering 
now a feebly repressive glance, that car- 
ried no hope of success in it. 

‘Would come,” the explosive gentle- 
man replied, echoing her words. ‘* Do 
you suppose [ expected this #” with a com- 
prehensive sweep of his fork over the half- 
cooked food before him. ‘‘ I supposed at 
least we should be able to live like Chris- 
tians; but a Turk couldn’t stand this. 
| Pie, do you say ?’—to the waitress, who 
| was passing him various specimens of that 
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bit of meat—and cooked—in a mince-pie. 
Coffee? No, thank you. We make our 
own. There’s where we showed a grain 
of wisdom. 
lady at his left—‘‘send for the hot water, 
will you? Drink their coffee! 
most infernal 


Violet”—turning to a young | 


| 


It’s the | 


truly characteristic American pastry. | not up to the seale of beauty attained }, 
plist ‘Yes, I'll take some pie. It’s the only | the expressive character of her super 
hay VAT) good thing there is here. Some mince, | eyes. But one could hardly be coldly 
apa please. One is sure of getting at least a | critical of the faults in the face when 


one was under the influence of its charm: 
and the charm was one evoked by the 
play of sensibility that revealed itself in 
every changeful expression. This young 
gentleman was rather given to the in 
teresting pastime of classifying pretty 
women’s faces, and he put Miss Violet's 


Prt “Uncle!” exclaimed the young girl ad- | along with those faces that had a soul in 

4 Fr dressed as Violet, in a tone of command-j| them. He suspected she might, upon ac 

2 ing remonstrance—a tone singularly soft, | quaintance, be found to have a taste for a 
ie and of contralto richness. For all its soft- | serious moment. 

et ness, her single word produced its effect. 


The voleano was extinguished, and Mr. 
Wilder continued to eat his repast in si- 
lence; with something, it is true, of that 
dejected air a man wears who has been 
successfully snubbed into silence by two 
women. 

This little domestie episode had served 
as the sauce piquante to the mid-day meal 
of a certain light-haired young gentleman 
who sat a few seats removed from the 
Wilder party. Mr. Rutherford Payson 
had, indeed, been so thoroughly enter- 
tained with the lively play of the gentle- 
man’s ill-humor, the elder lady’s look of 
uneasy, helpless irritation, and the young 
girl’s air of composed disapproval, that he 
had quite forgotten to grumble on his own 
account. 

Upon seating himself at the table his 
eyes had naturally wandered to this par- 
ty, Miss Violet's attractions being, indeed, 
of an order to make her the focal point of 
observation. She was handsome rather 
than pretty, of the richly colored, abun- 
dant-tressed type. It was the sort of 
beauty which made a little show of anger 


round head, with its masses of low-looped 
hair, a bird-like erectness. Altogether, 








She was anything but serious now. 
She was laughing heartily, and making 
the others laugh. The irascible uncle 
had lost all traces of his former irritabil 
ity. He was leading the laughter with 
trumpet-like blasts of merriment, his an 
ger being, presumably, like the rage of 
certain beasts of prey, confined to quar- 
relling over his food. 

Payson had his own reasons for being 
thoroughly out of humor with Mount 
Desert; but his grievances were based on 
higher grounds than the dismal failures 
before him in the culinary art. 

After a five years’ absence abroad, he 
had returned hoping to find Mount Des 
ert as primitive as he had left it. Fresh 
from the débris of ruins, there had been 
bred in him an appetite for the wilder- 
ness; and he had caressed his faney with 
the hope of finding Mount Desert—that 
charming marriage of mountain and sea 
—still fresh with its perfume of savage 
sanctity. The very pines, he remember- 
ed, had waved with an air of virginal 
primeval grace. But behold! the wil- 
derness was a wilderness no longer. 


of being most delightfully entertained. If 
America was the country of surprises—in- 


. ‘ Payson felt that the moment of observa- | deed, the very genius of the unexpected— 

: tion had been a singularly fortuitous one. | his native land certainly yielded compen- 

ah A closer observation revealed to Payson | sating stores of pleasure. Mount Desert, 

+ 4 4 that the other features of the face were | the discovered, the appropriated, the fash- 
a 








‘ wonderfully becoming; that hint of in-| The place was swarming, not with the 
ie dignation had lent a smothered fire of | flannel-shirted mountaineers, but with 
splendor to the dark deep eye; and to | myriads of charming girls and handsome 

the rich chestnut hue of the cheek was | women in irreproachable French toilets. 

added a color which made it wear the | The wilderness, indeed, might be said to a 

ripe, fruity, luscious bloom which so de- | blossom like the rose, in view of the fact 4 

‘ean lights the eye in a Vandyck canvas, | of the number of pretty girls with whom ; 

A te 3 The young girl’s efforts to maintain an | it abounded. i 
; air of serene self-control made her square In re-adjusting his mental focus, Pay- 
} a little defiantly a pair of finely turned | son was forced to admit he lost nothing in 
Be shoulders, and gave to her charming | point of amusement. He was conscious 
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ionable Mount Desert, was only another | 
name for a carnival of pleasure, a Turk’s 
paradise of beauties. Wherever he went, 
Payson’s eyes and ears were greeted with | 
the same sights and sounds. From the | 
caves there came the echo of gay laugh- | 
ter: through the forest there moved the | 
flutter of French gowns. The rocks were | 
made picturesquely alive with vivid, brill- | 
iant splashes of color, and a perfectly be- | 
wildering maze of loveliness was to be 
cazed upon at the hops and Germans. 

As for the naked little god, he did a} 
most thriving business. Payson had not 
been many hours on the island before he 
made the interesting discovery that flirta- 
tion, that peculiarly American pastime, 
was the pivot on which swung all fash- 
ionable existence at Mount Desert. Flirta- 
tions, indeed, were being carried on in 
open court, so to speak. 


This summer 
operetta seemed to be universally sung in | 
duets; and to a fine ear the active flutter 
of Monsieur Cupidon’s fleet little wings | 
was to be heard in brisk circulation be- | 
neath all those widely spread bandanna | 
sun-shades, which Payson had come to | 
look upon as an indispensable adjunct to 
Mount Desert scenery. 

To Payson there was something infee- 
tious in breathing this air of sentiment. 
As the days went on he found himself 
thinking with flattering pertinacity of a 
certain dark-eyed, brown-haired young 
woman. And she was no other than the 
charming Miss Wilder. He was only hap- 
py when yielding to ‘‘the spirit in his 
feet” which led him to become the shad- 
ow of her movements. A glimpse of her 


oe 





on some distant bluff, as she stood, the 
high light of a perfect picture, the lines of 
her figure delightfully defined against the 


superb blue of sea and sky, the flutter of | 


her scarf—a scarf he had grown to have 
a fondness for—filying in the breeze of 
some mountain altitude, were things he 
was beginning to feed on. Naturally 
what he longed for was more substantial 
diet. But the approaches to knowing her 
seemed all cut off. They appeared to 
have no mutual friends. And perhaps 
the fact that the Wilders came from 
Boston was sufficient to account for a 
certain aloofness in their manner. There 
was, indeed, a touch of New England re- 
serve about them all. Even the expan- 
sive uncle seemed awed, when it came to 
social amenities, by the consciousness that 
he came from the Hub. 





3ut to Payson, Boston carried no ter 
rors. He had acquired that fine freema- 
sonry of social spirit which comes to a 
travelled being, and was he to be chilled 
by a Boston east wind? He recognized 
no such petty social impediments, and 


| Miss Wilder might be twenty times the 


haughty Puritan maiden she gave evi- 
dence of being, and he would know her. 
The following day at dinner he was in 


| the very act of opening fire, when, chan- 
| cing to look up at Miss Wilder's charm- 


ing face, an idea 
struck him, and he began to smile. 


an utterly absurd idea 
To 
his confusion, she was returning his look, 
and for the first time. To his horror, be- 
fore he could check himself, his smile had 
broadened, and he was conscious of hav- 
ing very nearly laughed in her face. 

He had a vague sense that Miss Wilder's 
eves had flashed out at him in mingled 
surprise and indignation, and that she 


| had colored, and colored deeply, under 


her perfectly justifiable annoyance. But 
he had already hastily quitted the table. 
For the next few moments Mr. Ruther- 
ford Payson might have been found at 
the back door of the hotel apostrophizing 
the innocent mountains with great fluency 
of speech—a fluency which rarely comes 
to a man in trying moments unless he 
yield to the cheering effects of a discreet 
profanity. 

But he could not have helped it if he 
had tried. His rudeness had come from 
an uncontrollable attack of his sense of 
the ridiculous. That morning on the 
beach he had fallen into conversation 
with a native who was busily engaged in 
shovelling sea-weed. Payson fell to won- 
dering how any man could eke out a liv- 
Then he had 
asked the man how he managed to make 
a living at all. 

‘*Wa’al, neighbor,” the man had answer- 
ed him, ‘‘there bean’t nuthin’ ter make 
hereabouts, an’ that’s afact. But, yer see, 
in winter I haul logs, and in summer I 
haul mealers, and ’twixt the two I dew 
manage ter squint along.” Be it added 
that in the elegant and realistic vernac 
ular of Mount Desert the term ‘‘ mealer” 
is applied to those boarders living outside 
in the cottages, for whom, in wet weather, 
the typical local vehicle—the buckboard 
—is sent by the hotel-keepers. 

When Payson had looked at Miss Wild- 
er’s refined, aristocratic turn of feature, 
and then thought of her as classed under 


ing on this barren coast. 
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the generic name of ‘‘ hauled mealer,” it 
had proved too much for him. But at 
least he could repair his error; he would 
go and apologize; he would go now. 

In his zeal to acquit himself, he rushed 


toward the piazza. But two ladies, with 


their arms linked in one another's, block- 
ed the doorway leading to it. As he stood 
behind them, he caught sight of the pro- 
file of one of the ladies. It was that of 
Miss Wilder's aunt, and she was saying, 

‘But you thought him so handsome.” 

And he only too distinctly heard Miss 
Violet’s answer, with its touch of careless 
disdain : ‘* Which fact doesn't preclude the 
possibility of his having the worst man- 
ners in the world. He is the rudest man 
[have everseen.” With that, both ladies 
stepped out, and were soon slowly pacing 
the long length of the piazza. 

Of course, now, he could not have the 
face to present himself. She had con- 
demned him unheard, and her verdict had 
been like a blow. <All he could do was to 
keep away. He would see to it that at 
least she should not even be annoyed by 
his presence. 

Meanwhile he was walking, aimlessly, 
he hardly knew where. He was conscious 
only of having as his companions the live- 
ly play of his self-reproaches, his futile 
regrets. He had made a fool of himself 
—a fact he was communicating with more 
or less vehemence of utterance to every 
tree on the road-side. He had made an 
idiot of himself, and he was taking the 
very flowers into his confidence. Then 
with a vicious switch of his cane he would 
snap off the pretty heads of these inno- 
cent offenders, after the fashion of the 
kings of old, who beheaded a man_pos- 
sessed of too dangerous a secret. 

After an hour’s walk or so he suddenly 
determined to turn back. What was the 
use of wandering about cursing one’s fol- 
ly? He would go back: something might 
happen. He might meet her, and then— 
who knows? He might find courage to 
confront her with his excuses and repent- 
ance. 

As he was sauntering by the wharf, 
crowded with the usual number of parties 
about to set off for their afternoon sail, a 
man whom he knew—Clinton Youngs— 
rushed hastily past him. Catching sight 
of Payson, he seized him by the arm, ac- 
costing him with: ‘‘Just the man! For 
Heaven's sake help us out, Payson. There 
isn’t an inch of room in one of the boats 








for that pretty Boston girl, and there isn’t 
a soul to row her over. We're off for the 
Poreupines. Tea on the rocks, and that 
sort of thing. It promises to be rather 
jolly. Come, you must,” dragging him 
along. Before Payson could fairly begin 
his expostulatory refusal, Clinton Youngs 
had him confronting the entire party. 

‘**Here’s your boat. Do you know the 
cvirl—Miss Wilder? No? Howawkward! 
[supposed of course you knew her. She's 
at your hotel. Miss Wilder, allow me to 
present Mr. Payson. He insists upon 
rowing you over’—by way of making 
things easier. Payson could have crushed 
him. ‘* Remember, we’re to meet at the 
Rocks. I must go up for another pair of 
oars.”” And Mr. Clinton Youngs was off. 

Payson stood still. He felt himself for 
the moment seized by a kind of masterly 
indecision. Miss Wilder had only ae- 
knowledged his presence by the slightest 
of shght inclinations: the most ingen- 
ious imagination could not call it a bow. 
Then she had gone on quietly amusing 
herself with her previous occupation of 
dabbling with her white fingers in the wa- 
ters. What should he do? Obey his or- 
ders? Or—no! here was his chance, his 
opportunity. Fate had been kinder to 
him than his wildest dreams. He was 
hardly the man to fly now. He had cer- 
tainly given Miss Wilder time and chance 
to object to his entering the boat had she 
so chosen. He had waited a full long mo- 
ment. But there was no sign, either of 
consent or dissent, to be read from that 
down-sweeping glance. 

The next instant he had leaped in, and 
had pushed the boat off. A few vigorous 
strokes, and they were well out in the bay. 

‘*Miss Wilder,” he began, with a kind 
of desperate directness, after a few sec- 
onds of death-like silence—she had not 
even looked at him yet—*‘ you have every 
right to think me the rudest man in the 
world.” She blushed at this, slowly rais- 
ing her eyes. ‘* But won’t you suspend a 
severer judgment until you hear a little 
story ?” 

With deliberate frankness he related the 
history of his morning’s adventure, and 
its tragic consequences. His recital could 
hardly be called a comic rendering of the 
situation. He was too terribly in earnest 
for that. Certain it is that Miss Wilder 
did not find anything in it to cause her 
to smile. But when he began to up- 
braid himself with his dreadful, his in- 
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excusable rudeness, and to tell her how 
hopeless he felt the situation to be, she 
smiled radiantly, and answered him, with 


a delightfully re-assuring mockery in her | 


tone: 

“Yes, it is hopeless. Perfectly so. 
Hadn't we better leave it alone? And 
don’t you think, considering we're off on 
a pleasure-jaunt, we ought to try to think 
of something a little more cheering than 
our mutual mistakes ? 
superb ? 


Isn’t the weather 
In such a climate one ean for- 
vive its mention.” 

‘*T suppose Mount Desert is an old story 
to you e”” 

“Oh no. 
duced.” 

‘*Of course you like it ?” 

‘*Oh, it’s a paradise—to be young in.” 

‘“A paradise, where, it appears, only 
man is vile,” laughingly responded Pay- 


We're just being intro- 


son. 

‘Whose vileness, though, appears to 
have a saving charm, if one is to believe 
the evidence of one’s senses,” brightly re- 


torted the girl. 3ut,” she continued, **I 
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with the famous veil about it—the veil he 
had grown to be fond of—and its blue 
gauze wound round her throat was the 
only touch of color about her. All the 
rest was white and pale yellow. Her 


| clinging white draperies were gathered 


close about her feet and knees, outlining 


the perfect proportions. In one hand she 


| held a large creamy yellow sun-shade, 


should hate to come here a middle-aged | 


party, shouldn't you ? 
ing this sentimental entourage with one’s 
worn-out illusions!” 

‘“*It would be committing a kind of 
moral anachronism,” answered Payson, 
sweeping the boat along in easy sculling 
motion. He was hardly conscious of mak- 
ing any physical exertion to speed their 
going. He was only delightfully, sen- 
tiently stirred with an exhilarating sense 
of joy and an unwonted elation at carry- 


of the summer sea so beautiful and charm- 
ing a girl. 

‘*But where are you going ?” 
asking him. 


she was 


Aren't you taking us out to sea ?” 


‘*“Are you heading right ? | 


Imagine confront- | 


| were passing. 


| 


against whose round disk of pale gold 
the girl’s face shone out as shines on cer- 
tain world-famous canvases the face of a 
medieval saint with its aureole of glory. 
Just now the enthusiasm of her delight 
had kindled the flame of a beautiful mo- 
ment of emotion—a flame that lit the face 
into a glow of ardor. And this girl was 
no medizval saint, but a breathing wo- 
man with a supremely human charm. 

Was it any wonder that Payson felt as 
if he had entered some charmed land ? 
that merely to listen to the lapping and 
beating of the waves was to hear the 
voices of enchantment ? 

‘But what is that?’ suddenly cried 
the young girl. ‘‘See! look! Can it be 
a cave ?’—pointing to an opening in the 
great wall of rock beneath which they 
They were under the shad- 
ow of the Poreupine Cliff. 

‘*It looks suspiciously like one;” and 
Payson rowed his boat farther out into 
the sea to be safe from the treachery of 
the rocks. 

“Oh, don’t go out!” the girl pleaded ; 
‘it looks so awfully mysterious and ro- 
mantic. It looks positively weird. Do 


| go just near enough to see what it is.” 
ing away with him over this wide waste | 


“Tl cheerfully row you to Chin— 


But, good heavens! there goes my oar!” 


; As Payson had turned the boat to head 


| had snapped in two. 


‘You can hardly have the heart to | 


blame me for taking the longest way 
round. Il turn about, though, if you 
say so, if you fear the motion of the waves. 
But this will bring us round all right, and 
we'll have a fine view of the sea.” 

‘‘Tm not afraid; and it is—oh, isn’t it 
too beautiful !” ejaculated the girl, as she 
caught her first full glimpse of the open 
ocean. 

But what Payson preferred to look at 
was the girl herself. She certainly had 
the art, whether a conscious or an uncon- 
scious one, of making pictures for the eyes 
to delight in. 


in toward the opening, one of his oars, 
catching between two submerged rocks, 
** We're in a pretty 
fix now.” 

‘* And it’s all my fault. I’m so sor—” 

‘“My God! we're being sucked in!” 

It was true. The great swelling force 
of the inrushing waters was hurrying 
their frail bark into the dark cavernous 
depth. They both had a terrifying sense 
of the day turning to night, of a vast 
yawning chasm, of a deafening swash of 
waters, when the girl suddenly felt her- 
self seized. Clasping her in his arms, 
Payson had but time for a swift, vigorous 
spring—a spring which landed them on 


| a projecting ledge of rock—and the next 


She wore to-day the hat | instant there was a crash, and their boat 
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was floating past them, dashed into a 
thousand splintered bits. 

‘*Good heavens! what an escape!’ Pay- 
son muttered, with a kind of gasp. But 
neither of them could speak quite yet. 
It had all been so sudden, the sense of | 
their danger, and the horrible fate from | 
which they had been delivered, that they | 
were stunned for the moment, nerveless | 
and dazed. 

Payson was the first to recover himself. 
He was brought back to acute conscious- 
ness by the shivering of the girl beside 
him. ‘‘Are you hurt? are you cold?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

‘*No, [Pm not hurt; but I believe I am 
cold. There seems to be water some- 
where”’—with a glance at her feet, over 
which the incoming waters were break- 
ing every few moments. 

‘*Come, we must go up higher. Give 
me your hand’’—as he helped her to scale 
the rocks above them. ‘* This is better. 
I—I hope you’re not going to suffer for 
this,” with an anxious look at her. 

“Oh, ['m not a frail being. I shall 
not catch cold. What I’m wondering at 
is how we're ever to get out,” recovering 
some of her natural buoyancy, with a 
comprehensive glance about the great, 
dark, dismal rocky chamber in which they 
found themselves. 

‘The situation does look appalling, I'll 
allow.” 

‘*T suppose there’s no chance of our 
climbing up that cliff?” pointing to the 
great fagade of rock behind them. 

‘*No, it would be impossible. There 
isn’t a foot-hold anywhere,” replied Pay- 
son, who had already scanned that loop- 
hole of escape with the eye of a practiced 
Alpine climber. ‘Miss Wilder, there’s 
no use of holding out to you false hopes. 
We're in a pretty serious plight. We 
can’t get back by water, since our boat’s 
gone; and we can't climb to the earth's 
surface, for the rocks are simply unscala- 
ble. The only thing we can do ts to wait 
for something to turn up.” 

‘*You mean till some one comes after 
us ?” 

‘I do. And the probabilities are, we 
sha’n’t be kept waiting long. Our party 
will soon find us missing, and will begin 
to look us up. Meanwhile, what can I do 
to make you comfortable ?” 

‘*Nothing, thanks. I’m as comfort- 
able as I feel a right to be—under the cir- 








cumstances.” 





What a blessing it was she took it aj] 
so sensibly! Payson shuddered to think 
what it would have been with a hysterical 
young woman on his hands. 

‘Tf that’s the case, the proper thing for 
me to do is to make a tour of inspection, 
My objective point is a pile of drift-wood, 
my intentions a fire, Miss Wilder.” 

‘That's as it should be. We must see 
to it we do the correct shipwrecked thing.” 

‘* Yes, I should hate to feel afterward 
that we had missed anything.” His ef- 
forts were rewarded beyond his hopes. 
He returned with his arms laden with 
dried sea-weed and drift-wood.  ‘* You 
see, Miss Wilder, the advantage of having 
as your fellow-comrade an experienced 
ancient mariner. The sea yields up its 
treasures to the wise.” 

‘*T don’t wish to dampen your ardor,” 
returned the girl, demurely, ‘‘ but have 
you such a thing as a match about you / 
Otherwise—” 

That was an appalling contingency ; 
but some furious dives into Payson’s vest 
pocket produced—three. ‘‘ And T usual- 
ly am laden down with a bushel,” he 
groaned. 

‘**With good management, we'll make 
those three do the work of a bushel,” en- 
couragingly responded the girl. Wrap- 
ping two of them for safe-keeping in her 
handkerchief, Violet faced about, spread- 
ing her skirts wide out to protect her 
from the wind, and struck the remaining 
match so close to the dry drift-wood that 
at the first spark the little pile was in a 
blaze. 

‘‘That was beautifully done. As a 
shipwrecked mariner you're an enormous 
suecess, Miss Wilder.” 

She laughed, seating herself close to the 
fire. 

‘‘T suppose you know this fire is de- 
signed to attract the eye of our discover- 
er,” continued Payson, pointing to the 
thin wisp of smoke curling upward, which 
was making its way to heaven through 
an opening in the rocks just above them. 
‘Seeing that, they'll begin to suspect our 
whereabouts. At present life has but two 
duties—the feeding of this fire, and mak- 
ing things as endurable for you as you 
will let me.” 

But, indeed, the girl’s cheerfulness was 
robbing the situation of all its objection- 
able features. Payson, naturally, found 
the adventure full of a certain charm—as 
well, indeed, it might be, with so admira- 
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bly pretty and brave a girl as his com- 
panion. She met his lively sallies more 
than half way. She forestalled him in 
his attempts to take a humorous view of 
the affair. With sportive grace she gay- 
ly deseanted upon the merits of cave scen- 
ery, the beauties of rocky elevations, and 
soliloquized upon the fact of what a really 
comfortable time witches must have. 

‘*Doesn’t it seem to you it’s getting very 
dark ¢?’ suddenly asked the girl. ‘* Why, 
look! the stars are out.” 


Payson took out his watch. ‘‘ It’s near- | 


ly nine, by Jove!” 


‘* And—and they’ve never come for us. 
They’'ve— Oh, Mr. Payson,” cried the | 


girl, starting wildly to her feet, with a 


ring of distress in her voice, ‘‘do you sup- | 
pose What if we should have to pass | 


the night here ?” 


Payson grasped the girl's trembling | 
hands, hoping to calm her. ‘* My dear | 


Miss Wilder, there is no such possibility. 
Pray sit down, and let’s be reasonable. 
Our friends, when we failed to appear, 
concluded we had turned back. They 
are expecting to meet us at the hotel. 
Failing to find us there, theyll then 
begin their search. And that smoke,” 
pointing to the cireling column, * will 
sufficiently proclaim our dilemma.  Be- 
fore midnight you'll be sleeping quietly 
in your bed. But, in the mean time, it’s 
getting colder. Here, you must wrap this 
about you,” proceeding to divest himself 
of his Knickerbocker jacket. 


‘*Mr. Payson, [ll do nothing of the | 


kind. Do you take me for an inhuman ?” 
‘*T take you to be what you are, a per- 
fectly reasonable young woman. You're 
about to prove your reasonableness by 
doing as I say.” 
‘‘T will never wear it,” insistently, 


with something of the defiant look he had | 


seen on her face the first day. 

‘But you will. And now, at once. 
I'm used to being obeyed.” He spoke in 
a tone not to be made light of. Shecould 
see the determination flaming in his eye. 

‘**Oh, well, if it’s as bad as that. If it’s 
become a habit”—submitting gracefully 
then to his putting it about her, with a 
touch of mock submission in her voice. 

But she was not wholly insensible to 
his thoughtful act of self-denial. There 


was in it the element of the heroic, and | 
| 
when was a woman ever known to be 


coldly indifferent to the exhibition of 
man’s heroism ? 


And so the night wore on. They talk- 
ed and chatted, and drew closer to the 
slowly dying fire; and soon there was no 
denying the stubborn fact that there was 
indeed every prospect of their spending 
| the night in their grewsome surround- 
ings. When this fate stared them full in 
the face, Miss Wilder bore the unwel- 
come prospect with astonishing com pos- 
ure. She grew quite calm, and showed, 
| to Payson’s thought, a surprising pluck. 


| She was the first to suggest they should 
harbor their fuel resources, and herself 
lextinguished the fire. Later, she sub- 
mitted very acquiescingly to Payson’s sug- 
gestion to rest her head on a little pillow 
he made for her of the dried sea weed. 
After a little the soft and gentle breath 
ing that came from her lips told him that 
she slept. 

It seemed to the man who watched over 
her as if some invisible power guarded her 
slumbers. As if Nature herself lent a 
helping hand, the god of the winds, or 
some Triton, mayhap, had with his conch 
bade the waves be still. For the sea lay 
like a sleeping lake at their feet, and 
some spirit of peace seemed to have en- 
tered into the air. The night grew warm- 
er, and the wind and the waves made but 
a soft lullaby of sound. 

A few hours later, when the dawn 
broke, it brought beauty and calm and 
cheer. <All the hideousness of the night 
was gone. In its place was the sparkle 
of bright waters and the golden shimmer 
of the breaking sunlight. With the first 
| rays of that rosy light Miss Wilder stirred. 
What Payson dreaded was her first awak- 
ening, fearing she might feel some sud- 
den alarm. But when she opened her 
eyes there was no terror in them; only 
the beautiful bright light that comes to 
youth after the rest of a long sweet 
sleep. 

‘* Have I really been asleep ? And—oh, 
is it— Why, it’s morning!” turning a 
glowing face to the daylight. 

‘*You and Aurora must have some se- 
cret sign of communication, Miss Wilder. 
You make your débuts at the same mo- 
ment. Are you rested? Do you feel 
better ?” 

‘*T never felt better. I’m beginning to 
believe I have missed my true sphere,” 
she gayly responded. ‘‘I should have 
been born a gnome. Caves seem to be 
my natural element. But oughtn’t we to 
light the fire ?” 
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‘With your permission. You are 


keeper of the matches, you know.” 

In another instant the fire was lighted, 
and the smoke curling in great wreaths up 
through the opening. 

‘How long do you suppose it will be 
before Surely I hear voices. Look ! 
Out there! Don’t you something ?” 
cried Miss Wilder, in uncontrollable ex- 
citement, pointing to the mouth of the 
The ‘‘something”’ proved to be 
some men in a boat. 


see 


cave. 


Their rescuers had come at last. 

A few moments later there were several 
heads peering down through the cleft in 
the rocks. And next a long rope was 
lowered to them. 

“They're sending us a rope—but what 
for? You can't possibly be hauled up in 
that way. You'd be afraid.” 


“Oh no, I sha'n’t be a bit afraid,” cried | 


the girl, to whom rescue in any shape 
meant a Heaven-sent deliverance. 


There really seemed to be no other way, 
and it was not many seconds before the | 


girl was fairly seated, holding on bravely 


in by extra ones. 

‘‘T must tie you once more about the 
shoulders. 
don't look down. Keep your eyes fixed 


ing,’ was his parting injunction. 


All went well till she had nearly reach- | 


ed the top, when, to protect herself against 
the jagged rocks that projected from the 
sides of the cleft, the girl used her hands 
and feet, pushing herself away from them. 


One particularly vigorous push loosened | 


one of the great heavy stones. It detach- 


great fissure. 

Horror-stricken, Violet looked down. 
It was falling directly upon the spot where 
Payson was standing. 


But Payson’s thought, as he saw it com- | 
ing, was as swift as the rock itself Before | my dear sir, let me make you my deepest 
the stone had touched the place where he | 
stood he had flung himself into the sea. | 


In a few seconds he had serambled back | 


upon the rocks again, dripping, but safe. 
was soon standing once more upon terra 


firma. 


er. 
falling she had fainted. 


| become public property. 


| tenance. 
to two long ropes, securely tied and girded | 


| concerned about you. 
ed itself, and the next instant was rattling 
down, with terrific velocity, through the | 


| Violet’s coming round all right. 
| upset, vou know—cold and a bit of fever. 


| and how you kept her courage up. 
Upon the rope’s being again lowered, he | 


conscious when her uncle had carried her 
off in the boat, but otherwise she was un- 
harmed, 


When Payson reached his room at the 
hotel, two hours after, he found himself 
staggering about the room. His legs seem 
ed to be parting company with his body. 
and his head to belong to some one else. 
Fatigue, hunger, and excitement had worn 
him out. But a light repast and a long 
twelve-hour sleep were all the medicine 
he needed. He awoke to find he had ney 
er felt in a more robust or sound condi 
tion. He could hardly wait to fling on 
his garments to learn how his companion 
had fared. 

As he passed down the stairway, from 
the manner in which the servant-women 
and waiters eyed him he concluded that 
the story of their adventure had already 
He was con 
vinced of it when, stepping out upon the 
piazza, ladies stopped in their promenade 
and their gossip to stare him out of coun 
He knew then he was a doomed 
man. The thing had started into its nine 
days’ wonder of life. For himself he cared 


| little ; the battle of the tongues might 
And remember, Miss Wilder, | 


wage. 


But he divined that Miss Wilder 


| might not find the situation quite plea- 
above you at the sky through the open- | 


sant. 

The next moment he found himself 
face to face with that young lady’s uncle. 
Mr. Wilder greeted him with an out- 
stretched hand and a vigorous shake of 
good-fellowship. 

‘*“My dear fellow, I've been looking 
everywhere for you. We've been greatly 
You got off scot- 
free, hey? Not a seratch or a bruise ? 
And you slept like a top, you say? 
That's fine—that’s glorious. Yes, yes. 
A little 


3ut that ‘ll wear off—that ‘ll wear off. 
She'll be all right in a day or so. Now, 


thanks for your kindness, and for the care 
you took of her. She has told us every- 
thing; how you made her take your coat, 
You 


behaved like a man, sir, and here’s my 


| hand on it,” giving Payson an elephantine 
His first inquiries of the men | 
about him—men he had never seen before, | 
fishermen apparently—was for Miss Wild- | 
They told him that upon the stone’s | 
She was still un- | 


grasp. He was evidently bent upon treat- 
ing Payson with the tenderest considera- 
tion. 

At supper, Mrs. Wilder’s manner was 
equally cordial, if less effusive. She 





even linked her arm in his, later in the 
evening, to take a turn on the piazza with 
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him, that she might deliver a message from | 


Violet—a message full of kindness and 
friendliness. Payson divined Mrs. Wild- 
er had noticed the questioning of those 
hundred inquisitive eyes, and had known 
how best to answer them. Payson went 
to bed that night in a happy dream of ex- 
pectancy, the dream of seeing Violet on 
the morrow. 

At his late breakfast found two 
notes awaiting his perusal. As they bore 
no postmarks, he felt an ominous thrill 
of foreboding. 

The Wilders had left; and the notes 
were notes of courteous, kindly, friend- 
ly farewell. Mr. Wilder explained their 
abrupt haste of departure by the fact 
of his being suddenly recalled to Bos- 
ton on important business. And Miss 
Violet had written a line of gratitude, 
coupled with the assurance that she was 
quite herself, and perfectly well able to 
bear the journey. And that was all. 
And Payson was left with a great ache in 
his heart. He had counted so on seeing 
her again, on the friends they would 
grow to be, on the walks they would take, 
on the talks they would have. Now it 
was all atanend. Even the hope of see- 
ing her again was as faint and shadowy 
as the making of the dream a reality. 

That day and the following one seemed 
to Payson the longest he had ever passed. 
The place was becoming detestable. The 
truth dawned upon him that he was being 
profoundly bored. There was nothing 
left to be seen, nothing to be done, except 
to leave, and that he should do at once. 

Awaiting the next morning the arrival 
of the boat, Payson strolled about the 
rocks. Involuntarily his steps turned to- 
ward the cliffs where he had been wont 
to catch his earlier glimpses of Miss Violet 
before he knew her. As he stood there, 
thinking of her, recalling just how she 
used to look, with her robes afloat, and 
her searf floating to the breeze, like the 
pennant of some beautiful craft, with the 
rapt dream in her eyes, as if the loveliness 
of the scene were suffusing her in a soft 
rapture of content, Payson found the ache 
in his heart turn to a passionate thrill—a 
thrill that electrified every fibre of his 
being. Then he knew that he loved her, 
and that the thrill was the conscious 
awakening of a deep and ardent passion. 
He was willing now to confess to himself 


he 
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it had been so from the first, from the mo- 
ment he had seen her. But that nascent 
liking had, during the long hours they had 


| spent in the cave together, when he had 


| only Violet Wilder. 





had revealed to him the beautiful traits of 
her charming character, grown to a deep- 
er feeling. He must see her now; he 
must find her, even if he went to the ut- 


| termost parts of the earth to seek her. 


He would start upon the lover's pilgrim- 
age—the pilgrimage which leads to con- 
fession. 

The modern Athens has been, as a rule, 
more looked upon as the shrine of the 
Muses than as the abode of the tenderer 
goddess. But to Payson, Boston meant 
She lived there, and 
the city was set about with a halo of glory. 
Upon his arrival it was easy enough to 
discover the mundane residence of his di- 
vinity, but a much more difficult one to 
discover her actual whereabouts. In- 
quiries at a large forbidding-looking man- 
sion fronting on the lovely Publie Gar- 
dens resulted in nothing more satisfactory 
than the tantalizing information that the 
Wilders had just left Boston—for Man- 
chester, the man-servant thought, but was 
not quite sure. 

The nearest Manchester was the one 
down by the sea, and Payson went there 
by the next train. Manchester—West 
Manchester—was a lovely bit of shore, 
close to the half-moon beach of which 
had been builta really capital hotel. Pay- 
son found the air of the place most de- 
licious, and the tints along the shore re- 
minded him of the Mediterranean. But 
he had not come to make discoveries ei- 
ther in air or in tints. He had come to 
seek for that which he feared he should 
never find. His seeking her here was in- 
deed beginning to seem a most senseless 
bit of folly. How could he hope, he so- 
liloquized to himself, as he strolled later 
along the wide piazza of the hotel in the 
dawning moonlight—how could he hope, 
when, behold! what he hoped for stood 
before him. The god of love had guided 
his steps aright. At the farther end of 
the piazza a party of people were in the 
act of alighting from a carriage. And 
among them Payson’s quick eye—the lov- 
er’s eye—had discerned Miss Wilder. She 
detached herself from the party, and the 
next instant was coming toward him with 
a swift and hurried footstep. In her haste 
she had almost passed him by. But Pay- 
son moved toward her. 
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‘*Miss Wilder!” She started, stopped, 
and turned upon him an almost wildly 
startled glance. When she fully recog- 
nized him, she paled visibly, shaming the 
white roses that drooped at her belt. But 
she recovered herself on the instant. 

‘Mr. Payson, do you drop from the 


clouds?” holding out her hand of greeting. | 


‘*Only when I follow in the wake of a 
shooting-star, Miss Wilder,” was his gal- 
lant but somewhat agitated rejoinder. 
‘*How good it seems to see you again! 
When did you come ?” 


‘*Tve been here a week. Ever since— | 


ever since leaving Bar Harbor.” She 
paled again. But Payson would not 
spare her. 

‘Don’t you think your going away 
was just a trifle cruel ?—without giving a 
fellow a chance to see you or to say good- 
by? How was I to know whether you 
were really well or not ¢” 

‘‘T am sorry if you thought it rude or 
unkind. But’—with a slight chill in her 
voice—‘* we were obliged to go. My un- 
cle was needed at home. Shall you be 
here long? Iam at a friend’s cottage. 
I must go in now. But you will come 
and see me, perhaps,” giving him her 
address. 

For the next week he saw her every 
day. But for all the progress he made, 


he might as well have been the other side | 


of the moon. She seemed determined to 
establish spacial distances between them, 
yet apparently she never avoided him. 
On the contrary, she was not only ap- 
proachable, but kind, adorably kind. She 
let no opportunity pass to make him 
the recipient of some pleasant favor. 
But, in spite of it all, Payson was vividly 


conscious he was made also the victim of | 


a hundred subtle artifices, all of which 
sueceeded so admirably that never by any 
hap-hazard or chance did he succeed in 
finding himself alone with her. 

But one evening Payson’s patience— 
the lover's patience that knows how to 
wait—was rewarded. Going to the cot- 
tage, on the pretense of borrowing a book, 
he found Miss Wilder on the veranda, 


looking out upon the moon-lit sea. And | 


she was alone, and there was no escape. 
The others had gone out to tea, she ex- 
plained as she greeted him. 

Perhaps it was because his chance had 
come, but for the first few moments Pay- 
son felt his tongue cleaving to the roof of 
his mouth. Perhaps it was the moon- 





| light, and the lapping of those waves, 

with the memories that sound held in it 

| for both of them. 

| ‘* Miss Wilder—Miss Violet,” at last Pay- 

| son burst out, ‘‘tell me—tell me what it 
is that I have done—of what crime am I 

| guilty?” 

‘‘Crime? Are you out of your senses, 
Mr. Payson ?” 

‘‘No, not yet; but your manner is fast 

driving me out of them. Do you think it 
‘is nothing to me to know you avoid me 
all you can, that you put me away 

‘*Oh, Mr. Payson,” cried the girl, with 
a thrill of contrition in her voice, ‘‘ I—] 
don’tdo that. Ionly thought—I meant- 

‘*And what I mean is this,” said Pay- 
son, the wave of emotion so swollen it 
must break at last: ‘‘I mean that I have 
found out something since you went away 
from Mount Desert. I have found out 
that I love you as a man only can love 
the woman who is the one woman in the 
world for him. And that is what I came 
here to tell you.” 

The girl started, and stood up, stretch- 
ing out her hands before her, as if to put 
him and his words the farther away. 
| ‘Oh, you must not—you must not say 

—say such things to me!” 

“Why? For Heaven’s sake tell me, is 
there any reason? You are not—”’ But 
Payson’s voice broke there. He had no 
courage to confront the thought of her 
not being free. 

‘*You must not, because,” the girl went 
on, with a passionate, tortured ring in her 
tone—‘* because— Oh, can’t you see the 
reason? You say this because you feel 
| youmust. You think—you think people 
| may have said— Your sense of honor im- 
pels you.” 

‘Violet, what madness are you talk- 
ing? Sense of honor!” almost dazed at 
the joy there was inhim. Then grasping 
the girl’s hands in his trembling palm, he 
held them to his breast. ‘‘ Listen: can a 
mere sense of honor make a man feel 
that ?” 

Upon the girl’s upturned face Payson 
_ saw the light of his own great joy refleeted. 

‘“Ah! you belieye—and, Violet, you 
will ?” 

For a moment she only looked at him, 
a deep, unutterable look of love, and held 
him still away from her as she pressed 
her hands against his breast. Then her 
answer was the droop of her. beautiful 
head upon his shoulder. 




















INDIAN AND NEGRO. 


N these words are suggested two of the 


great problems which our nation has | 


had persistently set before it. 
factory solutions which will answer all 
the conditions are yet by no means reach- 
ed, though the effort toward those solu- 
tions may be said to be in the right direc- 
tion. The attempt is now to do something 
toward educating the two races, and so 
fitting them in a measure to carry on their 
own lives with some degree of intelligence. 
They are like two wards of the nation; 
but how different, and needing what dif- 
ferent treatment! To see them together, 
as at the Hampton School, is to feel this 
with a new strength. 

There, at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, 
almost under the guns of Fortress Monroe, 
we find one of the old family mansions of 
Virginia filled with quite different work 
from that to which its original owners 
had probably destined it. In its busy 
rooms, looking out between lofty pillars 
on the quiet water of the bay, are classes 
of the race born into bondage all over the 
South, how few years ago! 


the walls, probably once ornamented with 
paintings, now covered with blackboards, 
are used daily for maps, sentences, and 
illustrations. 

Only a few steps from the old mansion 
rises a large brick building, full of the 
same faces, and full also of work, in- 
tellectual and manual. The ruins of 
Academy Hall tell where a few months 
ago the large school-house stood, and 
where the new one is to rise out of its 
ashes, while seattered about are the cot- 
tages occupied as dormitories by the negro 
men and boys, and the so-called wigwam. 
Here the etfort is being made to fit these 
young men and women in some degree as 
teachers, so that they may go out into the 
far-off places and teach the colored chil- 
dren. Who are the teachers there? 
Young women who have left luxurious 
homes in the North, and who are throw- 
ing all their courage and endurance into 
every day’s demands; who are influencing 
their classes quite as much by the refining 
power of their personal characters as by 
the lessons which they teach. At the 
head is a clear brain and an iron will. 
Such is the Hampton School, as far as the 
negro race is concerned. The charac- 
teristics of this race we know sufficiently 


The satis- | 


Dusky faces 
of all shades throng its passageways, and | 
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well. They are light-hearted and happy, 
easily impressible, ambitious to be better 
than they are, and as willing as a child to 
let that ambition be seen. Desirous of 
improving their language, they imitate 
the long words which they may have no- 
ticed used by the whites, and persist in 
their use without a meaning till finally a 
meaning creeps into them, and they have 
a real addition to their vocabulary. In 
this, again, they follow the universal prac- 
tice of ambitious children in their efforts 
to talk. Everything is facile in them. 
They are easily moulded, are anxious to 
be moulded, and every feeling shows itself 
on their faces without any etfort at con- 
cealment. They come to Hampton, and 
go to their class recitations just as they 
go to their washing or ironing, sewing, 
planting, or reaping, between class hours, 
with a never-failing courage in spite of all 
difficulties, a cheerful, sunny humor, and 
yet with a sense of responsibility delight- 
ful to see and feel. 

Such is the negro race in its essential 
characteristics. 

Confronted with this race, which is like 
a well-known inhabitant of our dwelling, 
we have the other ward, the Indian; for 
the United States government is trying 
also to do something in the way of educa- 
tion for this far-off and little-understood 
representative of the former owners of its 
land. While the negro has to pay his 
way at Hampton, the Indian is paid for by 
government. The Indians come from the 
far-off reservations escorted by the Indian 
agent who may have had orders to bring 
them on. They are to be kept in Hamp- 
ton two years, and then sent back to their 
tribe to be as a little leaven. Perhaps it 
is not all we ought to do, but it is certain- 
ly something. It is at present an experi- 
ment on a very small scale for so large 
a government, but it is a beginning of 
what may be a large success. 

There is no difficulty in finding boys 
whose families are willing to let them 
come, though it is only to the boys that 
any sign of affection is usually shown at 
parting. But to send a girl out of an In- 
dian family means more work for all that 
are left. To diminish the number of 
bringers of wood and drawers of water 
is to impose additional burdens on all who 
remain. Thus in the last collection of 
Sioux youths from the Yankton agency 
there were only nine girls out of sixteen, 
though the agent made special efforts to 
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find sixteen girls, and kept the chance 
open till the last minute. Again, the tra- 
ditional want of respect for the intellect- 
ual capacity of the girls may be a reason 
why the Indian hesitates before tacitly 
admitting that it is worth while to try to 
do anything with a girl. Here, again, is 
another wide difference between the two 
races, for, while in no race more than in 
the negro is woman recognized to be on a 
full equality with man, in none more than 
the Indian is she looked upon with con- 
tempt. 

This is no race with long years of servi- 
tude behind them, and with the instincts 
of servitude burned into them by the fate- 
ful laws of heredity. But by these same 
laws they have burned into them a sense of 
wrong and injustice. They have stealth- 
ily watched the white man, and in their 
inmost souls they find a reluctant admis- 
sion of the fact that he is their superior. 
They see that to hold their own, or even 
any smallest fraction of their own, they 
must learn his language and his ways. 
The admission is wrung from them by 
long years of steady watching of the tide 
of events. Like discrowned kings, their 
chiefs treat with the United States govern- 
ment. They do not want to yield, but 
the logie of facts is too strong for them to 
resist. In their inmost*hearts they, too, 
are ambitious to go the ‘‘ white man’s 
road,” because they dimly feel that that is 
the channel in which the stream of the 
time runs. But they do not want to ap- 
pear to want this or to acknowledge it. 

While thus one of our wards comes to 
us trustfully and unconsciously to be pet- 
ted, to be taught and praised, the other 
withdraws from our touch, stands aside, 
and assumes indifference to our words. 
But we may be very sure that nothing es- 
capes that watchful eye or that tense ear. 
She does not want us to think she listens 
or cares. But she does not forget. She 
can not come to our side, like the other. 
She is a little afraid to acknowledge that 
she cares for us or for anything. She is 
too proud to ask a favor or to thank us for 
a kindness. 

There seems to be a sort of intense self- 
consciousness in the Indian. He watches 
not only us, but himself, and in this again 
he is the exact opposite of the negro. 

Is it not evident that for natures so en- 
tirely different, entirely different methods 
must be used ? 

When visitors are in the rooms of the 


colored classes at Hampton, the pupils are 
only stimulated to more activity. There 
| isnosense of antagonism. But when vis 
itors are in the Indian classes, the pupils 
become shy and distrustful. They seem 
conscious that they are the objects of ev 
riosity and attention, and this, instead of 
pleasing them, frets them. They ean not 
be unconscious of themselves, and so they 
make very hard work for the teacher 
The visitor feels as if in the way, and as if 
forced to retire. And I can not believe it 
good for them to be visitedin their class 
rooms. Had I the power, I would put on 
the doors, ‘‘ Positively no admittance,” 
and they should be alone with their teach 
er, in whom they soon grow to have con- 
fidence. It seems a positive blocking of 
the road to subject them to scrutiny in 
the painful effort of their stiff minds to 
grasp a new language. The Indian does 
not mind being noticed if he is doing any 
thing in which he excels. But when he 
does not excel, and is painfully conscious 
that he is doing his work very poorly, 
when he can follow so slowly the clear 
utterances of his teacher, and she only a 
young girl, his sense of mortification and 
humiliation makes him sullen. 

Laughing Face will not even smile or 
show any sign of intelligence, nor will he 
condescend to respond in any way except 
by a grunt to his teacher’s effort. All 
this before strangers. But when they are 
gone, Laughing Face, with much diflicul 
ty, writes on the board, ‘‘I sorry I not 
try,” for his teacher. 

Is it possible for us to imagine the state 
of bewilderment in the minds of these 
blanketed forest people as, led by the In- 
dian agent, they leave everything and ev- 
ery person they know, and travel for six 
days by steamboat and steam-cars on their 
way to Hampton and their first sight of 
the ocean? Do they not notice what they 
see? On the journey they are seated for 
the first time in their lives at a table with 
some order in the food and dishes, and 
with knives and forks. Once only—the 
first time—tired and hungry, they make an 
involuntary movement to take the meat in 
their fingers: once only, for the obsery- 
ant eye notes that the ‘‘ white man’s road” 
is by knives and forks; they furtively study 
his mode of handling these tools, and by 
the next meal handle them as if they had 
never eaten otherwise. They will touch 
no dishes except those with which they are 





familiar, till some white man has eaten of 
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them. They watch, and then copy. And 
so, after days and nights, watchful of ev- 
ervthing and everybody, but drawing their 
blankets over their heads if they observe 
any one watching them, they are landed 
at Old Point Comfort, and ride over the 
smooth white road in the early morning 
through the salt-scented air to the school 
which is to be their home for two years. 
And there, what first awaits them ? 

There is a ceremony observed once a 
year in Rome which typifies Christian 
love and humility. Dirty and diseased 
beggars sit down, the men in one room, 


. . | 
the women in another, and before them | 


kneel volunteers, who have never known 
poverty or distress, to wash their feet. 
There, before an old woman, ragged and 
filthy, kneels a countess in silk and jew- 
els, and she seeks to imitate her Master by 
following His example in the washing of 
feet. Spectators are admitted to this 
strange scene, and look on, half disgust- 
ed, half touched, half in pity, half in rev- 
erence. But one need not go to Rome to 
have the lesson taught that all men are 
brothers, and that he is the true follower 
of the Master who shrinks from no help. 
The dirty pilgrims and beggars we shall 
find at Hampton, waiting shyly on the 
green before the door. And the noble 
lady is not wanting; only, instead of be- 
ing an Italian, she is a New England girl, 
a princess in her own right, and instead 
of silks and jewels, she wears a calico 
The countess daintily pours the 
water over the soiled feet, and returns to 
her carriage and her palace. The New 
England girl works for hours, and then 
goes into her class-room with weary feet 
and a tired flush all over her fine face; 
and the windows of heaven look out on 
both Rome and Hampton. 

First, cleanliness. That is the primary 
lesson, and taught by hands which shrink 
from no duty, and voices touched by love 
and pity. Then, freshly clothed from 
head to foot, helped and smiled upon by 
every Indian and every negro that they 
meet, but saddened a little by the close 
cutting of the long black hair, the girls 
are left free to wander about for the day, 
and learn a little of their surroundings. 

There is a great difference between the 
full-blooded Indian and the half-breed in 
the matter of exhibiting their curiosity. 
An Indian girl stands leaning on the bal- 
ustrade of the piazza, her eyes turned to- 
ward the waters of the bay, but seemingly 


dress. 


| watching you. 


seeing nothing. She might as well be be- 
hind a red mask, for any shadow of ex- 
pression on her face. You speak to her; 
she does not understand one word that 
you say, nor does she turn her head or 
eyes. Even a dog recognizes kindness in 
the tones of a voice, and the horse re- 
sponds to a gentle hand. But her face is 
utterly expressionless. You touch the 
dusky cheek. You might as well touch 
a stone. But behind that mask she 
She is learning every 
minute, but she will not let you know it. 
If she is touched, you will be none the 
wiser. If she is sorry, she will not ask 
your sympathy./ Perhaps if the horse 
and dog had been kept on reservations, 
they might not be as appreciative as they 
are./ You leave the girl and go into the 
knitting-room to see the busy machines 
and the growing piles of mittens. At the 
door timidly stands another Indian girl, 
of a lighter shade, who asks, curiously, 
‘““What is them girls doing?” Encour- 
aged, she goes up to a machine, and the 
negro girl who is turning it welcomes her, 
and talks pleasantly to her. ‘* You speak 
English 2?” say. ‘Oh with a 
conscious pride of superiority; ‘‘ my fa- 
ther and mother talk English.” Her ears 
have been pierced, we notice, and they 
look as if she had worn very heavy rings. 
I touch them, saying, ‘‘ What did you 
have your ears bored for?” She draws her 
head away impatiently. ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
wear ear-rings. Too much like Indian! 
There ain’t any holes there now.” If she 
should happen into a fashionable recep- 
tion, she might be sadly confused in her 
ideas. Now she is sure that ear-rings are 
‘*too much like Indian,” and she is eager 
to go on the ‘‘ white man’s road,” and so 
is proud that there are no longer any holes 
in her ears. She sat behind the girls and 
listened while they sang at their work. 
The next day the Indian boys and girls 
gather in their class-rooms. Girls of the 
normal schools of America, how would 
you teach them? Are you teachers enough 
for that? Do you know what that teach- 
ing is? Therethey sit before you. They 
do not understand one word of your spok- 
en language. How will you go to work ? 
There is real teaching to be done—no as- 
signing of lessons. You are to teach them 
to speak, read, and write all at once. 
Could you do it?) How would you do it ? 


is 


we ves, 





Where will you begin? That is what the 
| teachers at Hampton are doing—doing 
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with a patience that never tires, with an 
energy that controls impossibilities, with 
a sympathy that wins its way behind that 
mask, and brings out feeling from appar- 
ent coldness. They are doing it for the 
Indian; but no one can work for another 
without working for himself, and they are 
growing into real living teachers with a 
rapidity that no other work could give 
them, while to the Indian, the heard, the 
spoken, and the written word are growing 
into one in his struggling mind. 
appreciate it ? 


Does he 


On Christmas night the Indian boys | 
at Hampton contributed their share to | 


the amusement of the occasion by a war- 
dance. They prepared their costumes un- 
aided, and executed the dance with so 
much truth that it was absolutely fright- 
ful. Butthe next morning, when ‘clothed 
and in their right mind,” they sat in their 
class-room, and their teacher said: ‘‘ I was 
afraid I had lost my boys last night. I 
They 
answered as with one voice, ‘‘ We are so 
glad to get back.” 


am glad to get you back again.” 


No, the Indian does not want to keep 





his own old track. He wants to go the 
‘‘white man’s road.” Discrowned, disin 
herited, he stands, asking for help to tray 
el on that road. But he is proud. He 
will not pick up the crust if we fling it to 
him in contempt. If we would help him, 
we must learn to feel his nature. If we 
treat him as we would treat the negro, we 
shall fail. We must respect his self-re 
spect, and he will take our hand. We 
must respect his pride, and not complain 
that he has no feeling because he does 
not show it in our way. Far more than 
the negro he needs fine natures to deal 
with him. The negro laughs at his own 
mistakes; the Indian is fretted and irri 
tated by his. In his original sovereignty 
he was hospitable, kindly, and unsuspi 
cious; in a position of inferiority he is 
treacherous, cruel, and doubting. He ean 
be won by honest dealing, and a voice 
which comes from a heart really anxious 
to help him. We are to set ourselves to 
discover how to meet him in his own way, 
and the universal solvent of all different 
ways is the earnest love and sympathy 
which are now at work at Hampton. 





Editar’ s 


FHNO him who remembers the Newport of 

| more than a generation ago there is some- 
thing delightful in the tributes of the younger 
loiterers along those enchanted shores. The 
other day—one of the burning days that Mr. 
Vennor too truthfully foretold—the Easy Chair 
met a friend who had just returned to town 
from a yacht cruise to Rhode Island, and whose 
sincere praise of the happy island was like a 
breath of the soft racy ocean air that envelops 
it. ‘There is no place like it in the world, I 
am sure,” said Telemachus, whose heart still 
mirrored Calypso, “and I don’t see why every- 
body who can afford it does not pass his sum- 
mer at Newport.” 

But there are several Newports even on the 
one spot. There is the historic Newport, the 
picturesque Newport, and the fashionable New- 
port. Some pilgrims see them all, and enjoy 
them blended. But the fashionable Newport 
really knows very little of the historic; and 
if, in the pause of the waltz or on the polo 
ground, Romeo should ask Juliet if she has 
ever seen or heard of the window-pane at Ro- 
chambeau’s head-quarters on which the name 
of Polly Lawton is scratched with a diamond, 
Juliet would probably propose another turn, 
and wonder, as she whirled, who was Polly 
Lawton and who Rochambean. The pictures 
in the Revolutionary memoirs of the gay French 








Casy Chair. 


camp on Rhode Island, the dances by moon- 
light, and the French admiration for the Yan- 
kee life and the Yankee beauties, are very pret- 
ty and pleasing among the general rather grim 
reminiscences of that time. 

Polly Lawton was a Quakeress, a Quaker 
belle, who lives in the memoirs of the French 
officers and in local traditions, and the contrast 
is very quaint between her simplicity and the 
gallantry of her adorers. She was the reign- 


| ing toast, and her figure is one of the most fas- 


cinating that moves across that long-vanished 
scene. There was Samuel Elam also, who made 
the beautiful estate of Vaucluse, on the east- 
ern shore of the island, beyond the town. In 
the last generation, and perhaps in this—for 
change is gradual upon that coast—the stiff 
old garden and plantation, with which Evelyn 
would have been solemnly pleased, and along 
whose paths the dames of Versailles might 
have walked and felt themselves at home, 
still recalled the earlier day in which they 
were laid out. To this sylvan retreat and to 
its generous hospitality all noted strangers 
were bidden. Every Saturday, according to 
the legend, the stately equipage of Mr. Elam 
appeared in the streets of Newport, and re- 
turned with distinguished guests to feast at 
Vaucluse. The old gentleman, a Quaker, we 
believe, bidding the unknown strangers to his 


table, recalls Montaigne, upon his journey to 
Italy, stopping at all the castles and tine houses 
to pay the respects of one gentleman to an- 
other. Montaigne and Elam lived before the 
davs of the I-am-as-good-as-you spirit which 
is now deseribed as distinctively American. 

It would be pleasant to compare a Vaucluse 
dinner with a dinner at a cliff villa to-day. 
If De Lauzun had kept his youth until now, 
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and had daily known, the most exquisite of | 


Parisian dinners, he would yet be amazed as 
he sat dining at some Newport table, upon 
which the spray of the ocean waves might be 
almost dashed from the neighboring rocks. 
Such elaborate summer houses by the sea, such 
Inxury and never elsewhere 
known. <A distinguished Englishman and his 
wife strolled along the cliff, passing from one 
finished and beautiful estate to another, at ev- 
ery step surprised and fascinated, and at last 
he exclaimed, “ We know every sea-side resort 
in England and on the Continent, and nowhere 
is there anything comparable to Newport.” 
This lavish and fashionable Newport, those 
clusters of elaborate and costly houses, this 
coneentration of wealth, are, however, mod- 


comfort, were 


ern. 
a quiet Newport, and even its summer houses 
scarcely stretched beyond the Ocean House. 
The great hotels of that time were nearer the 
old town, the State-House, and the Parade. 
There was Whitfield’s, a high, white, factory- 
like building; and Townsend’s, on the main 
street of the town, near the Custom-house; 
and the old Bellevue, earliest of the great ho- 
tels. On the Parade there was Miss Dillon’s, 
where the lawyers stopped for the courts, and 
some of the legislators when the General As- 
sembly met in Newport. But the cliff from 
the beach around to the Spouting Horn was a 
long stretch of solitary pasture. The high-road 
did not reach even to the Fish-house Point, 
and the magnificent ocean drive by Bate- 
man’s and the shore was not even imagined. 
In that day Newport had something of the 
air of drowsy decay which belongs, perhaps, 
to Portsmouth and Newburyport. It had been 
a busy sea-port, its shipping at one time sur- 
passing in numbers that of New York, but the 
sceptre of trade had now been seized by New 
York. As a mart Newport had an emeritus 
air. It was haunted by the ghost of a past 
prosperity. This pensive tranquillity was not 
disturbed by the summer life. 
“cottages” had not yet dawned, nor that of 
many great fortunes. The strangers were 
quartered in different lodgings and in the ho- 
tels, and in the afternoon, when the tide was 
out, there was modest driving upon the beach. 
Many guests came from the Southern States, 
and some of the earliest cottages were built 
by Southerners. It had been always a resort 
for them, and there was a decided Southern 
social atmosphere. Newport had been one of 
the last of the slave-trading ports. Its public 
opinion was of Southern sympathy, and a hun- 


The Newport of the last generation was | 


The day of | 
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dred years ago, when the famous Dr. Hopkins 
thundered against slave-trading, he found 
himself opposing the town. 

It was not surprising that the Southern 
political leaders were deceived about public 
opinion. They knew that they represented 
the real feeling of their own section, and they 
naturally supposed that the opinion of “ good 
society” was the opinion of this other section. 
They always found it at Newport and Sara- 
towa, and at New York and tables, 
courteous, acquiescent, and decided in sym- 
pathy with themselves. Thirty years ago a 
Newport dinner was ruled by any Southern 
guest of distinetion, and he and his friends not 
only found Northern opinion to be in apparent 
accord with their own, but they had perhaps 
a secret surprise and even contempt at the 
discovery. They did not sufficiently observe 
that while politics was a chief interest of “ so- 
ciety” in the Southern States, the same society 
in the Northern States was very little interest- 
ed in polities. The Southern guests had their 
own way, therefore, partly from courtesy and 
consideration toward strangers, partly from 
indifference, partly from conservative dislike 
of agitation and disturbance, partly from sin- 
cere sympathy of conviction. The misfortune 
was that the Georgia or Carolina Senator or 
leader supposed that in the well-bred, easy, 
self-indulgent Newport world he saw “the 
North.” He could hardly help despising the 
respectable servility which he beheld, and from 
the obsequious deference of manner he not un- 
naturally inferred the soul of a huckster and 
a peddler. It was remarked of the late Eng- 
lish election that the result was an astounding 
discovery made by the clubs that “society” 
was not England. They will not, probably, 
believe it. The habitual tippler will always 
attribute his headache, not to the liquor, but 
to the confounded strawberry in it. Newport, 
with all its charms, was not a good place in 
which to study characteristic Northern senti- 
ment and character, but it was the most de- 
lightful spot for summer loitering. 

It is doubtful whether there are any fields 
left for such loitering. Perhaps there may be 
upon the uplands of Honeyman’s Hill, but they 
are far from the sea. Seclusion and solitude 
in the old sense have probably become impos- 
sible. They must be sought elsewhere, and 
Newport must be treated as a marine villa— 
ample, elaborate, beautiful, with a thousand 
charms, but a villa still. Yet the pilgrim to 
Long Branch and Cape May and Coney Island 
and Rockaway and Long Beach, with their 
vast bright pavilions in the sand, and their 
swarming crowds dining to music in the briny 
air, must not suppose that they gain from such 
pleasant resorts any idea of the singular and 
varied beauty and delight of Newport. 


Boston 


WHEN an English critic of Trollope’s Duke's 
Family (his last story) says of the American girl 
that she has no respect for a duke as a duke, 
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does he not say that the American girl is not | and his willingness to marry her a condesce 


asnob? This question recently led to a very 
lively discussion, What isasnob? was asked, 
and answered in a way that showed great dif- 
ferences of opinion. Thackeray is the great 
authority upon the subject, although Disraeli, 
in Henrietta Temple, speaks of the vast social 
division into nobs and snobs. Now when 
Thackeray suddenly stops in the midst of his 


gibes and denunciations of the snob, and says | 


that he should be very glad to be seen walk- 
ing down Pall Mall with a duke on each arm, 
what does he mean? What is the nature of 
the gratification which he confesses? The an- 
swer to this question would seem to involve 
his conception of the nature of snobbery. 

It is plain that Thackeray means that he 
should like the public evidence of the highest 
social standing, which would be furnished by 
his apparent intimacy with two dukes. But 


ni 
sion. This is the degradation of snobbery, 
she argues, that a mere accident, or something 
wholly apart from the character or endow- 
ment of the person, like the form of his nose 


or the color of his hair, should overcome an- 


| other person as a kind of celestial superior 


is that snobbish? Would it be snobbish in a | 


stranger to wish to see the highest society in 
England, irrespective of its intellectual char- 
acter, and merely as a phenomenon and social 
spectacle and study? Certainly not; but to 
care whether other people know that he has 
that entrée is a very different thing, and that 
is what Thackeray had in mind. It is very 
natural to desire to see and know the best of 
everything, but to desire that others shall 
know that you know it is to desire the grati- 
fication of a very small vanity. It is a mean 
wish. It is not, indeed, a wish to be thought 
to be what you are not, but it is a wish to be 
honored for something which is not essentially 
honorable, and which may be as true of the 
most despicable persons as of you. 

Is snobbery, then, merely the desire of high 
social position, or of the reputation of it, and 
nothing more? When the American girl lav- 
ishes her smiles and her preference upon the 
handsome youth of good family and great for- 
tune, does she prove herself to be asnob? If 
her feeling could be analyzed, it would be sim- 
ply this, that she would willingly marry him 
as the condition of an ample gratification of 
her social ambitions and tastes. Her marriage 
would secure her the best social position, and 
supply her with the splendid environment 
which she desires. The young English girl 
sets all her smiles in the same way for a dissi- 
pated young marquis, let us suppose, igno- 
rant and boorish and poor. But are not her 
feeling and purpose the same as those of her 
American sister? Is not her motive the same 
desire of the best social position and the grat- 
ification of splendid tastes? And is this what 
is meant by snobbery ? 

Evidently Thackeray’s lance was thrown at 
something more than this, and one of the 
shrewdest of women says that very snobbery 
is worship of rank as marking a higher order 
of humanity. The English girl, says this au- 
thority, does not look upon the marquis as the 
American girl looks upon the young million- 





| 


ity. No American girl can understand that 
anybody is her superior merely because he is 
of a certain family or of a recognized rank, 
and she would laugh until sunset at the sug- 
gestion that a man called a duke did her a fa- 
vor, or condescended to her, when he proposed 
to marry her. Snobbery, aceording to this 
view, is the worship of rank as rank—a wot 
ship which levels all moral and mental dis 
tinctions, and eats up the soul. 

But the desire of money in the case of the 
American also levels such distinctions, and in 
the same way. There is not an essential dif 
ference between the feeling which impels a 
woman to marry a marquis because of his 
rank, however poor and ignorant and repul- 
sive he may be, and that which persuades her 
to marry a millionaire because of his money. 
Snobbishness is the sacrifice of time and labor 
and thought and energy—in fact, of life—to 
mere worldly display. The woman who laughs 


at the pretensions of social rank and noble 


title, yet who gives herself for a fortune, is no 
less a snob than her sister who gives herself 
for a coronet. In the one case the coronet 
stands for all that the fortune implies in the 
other. If, indeed, rank be held to be indica- 
tive of something essentially superior, yield 
ing to it is more respectable than surrender to 
mere money. 

And it is fairly to be considered that rank, 
while it is at present a purely artificial social 
distinction, yet represents originally a real su- 
periority. A duke is a dux, or chief, or leader, 
and the title originally designates a man who 
leads his fellows. The dukedoms of Marlbor- 
ough and of Wellington commemorate great 
public services in the field, and the heir of a 
title inherits an actual distinction. The con- 
trast may be absurd between his puerile in- 
significance and the heroic quality which his 
titleimports. But as an office is honored when 
the incumbent is unworthy, a title may dazzle 
because of the greatness which it recalls. Yet 
to admire the unworthy heir equally with him 
of whose service the title is a reward and a 
memorial is snobbishness itself. Noblesse oblige, 
and the man who unworthily wears a title con- 
ferred for real service stands in the pillory of 
honest censure. <A cynic roughly says that 
there is not a woman in England who would 
refuse a duke’s offer, merely because he is a 
duke. It is doubtless a gross libel upon the 
English woman. It might be as truly said that 
there is not a woman in America who would 
refuse a millionaire. It would be a calumny. 
There are scores of such young persons clus- 
tered at this moment upon every piazza and 


aire, but she thinks him to be a superior being, | in every great drawing-room at Saratoga, and 
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Newport, and Long Branch, and the Sulphur 
Springs, and the White Mountains, and wher- 
aver thé young person is passing the delight- 
ful summer, and the Easy Chair, in the words 
of the great historian of Snobs, offers them its 
respectful homage. 


Tur tender tone of Mr. Collyer’s address 
it the funeral of George Ripley was that of 
the general remembrance of that modest and 
ceomplished scholar. He had been long con- 


fined to the house, and probably he, as well as | 


iis friends, doubted if he would ever rally; 
but the indefatigable worker worked to the 
last, and a review in the Tribune of the Life of 


Horace Bushnell, published but a few days be- | 


fore his death, showed the freshness and vigor 
of his mind, and his unwearied interest in the 
vreat subjects which always commanded its 
ittention. The life of a huge city like New 


York seems very much richer when it is re- | 


membered that a man like Ripley may be one 
unnoted citizens. 
indeed, his mind, his learning, and his 
But he 


of its almost To a certain 
circle, 


charming society were familiar. was 


so absolutely free from all self-seeking and | 


love of notoriety and display that his name 


seldom appeared in the newspapers, and he | 


was, therefore, outside of his literary and 
friendly cirele, comparatively unknown. 

This fact marks by contrast a local notorie- 
ty which has no relation to character or serv- 
ice. There are themselves 
conspicuous on Broadway by some eccentri- 
city of costume They wear 
their hair very long when hair is generally 
trimmed close, or their hats are peculiar, or 
their are meant to catch the 
Some of them are walking advertisements of a 
kind which makes their eccentricity still more 
undignified ; exhibitions of 
vanity, and all have a pitiful air of saying, 
“This is the only way in which I can attract 
attention.” 
couspicuous solely by 
ance of their names in the papers, and who 
are in that way familiar figures to the news- 
paper reader, but wholly without individual 
significance. Mr. Ripley, however, who made 


men who make 


or appearance, 


clothes 


some are 


an important part of a great journal, was al- | 
He was not an orator, | 
hor an attendant at public meetings, nor an | 
shunned | 


ways personally veiled. 


ofticer of public institutions. He 
personal publicity for himself, while his good 
word gave it to others. 


As his body lay in the church on that beau- | 
tiful summer morning, and Mr, Collyer spoke | 


those most fitting and affectionate words, it 
was a tender and impressive scene. 
ley was an old man, and he had no children. 
His wife, exhausted with long and sorrowful 
care, Was prostrated with illness, and he had 
few near kindred; but how many of that si- 


lent throng felt as if they had lost a brother 


ora father! Mr. Collyer began his address by 


Wishing that some of his old comrades in the 
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| homie 9 
| 


mere | 


|} and kindly and generous. 


Mr. Rip- | 


| pulpit might have spoken the last word for 
| Ripley, but before he had said many words 
it was plain that even so new a friend as he 
had all the feeling of the oldest friend for the 
| brave scholar who had trusted Truth to the 
end, and followed whither she led. 
The general course of his life has been made 
| familiar by many notices in the daily and 
weekly press. In this Magazine, also, his name 
shall be mentioned with love and honor, for 
| he was long connected with the house that 
issues it, and for some time he was a regu- 
| lar editorial contributor to these pages. His 
perfect independence, a total freedom from 
any kind of illicit influence, even of the most 
involuntary form, were as conspicuous as his 
affluent knowledge and familiarity with vari- 
literature, and a cheerful gayety of ad- 
dress was as characteristic as his manly mod- 
His association with the house began 
upon his removal to New York, about 1849. In 
1847 the experiment at Brook Farm ended, and 
Mr. Ripley was employed, we believe, upon the 
For many reasons, however, 
New York was a more grateful residence, and 
| the sympathy of Mr. Greeley with the convie- 
tions and impulse from whieh Brook Farm 
sprang naturally opened the Tribune for the 
co-operation of so accomplished a writer as Mr. 
| Ripley. For some time before, Margaret Fuller 
| had been the chief literary editor of the Tribune, 
} and her articles, with her peculiar signature, 
introduced many of the noted of. the 


} ous 


esty. 


press in Boston. 


most 


| modern English authors to the American read- 
jer. But Mr. Ripley had extraordinary fitness 


for the place which he filled for so many years. 


| The natural reserve of a busy scholar, and a 
eye. | 


reticence which was never betrayed by bon- 
With the severity of a well-trained 
mind, sometimes gave to his manner an air 
of hardness, or even of coldness, which was, 
however, altogether illusory. His critical re- 


| views, like his opinions as the literary adviser 
There is a similar class who are | 
the frequent appear- | 


of a publishing house, were thorough and de- 
tailed, but their spirit was singularly gentle 
No man detected 
sham more surely or despised it more utterly, 
but he never forgot that the function of a 
critic is not to “serve up” the author for the 
amusement of the reader, and he would have 
regarded the reckless wits of Blackwood and 
Fraser as mere literary wreckers and pirates. 
His sympathy with young writers was exhaust- 
He saw whatever good thing they had 
done, and extolled it. It was not his fault if 
it was not generally recognized. 

Few of those with whom Mr. Ripley was as- 
sociated in later years were familiar with his 
controversial prime, when he entered the lists 
| with so redoubtable a philosophical and theo- 

logical antagonist as Andrews Norton, as the 
| thoroughly equipped champion of the new 
thought in the Transcendental revival of forty 
years ago. That debate had a deep influence 
j} upon the intellectual development of the 
| country. It liberalized thought, and stimu- 
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lated humane activity of every kind; and one | 


of its chief forces was the courage, the ample 
resources, the well-ordered learning, and un- 
quailing faith of George Ripley. Coleridge 
and Southey had dreamed of a Pantisocracy, 
an ideal community upon some remote shore 
of the Susquehanna. The American Cole- 
ridgeans, or humane spiritualists, founded 
their new world at Brook Farm. It was the 
social enterprise in which much of the hope 
and aspiration of that time, the American 
moral and political Renaissance, took form. 
Its history will never be written more fully 
than it has been, nor need it be. 


study and accomplishment and amusement, 
singularly free from seandal and reproach. 


| Theodore Parker, who was a steadfast friey¢ 
| of Mr. Ripley, leaning upon his counsel and 
| support in the sharpest contlict of his career, 


preached at West Roxbury, the “Spring Street 
of an earlier date, a mile or two from the farm. 
The church, or meeting-house, is, we believe. 
still standing, a mile beyond “Taft's” or “Swal] 


low’s” tavern. It is, or was, a plain wooden 


| building, very broad for its length, and, as we 


| tion in those days was not large—a 
It was one | 


of the experiments, which will be constantly | 


renewed until the hope of humanity is extin- 
guished, to base society upon juster relations 
by a general sharing of the manual and men- 
tal labor of the world. 


It was a co-operative | 


association of persons drawn together by a | 


common conviction and purpose. They were 
generally highly educated and retined, and 
their life had a charm which is immortal in 
every nemory of those early days. 
mostly persons wholly unknown. 
thorne, who was at the farm for a few months, 
had then little fame, and he was never one in 
faith with the Brook Farmers. There was a 
blended romance and humor in the enterprise 
which touched his imagination; but he had, 
in fact, some difficult passages with the lead- 
ers. Of this Areadia—for such it was in the 
early time—Mr. Ripley was the head. One of 
the laughing philosophers at the farm, com- 
ing upon a child playing in the sand, lying in 
the lap of the great mother, asked him, gay- 
ly, “ Well, Tom, who is the common mother 
of us all?” 
the child. 

Life at Brook Farm was naturally eventless. 
There are excellent glimpses of it in some pa- 
pers by Miss Amelia Russell, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, a few years ago, and in a series of ar- 
ticles, still earlier, in the Old and New, by Mrs. 
Kirby, of California. Both of the writers were 
at the farm, Mrs. Kirby, indeed, being one of 
its earliest and latest and most devoted friends. 
The awakening of the time included music, 
and Beethoven’s Symphonies were regularly 
played for the first time at the concerts of the 
Boston Academy, in the old Odeon Theatre, 
and certain extraordinary youth in the audi- 
ence, with long hair and dark blouses, were 
pointed out as Brook Farmers. Their eccen- 
tric appearance naturally shocked the conven- 
tional taste of society, and inevitably “the 
community,” as it was generally, but in a 
technical sense incorrectly, called, was held to 
be a kind of ontlandish Alsatia, rather than 
Arcadia, of whimsical idlers and impracticable 
dreamers. On their side, the Brook Farmers 
regarded their critics as poor victims of a 
grinding tyranny of competition which de- 
graded humanity. The life at Brook Farm 
was, in faet, that of a highly educated and 
delightful society—a life of labor, varied with 


They were 


“Mr. Ripley,” promptly answered | 


remember it, almost a square. The congreea 
grave 
Parker’s sturdy rustic figure 
stood in the white pulpit, clad in black, and 
without robes; and no one who ever saw o1 
heard him will forget the gladiatorial aspect 
of the round baldish head, set low upon broad 
square shoulders, and the clear, aggressive, 
half-nasal tone of his voice. But there was 
a sweet gentleness and tenderness, the final 
grace of manliness, in the impression of the 


rural assembly. 


| service, and the invocation to the “ intinite 


Even Haw- | 


father and mother” was but a natural, in 
stinctive expression of a soul peculiarly sen 
sitive to the depth and purity of feminine 
nature. 

“They are all gone, the old familiar faces.” 
In the summer morning, while Mr. Collyer 
spoke over the friend whom Parker should 
have outlived, instead of going first by twen- 
ty years, there were those listening whose 
memories were full of vanished summers, and 
of noble men and women who are seen no 


| more, but whose works do follow them. No 


man was ever truer and more intrepid than 
he whose body lay in that oaken coffin, none 
was more diligent and faithful, none purer and 
more unselfish. The noble endeavor of his 
life was not lost because one effort failed. 
The faith that could not serve men in one 
way served no less in another. It was a faith 
founded beyond corroding disappointment. 
Mr. Ripley’s co-worker in the great intellect- 
ual movement of forty years ago, Mr. Emerson, 
wrote at that very time, what might well be 
written above Ripley: “Who that sees the 
meanness of our politics but inly congratu- 


| lates Washington that he is long already 





wrapped in his shroud, and forever safe 
that he was laid sweet in his grave, the hope 
of humanity not yet subjugated in him? Who 
does not sometimes envy the good and brave 
who are no more to suffer from the tumults 
of the natural world, and await with curious 
complacency the speedy term of his own con- 
versation with finite nature? And yet the 
love that will be annihilated sooner than 
treacherous has already made death impossi- 
ble, and affirms itself no mortal, but a native 
of the deeps of absolute and inextinguishable 
being.” 


Tue Fourth of July of this year will be long 
remembered for the grateful rain which fell 
upon the 5th, for that was the day that we 
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celebrated. So copious and renewing a rain 
rad not fallen in the neighborhood of New York 
for many months, and its steady beat ail the 
ifternoon and all night was unwelcome only 
to the pleasure-seekers, and they, unhappily, 
vere an enormous number this year. Why, 
then, should it be thought that the observance 


f the day is declining? It is true that the | 


oration of other years is not now held to be es- 
sential to a proper celebration, and in New 
York the old military display is discontinued. 
But so are the booths about the Park, which 
nen who would not admit themselves to be 
old remember, and a humane municipality has 
interfered to save the peace of the city from 
the fire-cracker. Sut these changes do not 
show that we are ceasing to celebrate, but only 
that we celebrate more wisely. 

There are towns, doubtless, in which the 


ylacard still announces to the eager children | 
that “ Independence-day will be ushered in | 
with the ringing of the church-bells for an | 
hour at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, and the | 


procession will be formed at 10} A.M.” 


and poet and reader of the Declaration do a 
patriotic service. There is no fear that the day 
will not be duly commemorated ; and if at some 
points the voice of the orator is silent, it is not 
still forever, and at a thousand others it is 
heard with all the old eloquent fervor. There 
was the usual dinner in New York of the vet- 
erans of 
melancholy banquet, reealling 
gloomy faney of the dinner party that grad- 
ually dwindled to one guest. There were some 


cuests, however, among whom was Mr. Thur- | 


low Weed, who was a soldier of the war, and 
who said, in a pleasant speech, that the cele- 
bration of the Fourth was sadly declining. 

Yet had he sat upon the shadiest and airt- 
est of baleonies overhanging any of the neigh- 
boring waters of the river or the bay, and 
watched the constant passage of barges and 
steamers thronged with passengers escaping 
from the close air of the city to breathe that 
of the ocean and the country, he would have 


felt that the day was most wisely observed. | 
It has become a universal holiday, and never | 
before were there so many pilgrims of pleasure | 


out of town, while the town itself was more 
reasonably tranquil than for many a year. 


There was, indeed, the petulant popping noise | 


which is the odd expression of joy among the 
English-speaking races, and this year there was 
a new form of it. The fire-cracker has been 
banned in the streets, and some ingenious limb 
has devised a detonating wafer, which, placed 
in the mouth of a small metal human head, 
and dropped briskly upon the pavement, ex- 
plodes as sharply as a cracker, and conveys in- 
tense happiness to the Anglo-American child. 
The head is attached to a string, and can be 
instantly recovered and charged for a fresh pop. 


It is a cheap form of Fourth-of-July delight, 
The lower and busier | proposes to do what Rachel did. It was a 


costing but five cents. 


It isa | 
kindly and venerable custom, and the orator | 


1R12, which is becoming rather a | 
Hawthorne’s | 


parts of the city were intolerable, except for 
those who like that kind of pleasure, for two 
days before the Fourth, and no ear that heard 
| the sound would endure the remark that the 
observance of the day is declining. 


| 
Old John Adams’s famous wish was substan- 


tially that America would always make a great 
noise on Independence-day, and amuse itself 
| with bell-ringing and musie and fire-works. 
| If his venerable shade could look in upon us 
lon the sacred day, it would be satisfied, and 
| the old patriot would bless his children. It 
would rejoice his heart to behold the great 
city given up to universal popping and plea- 
sure. He would not quarrel with the form, 
and he would agree that what we all saw on 
the last Fourth was what he desired to see 
always. 

Except—said Sydney Smith—these bonds! 
Except, we must say, this rain. While noth- 
ing could be more grateful to the imagination 
than the picture of thousands of men, women, 
and children, generally “in the close city pent,” 
associating the national Independence-day 
with their own independence, nothing proba- 
| bly could be less grateful to those thousands 
| than the relentless drip of the afternoon. It 

was pitiful to think of them on the sandy 
| Shore, or under the trees on the grass, or run- 
ning wet and bedraggled for the boat or the 
j train. The sorrowful barges, with canvas sides 
| tied down, moved slowly, slowly by. Their 
streamers hung down. Their music was si- 
| lent. Under the canvas curtain, it must have 
| been very warm. The prospect was limited. 
| Perhaps the decks were wet. The puffing tugs 

that draw them never can make haste. It was 

a dismal close to the delightful day. The moist 
| pleasure-seekers made no noise, and so far they 
| would have disappointed the venerable shade 
| of the old patriot and President, who, despite 
| his enthusiasm for the Declaration, left Wash- 
| ington at midnight rather than remain and see 

his successor, the author of the Declaration, 
| inaugurated as President. 

In the former days the observer of our cele- 
brations must have concluded that we have 
no genius for holidays. But even Froissart 
would agree that we no longer take our plea- 
sure sadly. Coney Island is not precisely a 
| hanging garden, nor are the neighboring shores 

the banks of Abana and Pharpar, but they are 
| as merry as ever 
| and the general enjoyment of the people is the 
| best celebration of the Fourth. 


| 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Jabylon or Damascus was, 


So Mistress Sara Bernhardt is coming, after 

| all, although the French court has decided 
substantially that she is a woman who has 

broken faith with the theatre company to 

which she was bound; and Mistress Sara Bern- 

hardt is reported to have snapped her fingers 

| gayly, and to have said to the court, “ Fine 
me as heavily as you please: America will pay 
| it all, and more too.” The lady of the hour 
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doubtful experiment with Rachel. Perhaps it | 


will be surer with Bernhardt. 

Yet her name has not the glamour of Ra- 
chel’s. Probably none at the French theatre 
ever will have, because as fame passes into 
tradition it is immensely enlarged. No Eng- 
lish actor ever seems to be as great as Gar- 
rick, but we shall never know how it real- 
ly is. Nobody ever rivals Mrs. Siddons, yet 
who knows? somebody may be even better. 
When her niece, Fanny Kemble, returned for 
a few nights to the stage, her failure was pre- 
ordained. For she had to play not only as 
well as when she was younger, but as well as 
the popular imagination believed that she 
played. Rachel was unique. The Easy Chair 
saw all her great contemporaries. But those 
who saw Ristori will understand how incom- 
parable Rachel was. There was a Lamia qual- 
ity in her look, in her movement, and in her 


voice. It was diablerie, it was uncanny, but it | 
was prodigiously powerful. In different ways | 


her Adrienne, Tisbe, Medea, were incompara- 
ble. It was art, obviously art, but it was per- 


grace, the gift of nature. But every such 
gift was trained by a marvellous instinct and 
capacity. 

The first night she played in America the 
drama was Corneille’s Les Horaces. It was at 
the old Metropolitan Theatre, on Broadway, 
opposite Bond Street, early in September, be- 
fore the world had returned to town. But 
the world hastened back for that evening, and 
it was a very brilliant audience. The play 
was to be spoken, of course, in French, and as 
the amateur French of New York society was 
that of Stratford-at-ye-bow, everybody in the 
house was provided with a pamphlet of the 
play in the original and with a translation. 
It was a pleasant theatre, not too large, and it 
was very broad, so that the stage was agree- 
ably commanded from every part of the house. 
The scene was very simply set in the classical 
French manner, and after the instinctive hush 
which precedes the entrance of a great actor, 
a figure glided from the wing toward the cen- 
tre of the stage. There was a great acclama- 
tion, during which Rachel stood absolutely 


| 
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still. She had conquered before a word \\ 4 
spoken. 

In speaking of the Venus Anadyomen 
Shelley, in that delightful prose which shou 
be better known, describes “her pointed and 
pear-like person; her attitude modesty itself.” 
So of Rachel’s entrance and pose. It was 
grace itself. The drapery, of some wooll 
texture, hung in the perfectly simple lines 04 
the most delicate robe of an antique statu 
Her slight and erect figure, exquisitely poised 
was crowned with the small head, the hair in 
tensely black, and the melancholy eyes, very 
close together, half closed with piercing in 
tentness. When she spoke, her voice was low, 
and of a clear, rich, mournful cadence, in thrill 
ing accord with the whole impression of thx 
figure. It was of no importance whether o1 
not you understood French, or knew the plot 
of the play. Supreme grace, pathetic beauty, 
the wonderfully vibrating voice, were of thi 
universal language, and interpreted themselves 

Rachel was almost startled by the extraor 





| dinary and unaccustomed rustling sound when 
fect and overwhelming. The penetrating pa- | 
thos of her voice was, like her consummate | 


everybody turned the page of his pamphlet. 
But her triumph was wholly personal. Cor 
neille had no part init. The scenery was bare, 
as in all the French classical plays. The long 
monotonous swing of the Alexandrine in a for 
eign language was perilous. The action is 
stately and artificial. But the audience wer 


j enchanted by the wonderful woman. Hei 
| genius, without regard to what she was saying 


or doing as the heroine of the play, melted and 
fired the audience like the voice of a great 
singer, whatever the opera may be. It was 
this which had made her one of the chief at- 
| tractions of the city that likes to call itself the 


| chief city of the world. Nobody who saw Ra- 


chel believes that Mademoiselle Mars, whom 
he did not see, was so great an actress! 

Since Rachel no French actress has been so 
| noted as Sara Bernhardt, and a year ago in 
| London she was “the rage.” Evidently she 
| also is brilliant, and she goes forth to find new 
| worlds to fascinate. It is a new generation, 
| to which Rachel is a tradition. Although old 
| fogies are virtuous, there may still be cakes 
| and ale. Although old Easy Chairs recall Ra- 
| chel, Bernhardt may be worth the seeing. 


” 








Chitur’s Literary ecard. 


MFVUOSE who are curious to see how airily the 
i destructive school of Biblical eriticism can 
sweep away the historical narratives of the 
Old Testament, and treat them as legendary 
myths, either adopted by the Hebrews from 
surrounding nations or gradually woven by 
themselves out of commingled and uncertain 
traditions, should examine Mr. Heilprin’s His- 
torical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews.’ The au- 


1 The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. Trans- 


thor presents the speculative results of Butt- 
man, Ewald, Kuenen, Oort, Graetz, Kiepert, 
Seinecke, A. Bernstein, Duncker, Néldke, Graf, 
Hoffmann, Steinthal, and others, pursuing the 
same bold but unsatisfactory methods. Do- 
ing little if any original work himself, he in- 
dorses the most extreme conclusions of these 
guides. Thus, he thinks Buttman correct in 





lated and Critically Examined by Mionarn Hetiprin. 
2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 243 and 213. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 











count ef Lamech and his address to his two 
wives as long since established ; he praises the 
‘solid judgment” of Kuenen for “ rejecting the 
authenticity of the account of the patriarchs, 
because founded upon a theory of the origin 
of nations which the historical science of the | 
present day rejects without the slightest hesi- 
tation”; and he agrees with Dr. Oort in saying, 
‘It needs no proof that stories ia which a 
Deity goes about with men, holds communion 
with them, and even eats in their tents, do not 
us an accurate account of real events.” 
In his view it “requires little critical acumen 
to discern” that the words conveying Jacob's 
blessing to his children were not composed 
during any Egyptian period, but after the Jew- | 
ish tribes had become fully established in their 
own land, and certainly not till after or during 
the time of Jeroboam ; and it is his still easier 
conviction that “the story of Samson is over- 
loaded with fabulous features.” By the use 
of this same wonder-working critical faculty 
it appears that Moses must lose his well-earned 
title of Lawgiver, for, according to Mr. Heil- 
prin, he is not the author of the Law at all, nor 
“a single line of it” ; that David must cease to 
be called the Sweet Singer of Israel, for he did 
not write one of the Psalms, although he is ex- 
pressly named in over seventy of them as their 
composer; and that Solomon is no longer to be 
regarded as the wise originator of Proverbs, 
since it can not be proved that he uttered a 
Whether the Hebrews ever lived 
on Egyptian territory is considered doubtful, 
and their forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness 
is pronounced unhistorical. That part of the 
Mosaic history relating to Balaam was created 
out of nothing, perhaps at the late period of 
the Syrian invasion, in order to furnish a 
frame-work for the introduction of * the rhyth- 
iic strains of prophecy” attributed to Balaam, 
who himself may be a mythical character for 
anything we know to the contrary. 


give 
giv 


single one. 


Moses was 
a stranger to the Song (Deuteronomy, xxxii.) 
which he taught the children of Israel, and also 
to the Blessing (Deuteronomy, xxxiii.) which 
he pronounced upon the tribes, since both the 
Song and the Blessing were interpolated by 
some modern redactor. Whoever wrote the 
poem deseribing Joshua’s command to the sun 
and moon to stand still “never thought of re- | 
lating a cosmic revolution; he merely meant 
to make Joshua tell his warriors, in powerful- 
ly figurative language, that there was still 
time to complete the destruction of the enemy 
before sunset put a stop to the pursuit, and to | 
add in the same strain that as the heroic com- 
mander spoke, so it was.” Indeed, the whole 
Book of Joshua is deserving of no more credit 
as history than the stories of Livy about Rom- 
ulus and the founding of Rome, while “the un- 
paralleled story of the death of Uriah is un- 
doubtedly a fiction,” and David’s alleged con- 
duct is denied as a piece of court scandal. | 
The above statements give a fair idea of the | 
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considering the mythical character of the ac- | 
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tenor and aim of Mr. Heilprin’s work. He 
seems not to be aware that the latest and most 
learned archeologists are now decisively con- 


| tradicting many of these conclusions, some of 
| which were always on their very face purely 


fanciful and unwarranted. Whilst the liter- 
ary critics have been spinning wholesale de- 
nials of the historical verity of the Pentateuch, 
such archeologists as Brugsch, and Lepsius, 
and Chabas, and Mariette, have been at work 
among actually existing ancient monuments 
and inscriptions, contirming the Pentateuch as 


| authentic history, and exalting it as both rela- 


tively and intrinsically important. ‘To quote 
the exact language of one of the best Egypt 
ologists: “The latest Egyptian scholars tind 
themselves compelled to place implicit reli- 
ance on the general history recorded in Genesis 
and Exodus.” Mr. Heilprin’s appreciation of 


| the poetry of the Hebrews is as high and sin- 


cere as it is calmly expressed. The value of 
his new translations, however, is not great. 

It is an interesting coincidence that, almost 
simultaneously with the publication of Mr. 
Heilprin’s work casting doubt upon or denying 
the historical verity of certain books of the 
Old Testament, and especially of the Penta- 
teuch, another work should appear containing 
the most conclusive testimony to the veracity 
of the Biblical narrative. We refer to Dr. 
Brugsch’s profoundly able work, Egypt Under 
the Pharaohs, a compendious view of which, 
and of its record of the researches and explo- 
rations of that patient and indefatigable schol- 
ar, is given to American readers in a convenient 
and very judicious compilation by Mr. Francis 
H. Underwood, which he entitles The True Story 
of the Exodus of Israel? Mr, Underwood's vol- 
ume contains so much of Dr. Brugsch’s work as 
relates to the settlement of the family of Ja- 
cob, and to their exodus, as a people, under 
Moses. And, that he may assist the reader to 
understand the historic connection, the editor 
prefaces his condensed statements of these oc- 
currences with an intelligent summary of other 
leading events in Egyptian history, ineluding 
accounts of the most eminent of the Pharaolis, 
of the early races, of the royal races, and of the 
Hyksos. While the results of Dr. Brugscli’s 
investigations triumphantly vindicate the his- 
torical verity of the Scripture narrative, they 
run counter to many of the interpretations that 
commentators and translators have put upon 
particular incidents and events described in 


| the accepted version; and therefore, while 


their general drift affords an unanswerable re- 
ply to those critics who resolve the narratives 
of the sacred canon into mere myths or legends, 
his deductions and conclusions will be received 
with some reserve by that large body of Chris- 


2 The True Story of the Exodus of Israel, Together with 
a Brief View of the History of Monumental Egypt. Com- 
piled from the Work of Dr. Henry Brugsou-Bry. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Franow H. Unper- 
woop. 12mo, pp. 260. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
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tians who pertinaciously adhere to the tra- 
ditional and interpretations. Dr. 
Brugsch claims that Egypt was the place where 
written language and the science and arts of 
the ancient world had their origin; and that 
the Hebrews derived their sacrifices and offer- 
ings, the rite of circumcision, the form of their 
temples, the use of incense, their ceremonies 
He 


further asserts that the Hebrews were indebted 


versions 


and priestly dress, from the Egyptians. 


tion of the precepts relative to keeping the 
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| esting chapter in the history of religious be- 


| 


lief, and more especially in the history of an- 
cient Egyptian religion. The first two lectures 


| are appropriated severally to a statement of 
| the sources from which our information is de 
| rived respecting this ancient religion, and to 
an account of the antiquity and characteris 


ties of Egyptian civilization. The question 
of the antiquity of this civilization is ex 


| amined in the light of the evidence afforded 
to the Egyptians for the idea of one God, and | 
that the Ten Commandments, with the excep- | 


seventh day holy, and prohibiting the worship | 


of images, are found, in all their essential fea- 


tures, in an Egyptian ritual many centuries old- | 


er than Abraham. He also adduces a large 


amount of evidence discrediting the traditional | 


belief that the Egyptians who pursued the He- 
brews at the exodus were drowned in the Red 
Sea, and showing that the scene of the catas- 


trophe was at Lake Sirbonis, near the Mediter- | 


ranean. In arriving at this conclusion, Dr. 


Brugsch emphatically declares that he does no | 


violence to the sacred text; but that, adhering 


rate, he merely corrects the erroneous interpre- 
tations of it made by writers whose knowledge 
of Egyptian antiquities and ancient geography 
has been defective. After a comparison of 
tian remains—monuments, inscriptions, tables, 
charts, papyri, ete.—Dr. Brugsch traces 
course of the Hebrews and Egyptians at the 


by the monuments, by extant royal lists and 
genealogies, and by the language, and by ex 
humed ethnological and art remains; and thi 
lecturer arrives at the conclusion that thi 
Egyptian monarchy, according to the most 
moderate calculation, must have already been 
in existence at least 1500, and probably mor 
than 2000, years before the Book of Exodus was 
written, and the date of the Great Pyramid can 
not be more recent than 8000 B.c. With this 
antiquity ascribed to the historical period of 
Egypt, it is impossible to conjecture the an- 
tiquity of the race which inhabited it in the 
prehistoric times, nor is the inquiry strictly 


| pertinent, since there is no proof that the 
closely to it, and accepting it as entirely accu- | 


Egyptians revealed to us by history were de- 
scended from the prehistoric men who first in- 
habited the country. Mr. Renouf adopts the 


| views held by most modern scholars, that the 
| interior of Asia was the cradle of the ancient 
the Scripture narrative with ancient Egyp- | 


Egyptians of the historic period, that Ethio 


| pian civilization was the child and not the 


the 


exodus step by step, finding at every point con- | 
firmation of the historical accuracy of the Bible | 


account, but arriving at the conclusion not 
only that the Egyptians were not overwhelm- 
ed in the Red Sea, but that the Israelites them- 
selves did not come near it until some days 
after the Egyptian army was drowned. He ac- 
cepts the destruction of the Egyptian host as 
an unimpeachable historical fact, and merely 
discredits the traditional theory, derived from 
interpreters who have misunderstood and mis- 
translated the geographical references in the 
Scriptures, by transferring the scene of the 
catastrophe. He is careful to point out that 
the errors in the account are not due to the sa- 
cred historian, and he declares with great ear- 
nestness that, so far from diminishing the value 
of the sacred records on the subject of the de- 
parture of the Hebrews out of Egypt, the 
Egyptian monuments, on the faith of which he 
is compelled to change his ideas respecting the 
passage of the Red Sea, “ contribute rather to 
furnish the most striking proofs of the veracity 
of the Biblical narratives, and thus to re-assure 
weak and skeptical minds of the supreme au- 
thority and authenticity of the sacred books.” 


Srx lectures on The Origin and Growth of Re- 
ligion as Illustrated by the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt, by P. Le Page Renouf, form an inter- 


3 The Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by 





parent of Egyptian civilization, and that thi 
farther we penetrate antiquity, the more elose- 
ly does the Egyptian type approach the Euro- 
pean. The remaining leetures are more ex- 
clusively devoted to the religion of ancient 
Egypt, and comprise a close outline of the 
Egyptian mythology, and of the origin of the 
myths and legends that inspired or were gratt- 
ed upon it; an elaborate statement of the Egyp 
tian ideas of immortality, and of the agencies 
by which they assumed to hold communion 
with the unseen world; and an account of 
that portion of the Egyptian literature—their 
religious books and hymns—in which their 
hopes and fears with reference to the world 
beyond the grave are revealed to us. Mr. Re- 
nouf does not admit that the religion of the 
Egyptians was the pure monotheism asserted 
by Dr. Brugsch, nor that they attached the 
same meaning to the word God that we do. 
Their religion was not, however, the mere wor- 
ship of brutes which signalized its decline ; 
their mythology had the same origin as that 
of our Aryan ancestors; their worship of ani- 
mals and of nature was not a principle, but a 
consequence, and was due to the fact that their 
early language had no words to express ab- 
stract conceptions. Mr. Renouf also differs 
widely from Dr. Brugsch as to the effect of 
Egyptian thonght upon Hebrew ideas and in- 
stitutions. He contidently asserts that the 


the Religion of Ancient Egypt. (Hibbert Lectures for 
1879.) By P. Le Pace Renovr. 12mo, pp. 270. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 





Egyptians, and instances the fact that after 
their long bondage the Israelites left Egypt 
without having learned even the length of the 
vear. As to the alleged adoption by the He- 
brews of Egyptian institutions, he declares that 
though pure external resemblances may no 
doubt be discovered in abundance, he has found 
nothing worth controverting. 


nell has a triple interest: as the record of 


the development of an intellect of phenom- | 


enal vigor; as the history of a phase of reli- 
gious opinion and of a system of logically com- 
pacted theological reasoning which have ex- 
erted a powerful influence upon the thought 
and practice of a generation of men; and as 
the personal memoirs of @ man in whose na- 


ture sweetness and hardness, gentleness and | 


energy, were most attractively blended, whose 
moral fibre was of the tirmest and yet finest 
texture, whose piety was accompanied by the 
most catholic toleration for the opinions of 
others, and whose attachments were life-long, 


he was the ardent advocate and masterly ex- 
pounder. 
says of it that it is a more composite work 
than is usual with a biography; and it is to 
the credit of her good sense and the discreet- 
ness of her literary perception that she has 
permitted it to be so. As there were many 
aspects of the life and character of Dr. Bush- 
nell to be interpreted and considered, the edit- 
or has employed many hands to paint his pie- 
ture, contining herself to the task of fashioning 
the material derived from a variety of sources 
into a symmetrical whole. 


many-sided character untouched. The 
and familiar home touches, suggested by fam- 
ily and filial love, are supplemented by the nu- 
merous pencillings of old and dear friends 

friends of his early prime and of his riper 


years—and who regarded him from points of | 


The | 


view as various as they are opposing. 
volume is enriched with a number of Dr. Bush- 


body some characteristic trait, or to record 
some interesting observation upon passing po- 


litical, religious, and other public events. The | 


chapter of “household recollections,” by the 
editor, in which she recalls her earliest recol- 
lections of her father as he surrendered him- 
self unreservedly to the serene joys of home, 
and the final chapter, by Miss F. L. Bushnell, 
describing the doctor’s declining years, from 
1270 to 1876, when he was seen and watched 
with gentle affection by those of his own 
household, are fine examples of biographical 
composition, fragrant with delightful memories, 
and written in a style of unaffected elegance. 





_* Life ‘and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 8vo, pp. 579. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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Hebrews did not borrow their ideas from the | 


| have 
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THE key-note of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s sketch 
of the life and characteristics of Alexander 
Pope® is sounded when he tells us that “in 
Pope’s life, almost more than in that of any 
other poet, the history of the author is the his- 


| tory of the man,” and that ‘the ideal biogra- 


pher of Pope, if he ever appears, must be en- 


| dowed with the qualities of an acute critic and 
| a patient antiquarian.” 


Pope was an author 


———. | before he was fairly graduated from the nurs- 
Tue Life and Letters* of the Rev. Dr. Bush- | 


ery; and the bent of his callow years became 
not merely the business and habit, but the 
very pabulum, of his after-life. Life would 
been an intolerable burden to him—all 
his defects would have been aggravated, and 


| all his better qualities still more dwarfed and 


stunted—if it had not been for his literary re- 


| sources, the delight they afforded, and the ex- 


travagant applause their exercise evoked. In 
an unusual degree his literary performances 


| reflect the minutest personal, moral, and intel- 
| lectual traits of the man, and reciprocally bor- 


row color and meaning from and heighten or 


| exasperate them; and if to this it be added 

that the events of Pope’s life, apart from those 
and unaffected by the widest divergencies of | 
those he loved from the convictions of which | 


immediately connected with his writings, were 
unmarked by any imposing incidents, but were 


noteworthy for the penury of their interest, 
The editor of the volume rightly | 


the course elected by Mr. Stephen of making 
the “history of the author the history of the 
man” will seem all that was possible or desira- 
ble. Whether Mr. Stephen has performed his 
task well ill may admit of controversy ; 
and ardent admirers of Pope will probably 
insist that he has shown himself to be more 
of the critic and censor than of the biogra- 


or 





The picture thus | 
painted leaves no feature of Dr. Buslinell’s | 
free | 
} and honorable one, and is defaced by intolera- 
| ble meanness, inordinate vanity, unprincipled 
| trickeries, and deliberate mendacity, and al- 


pher, and that he has converted Pope’s writ- 
ings into a pillory for their author, rather than 
a medium for giving us a knowledge of his 
personal and intellectual life and characteris- 
tics. But although the life of Pope, as inter- 
preted by Mr. Stephen, is the reverse of a lofty 


though his estimate of Pope’s rank as a poet 
is a low one, the candid reader will be obliged 
to admit that he has fully made out his case. 


| The careful study Mr. Stephen has made of 
nell’s letters, scarcely one of which fails to em- | 


the poet’s life from the larger works of Mr. R. 
Carruthers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Croker, 
and Mr. Cunningham, and especially of Mr. 
Elwin —whose laborious and impartial investi- 
gations have thrown a new light on Pope’s 
career—clears up many doubtful or disputed 
points, and justifies the unfavorable verdict 
he renders upon the poct’s character. Mr. 
Stephen’s criticisms of Pope’s productions, 
and his estimate of his poetical powers, 
fairly reflect the opinions that now pre- 
vail among those who are the most sensitive 
to poetical genius, and the best judges of its 
quality. 





5 Alexander Pope. By LesutrSrerunn. “ English Men 
| of Letters Series.” 12mo, pp. 209. New York: Harper 
| and Brothers. 
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WHOEVER at this day reads Madame D’Ar- | Andrew James Symington, of Glasgow, 





as 


blay’s Diary and Letters,’ fresh trom a perusal | “nice, long, chatty, and rambling micumgath 


of Macaulay’s splendid and generous essay, | 


will be unable to escape the impression that 


his praise of the work was extravagant. | 


Doubtless much of his glowing eulogy was 
due to his genuine admiration of his subject, 
and his determination to drag it from its mod- 


est retirement, and gild it to the utmost with | 


his brilliant rhetoric; but we doubt if so much 
pains would have been taken with the essay 
if it were not for the opportunity it afforded 
him to air and gratify his splenetie dislike of 
Queen Charlotte and her partisans. Portions 
of the Diary and of the letters which supple- 
ment it are certainly deserving of praise for 
the purity of their language and the delicacy 
and judicious reserve of their sentiments, as 
well as for the tenderness and self-devotion of 
which they are the record, and for the minute 
descriptions they give of the varied society in 
which their author revolved. They are, how- 


ever, specially interesting for their full and | 
trustworthy accounts of the incidents of her | 


five years of slavery at court, and her descrip- 
tions of the persons, manners, and familiar 
traits of character of the members of the roy- 


al family with whom she came in close contact | 


during that trying period of her life. But, aft- 


er all is said, she is prolix, superticial, and oft- | 


entimes tedious. This is conspicnously the 
case with the earlier portion of the diary, with 
the further criticism that it is an involuntary 
exhibition of the sort of vanity that lurks bhe- 
neath the guise of modesty, though it must be 
conceded that never was vanity milder or more 
inoffensive. The monotony of this part of the 
Diary is mitigated by numerous entertaining 
glimpses of Dr. Johnson when in his most 
amiable moods, and by descriptions of the cir- 
cle of friends and admirers by whom he was at 


that Macaulay lavished indiscriminately upon | 


erum,” and the term may be appropriately ap 
plied to the agreeable medley of personal in 
cident and recollections and of literary and 
epistolary pickings which this same Mr. §\ 
mington has now presented for our entertain 
ment in his biographical sketch’ of Lover, 
Mr. Symington enjoyed the intimate friend 
ship of the versatile and genial Irishman in 
the later years of his life; and by the kind 
ness of Mrs. Lover, who placed her husband's 
unpublished letters and manuscripts at his dis- 
posal, he has been enabled to give us a briet 
and exceedingly interesting outline of Lover's 
career as painter, poet, musician, novelist, and 
dramatist. This outline is pleasantly diversi- 
fied with choice and characteristic selections 
from Lover’s writings, which exhibit his pow- 
ers to the best advantage as aracy and rollick- 
ing story-teller, and as a tender or archly hu- 
morous song-writer. Lover's character, as de- 
picted by Mr. Symington, is a most lovable one, 
and the excerpts which he has given from his 
writings forma thoroughly delightful melange, 

ALTHOUGH it is impossible to desery any re- 
semblance to the style, treatment, or historical 
spirit'and methods of Plutarch in such of the 
volumes of “ The New Plutarch Series” as have 
come under our observation, several of them 
are exceedingly well executed historical and 
biographical summaries, specially suited to the 
tastes and needs of intelligent youthful read- 
ers and students. One of the most instructive 
and interesting of the series is the fine portrait 
of the brave Coligny,® by Walter Besant, brief- 
ly noticed in this Record upon its publication 


| in * Harper’s Half-hour Series.” Coligny’s im- 


posing and inspiring figure—imposing by his 


| grand patience and his tragic fate, and inspir- 
once adored and feared. The portion of the | 
work which most nearly merits the encomiums | 


the entire performance is that which deseribes | 
her intimacy with Mrs. Delany, and the rela- | 


tions of that perfect gentlewoman with the 
royal family and her young protégée and me- 
morialist. Miss Burney’s account of her court 
life would be curious rather than entertaining 
were it not for the graphic passages to be found 
on nearly every page of it, introducing us to 
such men as Burke, Sheridan, Wyndham, War- 
ren Hastings, Boswell, Dr. Herschel, and George 
I1I., and to such women as the beautiful Miss 
Port, and the searcely less beautiful Mrs. Sher- 
idan and Mrs. Crewe, to Mrs. Chapone, Madame 
De Staél, Mrs. Thrale, and the celebrated Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. 

Tue late Samuel Lover once gayly deseribed 
a letter that he had received from his friend 


6 The Diary and Letters of Frances Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay). tevised and Edited by Saran Ciraunory 
Wootsry. In Two Volumes, 12mo, pp. 486 and 552. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


ing by his patriotism, personal purity, and re- 
ligious steadfastness—is sketched by Mr. Be- 
sant in clear and distinet outline, and with 
great simplicity of color, and presents an in- 
vigorating example of moral greatness in an 
age that was leprous with degrading vice and 


; immorality; when crimes as hideous as they 





were ignoble were perpetrated without re- 
morse, and regarded with indifference; and 
when religion and patriotism, together with 
publicand private virtue, seemed extinct among 
the gentry and royal families of the greatest 
and most polished nation of Christendom.— 
In no wise inferior in interest to Mr. Besant’s 
spirited and judicious outline of the life of 
Coligny, and of the events of the French Ref- 
ormation, is the story of the life of Judas Mac- 
cabeus® by Mr. Conder, well known as the ca- 





7 Samuel Lover. A Biographical Sketch. With Selec- 
tions from his Writings and Correspondence. By AnpREw 
James Syminaton. 18mo, pp. 255. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

8 Gaspard de Coligny (Marquis de Chatillon), Admiral 
of France, etc. By Warter Besant. 12mo, pp. 232. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

9 Judas Maccabeeus, and the Jewish War of Independ- 
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nable engineer of the English expedition for | of Hungary to be legitimate, because it clashes 


the exploration of Palestine. Relying very 
largely upon the First Book of Maccabees and 
the Antiquities of Josephus for the sources of 
his historie information, Mr. Conder has sketch- 
ed the career of the great Jewish hero, and the 
neidents of which he was the animating spir- 
t. with warmth and dignity; and his recital is 
made the more vivid by careful descriptions 
of the present aspect of the picturesque scenes 
n which the events he records were laid, and 
by authentie reproductions of the contempo- 
raneous national, social, intellectual, and re- 
livious life of the Jewish people. Mr. Conder’s 
account of the country, and of its venerable 
remains of historic or religious interest, is pro- 
foundly interesting, and its accuracy may be 


accepted as indisputable—his connection with 


with the inalienable right of the existence of 
the Hungarian nation. For the same reason 
he refuses to become a member of the Hunga- 
rian community, or to accept its protection, 
since he would thereby incur obligations which 
are opposed to his national feeling of justice. 
He prefers to remain an outcast, in voluntary 
exile from the land for which he yearns, rather 
than be an apostate to his duty and his prinei- 


| ples. The volume is an expansion of the max- 


the survey of Palestine, and the exhumation | 


of its ancient sites, having given him unusu- 


al advantages for the prosecution of such in- | 


quiries, and his sterling good sense having 


preserved him from exaggerated or merely | 


conjectural conclusions. The intluence of the 
Jewish struggle for independence upon the 
course of history, and in particular its relation 
to the origin and growth of Christianity, is 
traced in a luminous and thoughtful chapter 
that forms a natural sequel to the striking epi- 
sode he deseribes. 
which is another of this series, is an agreeable 
blending of legend and fact, of romance and 
history, told with graceful simplicity and sym- 
pathetie earnestness. If the author's woman- 
ly sympathies and religious enthusiasm some- 
times lead her to lend a willing and perhaps 
credulous ear to the marvels of miracle and 
inspiration that are claimed for “The Maid,” 
the reader will be tolerant of the generous de- 
lusion because of the glow of light and color 


The life of Joan of Are,'® | 


they add to the picture, more especially as | 


the substantial facts of the heroine’s true and 
beautiful life are related with a strict regard 
to historical accuracy. 


THE Memories of My Exile,’ by Louis Kos- | 


suth, might be more accurately denominated 
his protest against the surrender by the Eu- 
ropean powers of the existence of Hungary as 
an independent nation, and his vindication of 
his course in opposing the events which have 
extinguished the distinctive nationality of 
Hungary by merging it with Austria. Fully 
recognizing the changed opinions growing out 
of the course of political events in Europe, by 
which he has been placed in antagonism with 


many of his old compatriots and with the will | 


of Hungary, and which, as he pathetically tells 
us, have made him an outeast, he still resolute- 
ly refuses to acknowledge the present state 
ence. By CLaupr Reenter Conver, R.E. 12mo, pp. 218. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

10 Joan of Arc, ** The Maid.” By Janet Tuckey. 12mo, 
pp. 224. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

11 Memories of My Exile. By Lovis Kossutn. Trans- 
lated by Frrrncz Jansz. Svo, pp. 446. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. 


im that has governed Kossuth throughout his 
stormy and patriotic career—that “the power 
the Hungarian question possessed as a factor 
in political caleulations was a great acquisi- 
tion, and that to surrender it would be a crime.” 
The memoirs, judging by this first volume, 
which carries the history of his labors for his 
country down to 1859 only, are a valuable ree- 
ord of the diplomatic and other measures that 
have altered the map of Europe during Kos- 
suth’s expatriation of over thirty years, and 
which have had a more or less direct bearing 
upon Hungarian interests. It is particularly 
full in its account of the diplomatic and other 
incidents that preceded, attended, and follow- 
ed the war of France and Sardinia against 
Austria, and which culminated in the unity 
and independence of Italy. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Richard Grant White 
for two volumes’? *? upon the right use of our 
English tongue, with instances of the misuse 
and perversion of particular words, which are 
as agreeable as they are instructive and easy 
of popular comprehension. It has not been 
Mr. White’s object in preparing these volumes 
to furnish a manual of grammar, spelling, or 
pronunciation, much less to set himself up as 


} an infallible standard or authoritative cen- 


sor; but simply, as he tells us, “to lead intel- 
ligent and fairly well educated persons, who 
had made no special study of language, and 
who were perhaps acquainted with no lan- 
guage but their own, to a knowledge of good 
English, to help them to protect themselves 
against the contamination of debasing intlu- 
ences in speech, and to show them the virtue 
and beauty of a plain, simple, direct, and exact 
use of the mother-tongue, which has been for 
three hundred years the noblest, strongest, 
richest, most largely capable language ever 
uttered by man.” Mr. White does not believe 


| that this object can be secured by devising a 
| system of grammar; for it is his conviction 
| that English grammar is to all intents and 


| 
| 


purposes dead, and that whoever writes as 
grammarians teach men to write will be sure 
never to produce a sentence worth reading. 
Those, therefore, who pine to parse elegantly 
must look for help elsewhere. Nor does he 

12 Words and Their Uses, Past and Present. A Study 
of the English Language. By Riouarp Grant Wuartre. 
12mo, pp. 467. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 

13 Every-day English, A Sequel to Words and Their 
Uses. By Riouarp Grant Wuite. 12mo, pp. 511. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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believe that his purposes will be advanced 
by creating a generation of faultless spellers, 


| 


since, while he considers uniformity in spell- | 


ing desirable, he does not think an occasional 
lapse from the received orthography a matter 
of such grave importance that it should fill 
any one with shame, or be made the subject 


of ridicule. He has almost as little respect 


for any system of phonetics that shall distort | 


the forms or abbreviate the proportions of our 
comely vernacular. What he undertakes to 
do, and what he intelligently accomplishes, is 
to assist us to check the vulgar perversion of 
our language, and to use it reasonably, consist- 
ently, normally, without coarseness on one side, 
or affectation of elegance on the other. Spe- 
cially genial and protitable are the four essays 


those which recite the history of American cur 
rency prior to the late civil war, and which 
summarize the discussions that resulted in the 
bank acts of 1863 and 1c64. Other chapters 
have a practical value for the information they 
embody concerning the present banking sys- 
tem, comprising a succinct analysis of the bank 
ing law, a brief synoptical view of the lewal 
tender cases and the decisions thereon, and 
suggestive essays on the relative profits on 


| circulation and taxes on circulation of the Na- 


in Words and Their Uses forming its second, | 
fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters, treating re- | 


spectively on “newspaper English,” “style,” 
“misused words,” and “words that are not 
words.” Equally genial and instructive are 
the related essays on “words and phrases,” 
which constitute the whole of the fourth di- 
vision of the supplemental volume, Lvery-day 
English, and also the chapters in the first di- 
vision of the same volume which, under the 
head of “Speech,” treat upon the offices and 
functions of vowels and consonants, and their 
true relation to pronunciation, Of the sub- 
stantial merits of the final essay in this divi- 
sion, being the chapter on “reading,” we can 
not speak too warmly. There is scarcely an 
adult reader but may derive profit from its 
wise and practical suggestions, and it is so 
admirably adapted to the needs of the young 
and inexperienced that we should be glad to 
see it printed separately, and placed in the 
hands of every pupil in our public or private 
schools who is learning to speak or write our 
English tongue. We dismiss these agreeable 
and useful volumes with the assurance, ad- 
dressed to those who have a wholesome dread 


tional and the State banks. 





SIMPLICITY, clearness, and conciseness of 
style, without any sacrifice of fullness, and 
within the briefest space, are indispensable in 
a Parliamentary manual designed for popular 
use. All these are combined in a judicious 
little volume by Mr. George T. Fish, entitled 
an American Manual of Parliamentary Law.'* 
As to size, it is so small that it may be carried 


| in the pocket without inconvenience, and as 
| to statement, it is so clear and precise, and its 


classifications are so natural and suggestive, 
that by its aida tyro may easily become famil- 
iar with Parliamentary usage, the rules that 
regulate it, and their practical application. 


| While Mr. Fish’s manual is adapted to use in 


of the acrid controversies which usually ac- | 


company philological discussions, that we have 
seldom met any volumes, in or out of the de- 
partment of philology, freer than they from 
dogmatism and sour disputatiousness, or that 
are more genial and good-tempered. 


Mr. H. W. RIcHARDSON has contributed to 
“ Harper’s Half-hour Series” a review of the 
main facts concerning the origin and practical 
working of the national banking system,'* 
which contains a large amount of interesting 
and valuable information in a condensed and 
convenient form. Mr. Richardson is a judi- 
cious advocate of the system that he describes, 
and an opponent of an unlimited and unsecured 
issue of paper money, and he states his views 
with moderation and intelligence. Several of 
the chapters of his modest little volume have a 
substantial historical interest, as, for instance, 

14 The National Banks. By H.W. Ricuarpson. “ Har- 


per’s Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 212. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 





large popular assemblies, it is peculiarly suit- 
ed to the needs of debating or college societies, 
and of the governing bodies of incorporated 
companies. By a eareful perusal of it the 
novice may be enabled to master the general 
principles which lie at the foundation of Par- 
liamentary law, and thus be prepared for ex- 
traordinary emergencies, as well as for the 
current and ordinary occasions of a delibera- 
tive body. 


Mr. ARTHUR NICOLS has compressed into a 
volume’® of modest dimensions the sum of the 
varied information which lies dispersed over 
manifold scientific works, comprising the re- 
sults of the investigations of modern inquirers, 


j and their conclusions as to the physical and 


| 
| 
| 


biological history of our planet. In the prep- 
aration of the work he has avoided technical- 
ities as far as is compatible with the nature 
of the subject, and has aimed to elucidate the 
leading principles of geology, and give the in- 
telligeut general reader such a comprehensive 
outline of the earth’s history from the earliest 
times to the present as may serve for an in- 
troduction to the study of the more elaborate 
treatises that deal with the subject on a larger 
and more systematic scale. Under the head 
of “Geology,” in the first part of the volume, 
beginning with the unstratified rocks, and 
passing through the stratified series, Mr. Nicols 
examines and describes the origin and mode 
of formation of each, the physical forees which 


18 American Manual of Parliamentary Law; or, the 
Common Law of Deliberative Assemblies, By Groner T. 
Fisu. 24mo, pp. 140. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


16 Chapters from the Physical History of the Earth. By 
Artuvr Nroots. 12mo, pp. 281. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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shaped them, and the fluctuations in the tide 
of life in them, till he finally arrives at the 
surface. This naturally prepares the way for 
the second part, which is devoted to paleon- 
tology, and in which the author outlines the 
stages in the history of vegetable and animal 
life upon the earth from the earliest times, 
and traces the suecession of the rocks and the 
progressive development of life from lower to 
higher types of organization throughout the 
whole series. 


ley’s theory of the resemblances between man 


| 


Mr. Nicols adopts Professor Hux- | 


postulate the vast antiquity of the earth and | 


its prehistoric inhabitants, as representing the 
conclusions of the ablest osteologists. He also 
adopts the theory of the “continuity of life,” 
that is, that all living beings are the result of 
a continuous development instead of a sudden 
impulse of creation, in conformity with Dar- 
win’s idea that all living forms, instead of be- 
ing special creation, are the lineal descendants 
of those lower forms which lived at or before 
the Cambrian epoch. 

IN his Jatest novel, The Duke’s Children,'? Mr. 
Authony Trollope continues the chronicles of 
the family of the Duke of Omnium to the see- 
ond generation. How much farther he will 
proceed with them will probably only be de- 
termined by the duration of his own lease of 
life, since the vein that he has worked so long 


and industriously betrays no signs of giving 
ont, and is even increasing in the breadth and 
richness of its deposits. Doubtless, if he live 
long enough, his Omnium chronicles will cover 
as many generations as we read of in the Sec- 
ond Commandment. In this new variation 
upon his old and favorite theme Mr. Trollope 
brings several of our old acquaintances upon 
the scene, prominent among them being the 
Duke himself, the Duchess, and Phineas and 


Mrs. Finn; and with the exception of the | 


Duchess, who appears on the stage only long 


enough to initiate a new complication and | 


make her final exit, they are even more influ- 
ential factors in the mild drama that is enact- 
ed than either of the double set of new heroes 


and heroines of whose foibles and virtues and | 


vicissitudes of love and fortune we are invited 
to be the spectators. 


The problem that Mr. | 


Trollope has set himself to solve is how to | 


reconcile the Duke—proud and fastidious but 
honorable and high-minded old aristocrat that 
he is—to the predestinated mésalliances of two 
of his children. There is nothing disgraceful 
in either of these mésalliances; they merely 
run athwart the Duke’s most cherished preju- 
dices and plans. After severely trying the 
feelings of all concerned, and subjecting them 


mitted to be happy in their own way. The 
variety and action of the drama are contrib- 
uted to by graphic episodes descriptive of uni- 
versity, racing, hunting, and gambling inci- 
dents, and of life. 


club Mrs. Beauchamp 


| Brown,’* after whom the novel of that title in 


the “No Name Series” is named, is a worldly 
woman who, for the time, is decidedly tired of 
worldly annoyances; and partly to escape from 
them, partly to separate two lovers for whom 
she has other designs, she determines to exile 


| herself and the feminine portion of her family 
and the anthropoid apes, and the theories which | 


from the paradise of Boston, and to bury her- 
self and them in the solitude of an unfrequent- 
ed island on the coast of Maine, where, as she 
herself tells us, “there is nothing to do and 
nothing to see, and card-cases are unknown.” 
This lady—-who, by-the-way, has her “ little 
tempers,” and while professing an ardent de- 
sire to get away from civilization, is bent upon 
carrying all its conveniences along with her 
has a co-operator in a young and perhaps too 
superbly beautiful widow, her niece. She too 
is jaded by society, and, besides, is somewhat 
remorseful of her monotonous and buttertly- 
like life, and its wasted or misused opportuni- 
ties. By a coincidence that is too artificial to 
impress us as purely fortuitous, various others 
mnong whom are the lovers Mrs. Beauchamp 
had planned to separate, and some whom her 
beautiful niece was equally anxious to avoid— 
have pitched upon the same secluded spot for 
their sojourn. By another coincidence nearly 
all reach there simultaneously, and by a sue- 
cession of marvellously opportune incidents, 
one of which is unequivocally stagy, the exiles 
are increased by other arrivals, till the party 
is large enough to furnish the dramatis persone 
for a drama in which there is falling in love 
by the wholesale, and an abundance of emo- 
tional by-play. Aside from its artificiality and 
its tinal tendency to the sensational, the tale is 
clever and brilliant.—Mr. Howells has wrought 
into a tale'® of curious psychological interest 
the case, real or imaginary, of a man whose 
illusions on the subject of spiritualism, though 
honestly entertained, are as cruel in their ef- 
fects upon his sensitively organized daughter 
as they were so intrinsically insane as to make 
him a fit candidate for a lunatic asylum. As 
a novel, the performance is feverish rather 
than dramatic; and although it has numerous 
extended passages of quaint beauty and pathos, 
it is too suggestive of an essay on spiritualism 
dressed up in narrative form to be greatly at- 
tractive as a romance.—The remaining novels 
of the month which deserve to be noticed at 
greater length than we have at our command 


| are The Sisters,*° and Homo Sum,*' two histor- 


to needlessly protracted tortures, the Duke | 


gives in with the dignity and courtesy that 
belong to his character, and the lovers are per- 

17 The Duke's Children. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 105. 
Marper and Brothers. 





New York: 


| 12mo, pp. 419. 


By AntHuony Trowcorr. | 


19 Mrs. Beauchamp Brown. ‘No Name Series.” 
pp. 319. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

19 The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howetts. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
20 The Sisters. A Romance. By Grore Exrns. 

pp. 352. New York: William 8. Gottsberger. 
21 Homo Sum. A Novel. By Grore Epers, 
pp. 299. New York: William 8, Gottsberger. 
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ical romances by the celebrated Egyptologist | 
Georg Ebers, the scenes of which are laid re- 
spectively in Egypt and the Sinaitie Peninsu- 
la; Miss Bouverie,** a love story, by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, which is told with great spirit and 
delicacy; George Bailey,** a novel of New York 
mereantile life, written with such downright 
vigor and earnestness that the reader loses 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
sight of the fact that the actors are mere coin- 


ages of the author’s fancy, and move his sym- 
pathy, love, pity, contempt, or aversion as act- 
ively as if they were real men and women: and 
finally, Beauty’s Daughters,?* a tale by the au- 
thor of Molly Bawn and Fairy Lilian, written 
with all that sprightly writer’s accustomed 
grace and lightness, with a superadded toneh 
of tenderness that lends a new charm to her 
spirited characterizations. 





Chitar’s Wistorical Record, 


POLITICAL. | 

( UR Record is closed on the 22d of July.— | 
State Conventions were held as follows, } 
viz.: Maine Republican, Augusta, June 23, re- 
nominating Governor Davis; Vermont Repub- 
lican, Burlington, nominating Colonel Roswell 
Farnham for Governor; Connecticut Green- 
back, New Haven, July 5, nominating Henry | 
C. Baldwin for Governor. 

An analytical statement of the public debt | 
of the United States issued by Secretary Sher- 
man shows that the highest point was reach- 
ed August 31, 1865, when the total debt, less 
cash in the Treasury, amounted to $2,756,431,- 
571 43. In fourteen years and ten months this 
has been reduced nearly one-third, the debt, 
less cash in the Treasury, July 1, 1880, being 
$1,919,326,747 75. The annual interest charge | 
has been reduced nearly one-half in the same 
time, or from $150,977,697 87 to $79,633,981. 

King Humbert of Italy has signed the de- | 
cree for the abolition of the grist tax. 

The three months’ term of grace accorded 
to the French Jesuits to leave their establish- 
ments having expired on the 30th of June, the 
government proceeded to a forcible execution 
of the decrees of expulsion. On the morning 
of July 1 every Jesuit convent throughout 
France was entered by police agents, and their 
inmates were compelled to leave the building. 
The Jesuits protested, and in many instances 
appealed to the legal tribunals. One hundred | 
and ten magistrates resigned rather than en- 
force the decrees. 

The French Legislature passed a bill—the 
Senate July 9, and the Chamber of Deputies | 
July 10—granting amnesty to all persons con- | 
demned for participating in the insurrections 
of 1870-71, and who shall have been pardoned 
up to July 14. The official decree was pub- 
lished July 11. 

Prince Bismarck’s bill to amend the Falk 
Laws passed both Houses of the Prussian Diet | 
—one June 28, and the other July 3—and was | 
sanctioned by the Emperor. Five of its most 
important articles out of twelve were stricken | 
out, including those dispensing with education- 


22 Miss Bouverie. A Novel. By Mrs. Moirsworti. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 48. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

23 George Bailey. A Novel. By Otiver OLppoy. 12mo, 
pp. 288. New York: Harper and Brothers, 





al tests for the clergy, and conferring on the 
king the right to re-instate deposed bishops. 
The International Conference to define the 


| new boundary of Greece met at Berlin, and on 


July 1 signed the final protocol, and agreed 
upon the terms of an identical note to be ad- 
dressed to the Porte. The new frontier com- 
mences on the east at the mouth of the Man- 


| rolongos, and passes thence over the highest 


peaks of the Olympus and Pindus ranges; at 
Kanhalbacki it strikes the river Kalamas, the 
course of which it follows to its mouth. Tur- 
key retains the Zagori district. The award 
adds about 390 square miles of territory and 
400,000 inhabitants to the Grecian possessions. 

The British House of Lords, June 24, passed 
the Burials Bill, and June 25 rejected the bill 
to legalize marriage with a deceased wife's sis- 
ter.—The House of Commons, June 25, passed 
a resolution declaring in favor of closing pub- 
lic-houses in England and Wales on Sunday.— 
Mr. Bradlaugh, June 23, protested in the House 
of Commons against its right to refuse him his 
seat. He was ordered to withdraw, and de- 
clining to do so, was arrested, and imprisoned 
in the tower. The next day he was released. 
On July 1 the House adopted a resolution, pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone, to allow members who 
chose to do so to affirm instead of taking the 
oath, and on July 2 Mr. Bradlaugh made atf- 
firmation, and took his seat. 

The Belgian government ceased diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican on June 23, 

General Gonzales has been elected President 
of Mexico by a large majority. An unsuecess- 
ful attempt was made to shoot him July 13, 
while he was on a baleony receiving an ova- 
tion. He has appointed a distinguished Roman 
Catholic priest to be a judge of the Supreme 
Court. He has also appointed a commission 
to study the railroad question in its relation 
to agriculture and commerce, and with regard 
to gauges, finances, and government. 

It is reported from St. Petersburg that the 


| Czgr has declined to receive the Marquis Tseng, 


the Chinese Ambassador, declaring that in view 
of the Chinese rejection of the former treaty, 
St. Petersburg is no longer the place for the 
solution of the Kuldja difficulty. 


24 Beauty's Daughters. A Novel. By the Author of 
Phyliis, ete. 12mo, pp. 826. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
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The canton of Geneva, July 4, voted against 
the bill to abolish the budget of publie wor- 
ship, and thus separate church and state. 

The provincial forces laid down their arms 
in Buenos Ayres July 1, and a treaty of peace 
was signed. 

DISASTERS. 

June 23.—Steam-ship City of New York, of 
the Alexandre Line, burned, with her cargo, 
in the East River. 

June 22. 


the East River, off Randall’s Island. 
lifty lives lost. 

July 13.—Earthquake in Luzon, one of the 
Philippine Islands. 
sixty-one injured. 

July 15.—Explosion in the London and South 
Wales Colliery Company’s pit at Risca, caused 
by lightning. One hundred and nineteen men 
killed. 


July 16.—Bottle picked up off the Irish coast 


Cditar’s 


qq not there is no fun in the furniture-mak- | 
b 


er of Paris, particularly in him who maketh 


the old furniture. On this side the water it is 


concurrently admitted that the Yankee is equal | 


to almost any “’cuteness” required by demand 


and supply, but his Parisian brothei 


pry is quite 
hisequal. The latter is now largely in the way 
of inventing antiquities. We are told of a 
party who the other day went into a shop neai 
the Boulevard Montmartre. 
man in the shop. 

“Has your husband gone out ?” was asked. 

“No; he is in the back shop. Do you want 
to speak to him ?” 
“What is he doing ?” 


There was a wo- 


“We is working,” she replied; and at the | 
same moment an explosion was heard in the | 


back shop. 

“Ah! what is that?” 

“Oh, it is nothing—simply my husband fin- 
ishing a Gothie cabinet.” 

And lifting up the curtain, her worthy hus- 
band was seen firing small shot into a pseudo- 


Gothie cabinet, in order to give it an appear- | 


ance of worm-eaten antiquity. The Parisians 


are very sly. 


cottages. The tourist sees them; the inn- 
keeper says they have been in his family for 


hundreds of years; the amateur pays a long | 


price for them, and restores them to their na- 
tive Paris, which they had left only a few 
weeks before. Talk of Yankee ’cuteness! 


THE following amusing examination recent- 
ly oceurred in a court-room in one of the Blue 


Grass counties of Kentucky. General H ,a | 


orominent lawyer of that region, was defend- 
. D 


Steamboat Seawanhaka, running | 
between New York and Glen Cove, burned in | 
About | 


Eleven persons killed and | 


One of their favorite tricks is to | 
place these “antiquities” in country inns and | 
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containing memorandum, signed by the engi- 
heer, stating that the steamer Zanzibar was 
sinking. The vessel left New York for Glas- 
gow January 11, 1879, and has not been heard 
from since. 

July 21.—Twenty men killed by the caving 
in of the temporary entrance of the Hudson 


} River Tunnel, on the Jersey City side. 


OBITUARY. 

June 22.—In Springtield, Massachusetts, 
George Merriam, publisher, aged seventy-eight 
years. 
| June 2R,.—In Leadville, J. B.Omahundro, bet- 
| ter known as “Texas Jack,” the noted scout. 
| July 6.—In Bergen Point, New Je rsey, Brig- 
adier-General William L. Morris, a veteran of 
| the war of Is12, aged eighty-six years. 

July 11.—News of death, in Paris, of Dr. Paul 
Broca, anthropologist and statesman, aged fif- 
ty-six years. 

July 12.—In London, England, Tom Taylor, 
dramatist, aged sixty-three years. 


Mrauer, 


ing a prisoner charged with horse - stealing, 
and the witness was swearing as to the iden- 


| tity of the stolen horse. 
GENERAL H. “ How do you know this is the 
| same horse ?” 
| Wrrness (hesitating). “Well, I just know 
| it is.” 

GENERAL H. “ Well, how ?” 

Witness. “I can’t tell exactly how; but I 
| know it as well as I know you, General H——.” 
| GENERAL H. “ Well, how do you know that 
| Lam General H——?” 
| WITNEss. “ Because, just before dinner, I 
| heard Mr. C 
} and take a drink,’ and you went.” 
| The identity was satisfactory to the Blue 
Grass jury. 


-say, ‘General H——, let’s go 


| Tuvws writes a clerical gentleman of New 
| Jersey to the Drawer: 

The Rev. Daniel W. Poor, D.D., is known 
among his clerical associates as an inveterate 


| punster. On one occasion, after preaching a 
glowing sermon, he was met, as he descended 
| from the pulpit, by a gentleman who com- 
menced a somewhat fulsome laudation of the 
discourse. An intimate friend of the doctor 
| tapped him on the shoulder, with the remark, 
| “Dr. Poor, can you stand as much soft-soap as 
| that?” 

| ‘Why, yes, if there is not too much lye in 
it,” was the quick response, 

| On another oceasion, being at a bridal re- 
ception of a couple of the name of Moore, he, 
|} in saluting the bride, remarked, ‘“ Madam, you 
| are one of the few who can say, The More I 
want, the More I have.” 


| 
| The doctor was once asked why it was that 
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he took such an interest in indigent students. | his ancestors. “ It was so curious, 50 antique 


“Why,” said he, “I was myself born in a Poor | 
house, and I expect to die in one.” 
On another occasion he remarked: “They | 
say that figures won't lie; but they will lie; at | 
any rate, they are very liable to be unreliable.” 
Ir is said that the following old English 

poem was the first English song ever set to 
music. It was written about the year 1300, 
and was first discovered in one of the Harleian 
Manuscripts, now in the British Museum: 

APPROACH OF SUMMER. 

Summer is i-comen in. 

Lhude sing cuceu. 

Groweth fed, and bloweth med, 

And springeth the wde nu. 

Sing cuccu. 

Awe bleteth after lomb; 

Lhouth after calve cu; 

Bulluc sterteth, buck verteth; 

Mur’e sing cuccu. 


Cuecen cuceu. 

Wel singes the cucenu. 

Ne swik thow pawer nu. 
Sing, cuccu nu. 
sing, cuccu. 


The following is a literal modern prose ver- 
sion: “Summeriscoming. Loudly sing cuckoo. 
Groweth feed, and bloweth meed, and spring- 
eth the wood now. Ewe bleateth after lamb; 
loweth cow after calf; bullock starteth, buck 
verteth,” i.e, harboreth 
“ Merrily sing cuckoo. 
Nor cease to sing now. Sing cuckoo now, 
Sing cuckoo,” 

VERY concise verdict that of a coroner’s jury 
in Idaho, and racy of the soil: “ We find that 
the deceased came to his death by calling Tom 
Watlings a liar.” 

THE salubrity of the climate of Minnesota is 
universally conceded, 





had such an expression, and would make sue], 


| an interesting addition to her collection !” 


THIs is not so very bad, considering it comes 


| from England: 


Not long after a learned gentleman of the 
bar had been deprived of the silk gown which 
had ornamented his person, the following lit 
tle witticism emanated from the chairman of 
a circuit mess. Two gentlemen who had just 
shed their stuff gowns, and had hardly yet got 
accustomed to their silks, were called upon in 
turn for a song. Both began to make excuse, 
whereupon said the chairman, “Gentlemen, let 


| us hope that amongst the new Q.C.’s [Queen's 


among the ferns. | 
Well sings the euckoo, | 


In the opinion of one } 


Dr. Murphy, it is superior to that of California | 


or any other ‘State. 
marked: ‘“ Look at me! 
form! When I came here I weighed only nine- 
ty-seven pounds, and now I weigh two hun- 
dred and seventy-five. What do you think 
of that?” 

A young gentleman of the vicinage, stand- 
ing by, said, “ Why, doctor, that’s nothing. 
Look at me; I weigh one hundred and seven- 
ty-five pounds, and when J came to Minnesota 
I weighed only six pounds.” 

He rather had the medical man. 

Apropos of Meissonier, the great French 
painter, the following incident came to the 
surface recently during a conversation upon 
antiquities and bric-a-brac. They have at 
Poissy an ardent “collector,” a lady who 
adores ceramics, Delft-ware, old tapestry, and 
all that sort of thing. She went one day to 


Meissonier pére, and asked him to sell her the | ‘ 
iron railing which ineloses the burial plot of | er country, who, though small in stature, was 


On one occasion he re- | 
Behold my rounded 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Counsel] there will be no es-cuses” (Q.C.’s), 
OTHER FELLOWS THINK SO TOO. 
Turre’s just one thing a man can have 

In all this world of woe and strife, 
That makes the business not too bad, 
And that one thing’s an easy wife. 
Dost fancy that I love my girl 
For rosy cheeks or raven hair? 
She holds my heart because she langhs— 
Because she laughs, and doesn’t care. 
I put my boots just where it suits, 
And find them where I put them, too; 
That is a thing, you must allow, 
A chap can very seldom do. 
I leave my papers on my desk; 
She never dusts them in a heap, 
Or takes to light the kitchen stove 
The very one I want to keep. 
On winter nights my cozy dame 
Will warm her toes before the fire; 
She never scolds about the lamp, 
Or wants the wick a trifle higher. 
On Sundays she is not so fine 
But what her ruffles I can hug; 
I light my pipe just where I please, 
And spill the ashes on the rug. 
The bed is never filled with “ shams”— 
A thing some women vilely plan 
To worry servants half to death, 
And spoil the temper of a man. 
She lets me sleep to any hour, 
Nor raises any horrid din 
If it just happens, now and then, 
To be quite late when I come in. 
I tell you, Jack, if yon would wed, 
Just get a girl who lets things run; 
She'll keep her temper like a lamb, 
And help you on to lots of fun. 
Don't look for money, style, or show, 
Or blushing beauty, ripe and rare ; 
Just take the one who laughs at fate— 
Who laughs, and shows she doesn’t care. } 
You think, perhaps, our household ways 
Are just perchance a little mixed ; 
Oh, when they get too horrid bad, 
We stir about and get things fixed. 
What compensation has a man 
Who earns his bread by sweat of brow, 
If home is made a battle-ground, 
And life one long, eternal row ? 


A CINCINNATI correspondent tells us of a 
prominent and promising young member of 
the Kentucky Legislature, from the Green Riy- 
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considered a great beau, and quite an aequi- 
sition to Frankfort society. One afternoon, 
while out for a walk, he was passing one of 


| and the officers took the frozen hand of Bonaparte and 


the old residences, when two of the young la- | 


dies stepped to the window to get a look at 
him. On being asked by their mother the 
cause of their excitement, they answered, 

Vhy, Mr. — is considered the great catch 
from Green River.” 


The mother innocently replied, “Does Green 


River produce nothing but minnows ?” 


IN an article published in the April number 


} stance. He had it on when he q 


of this Magazine, entitled “ The Swiss Rhine,” | 


allusion was made to the relics of Napoleon in 
the home of Hortense at Arenenberg. In con- 
nection with this the following article, copied 
from the London Courier of April 4, 1827 (kind- 
ly sent us by Mr. D. McLachlan, of New York 
ity), will be of interest to our readers: 


“The following catalogue of curiosities, said 


to have heen bequeathed to his son by Napo- | 


leon, is from a Paris paper. The ex-imperial 


; asergeant, who had with him his 
son, a child of seven years of age, knelt down at the foot of 
the bed, and said, while the tears stood in his eyes, ** My 


pressed it respec tiully 





son, there lies what was Napoleon the Great !” 


the list—a three-cocked hat, lined with gr 


To resume 





en silk, and pad- 
ded; this, though in a very bad condition, has something 
extremely imposing ; it is impossible not to imagine, when 
id of the hero 
under its little cockade, before which all t banners of 
Europe were lowered. A gray « apote, the texture of which 

rticle of Na- 


Emperor at- 


you regard it, that you see the noble for 





is so used that one fears to touch it. This 





poleon’s dress is very curious; it appears the 


tached a certain deg 





» of importance to its possession ; 


it, in fact, recalled to him many 





in extraordinary circum- 





itted the island of 





had traversed Russia with it—he had put it on at the bat- 
tle of Lutzen, and also wore it at Water 
ver spurs; two silver bottles to contain water for Napo- 
leon’s use when he went to hunt; asilver telescope, was 








cordons and 
jewels of the Orders which the Emperor wore. 
containing snuff-boxes, upon which were the portraits of 
the princes of Napoleon’s family and of those of the house 
of Bourbon; amongst the latter were the portraits of the 
Countess of Provence, of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
and the Duchess d’Angouleme. 


hand basin, and camp dressing-case. Th 


Two cases 


Several of these snuff- 


boxes had ancient medals set in them—that which the 


beard and whiskers, which were eut off and | 


preserved after his death, must be exceedingly 
precious; equally precious, we should think, 


must be the affectionate time-piece, which | 


stopped, of its own accord, an hour before its 
master died, and has never had the heart to go 
since: 
“Panis, March 29, 

“The son of Napoleon has attained his sixteenth year ; 
» is now of age. The captive of St. Helena left him by 
his will, along with the memory of a name which he will 
not bear, some articles of dress and furniture, the posses- 
sion and use of which will probably not be interdicted 
him. These articles are at present in the possession of 
M. Marchand, the Emperor’s valet de chambre, who is 
about to proceed to Vienna to deliver them into the hands 
of the Duke of Reichstadt. 
precious objects, which announce the state of dénwement 
in which the man who once possessed one-half of the 
world found himself at the moment of his death, M. 
Marchand permitted some friends to see these veritable 
robes, consecrated by glory and misfortune. Let us now 





' 


sefore carrying away these | 


describe the inheritance left by him who once thought he | 


should have been able to leave his family thrones and na- 


tions, and who has bequeathed to his son only some tat- | 


tered garments—three uniforms—one of the National 
Guard, another of the Foot Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard, and the third of the Mounted Chasseurs of the 
Guard, each bearing the Grand Eagle of the Legion of 
Honor; a threadbare black coat, made out of a surtout 
which the Emperor sometimes wore when he wished to 
quit the Tuileries incog. (Napoleon, unwilling to be in- 
debted to the English for materials to replenish his ward- 


them until they became tattered) ; acapote of green cloth 
with two rows of buttons. This was the last garment the 


Emperor wore; he had it on the day he was forced to take | 


to his death-bed ; an old hood (chaperon) of a round and 


shallow shape, somewhat narrower at top than at bottom, | 
A blue cloak, the collar embroidered with gold, which Na- | 


poleon wore on the field of battle; it was this cloak, also, 
that covered him when laid out in state, and served as a 
pall to his coffin when he was borne to the foot of the 
willow-tree, the melancholy shade of which he loved so 
much, Apropos of the bed of state upon which the Em- 
peror lay surrounded by the courtiers of his misfortune, 


, : | oyance of his questioner. 
robe, had his old clothes repaired and altered, and wore | steotintat dan — 


hero oftenest used had the head of Alexander the Great. 
A pouncet box filled with candied licorice. The alarm- 
watch of Frederick the Great. Napoleon got it at Berlin, 
and had it always in his tent when with the army. A 
square time-piece (pendule) in gilded bronze, the only one 
which was at Longwood. <A singular coincidence gives 
particular interest to this piece of clock-work—it stopped 
an hour before the death of the Emperor, though it had 
been wound up a few hours before, and had never before 
stopped. It has never gone since, and at present marks 





| the hour at which its movements ceased. Some articles 


for the toilet table, brushes, ete. Some old broken boots: 
as Napoleon was unwilling to wear boots of English man- 
ufacture, some of the companions of his exile had endea- 


l 





vored to make others to replace those which were no longer 
fit for the sovereign’s use. A piece of the blood-stained 
shirt which was around the body of the Emperor when it 
was opened. A locket containing some dark chestnut 
hair beginning to turn gray. Lastly, the beard and mus- 
taches, which, during the Emperor's last illness, had 
grown an inch in length, and which M. Marchand cut 
off and preserved.” 


Goop from Maine. The following, from a 
friend in Bangor, is quite too good to be lost : 

A year or two ago a case was on trial here 
before Judge ——,in which a certain horse- 
doctor was a witness. The doctor was on the 
stand, and answered the questions addressed 
to him in a very low and indistinct voice. 
He was repeatedly asked to speak louder, but 
continued his mumbling tones, to the great 
The judge in- 
terrupted, and addressing the lawyer, said, 
‘Mr. , You must really excuse the doctor; 
his long experience in the sick-room has made 
it his second nature to speak low.” 





THE time may arrive, but it will be in the 


| far by-and-by, when the average darky will 


let us mention a fact but little known. The English gar- | 
rison marched through the chamber of death; each sol- | 
| mary courts in that State, the justice being a 


dier as he passed before the body gave the military salute, 


come to respect the average colored brother 
who has been elected a justice of the peace. 
The respect has not yet cropped out to any 
appreciable extent among the negroes of South 
Carolina. Not long since, in one of these pri- 
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negro, a case was on trial where a colored man 
The lawyers were white. They 
questioned the witness somewhat too closely, 
thought, and he had to be told by the 
that he 
Whereupon he 


was a witness, 


as he 
must auswer promptly and 
to the “Court:” | 


« jedge” 


fully. said 


JOUNNY (t l been sent on an urgent errand). 


“Look heah, niggah, I don’t care nuffin ’bout | 
you; [’s talkin’ to dese white gen’lemen down | 


here. You jest hush up.” 

The Court didn’t exactly see what he conld 
do with the colored brother, so he let him slosh 
around for a minute, when matters sort o’ reg- 
ulated themselves. 


A Goop friend of the Drawer, one who adorns 
by his learning, eloquence, and piety the House 
of Bishops, was visiting one of the outlying 


parishes of his diocese, where the pastor was | 


a young man of promise, just graduated, but 


whose sermons were so crowded with rhetoric | 
and words of the “ Mesopotamia” sort that the | 


negroes were not able to profit much by his 
sermons; he preached clean over their heads, 
and his flock gradually diminished in attend- 


“1 wot 
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|}ance. The good bishop spoke about this to 


one of the most influential of the colored breth- 
ren, to which the darky replied: * De fact is, 
Mas’r Bishop, dat Mas’r Watson done use sic}; 
high words dat we can’t un’stan’ him at all] 
He ain’t nuthin’ like you, Mas’r Bishop; fo: 


We, 
on ea 


Idn’t mind it so much if I had my winter clothes ou!” 


udn 


when you preaches to us, you preach so like a 
niggah dat we un’stan’ ebbery word you say, 
suah !” 


A LAWYER in Bridgeport, Connecticut, who 
has perhaps the largest professional practice 
| in the vicinity, is very fond of interlarding his 
| pleadings with the phrase, “If your honors 
| please.” Not long ago, in a case before the 
Superior Court, he addressed the jury as fol- 
lows: “And will you, gentlemen, sit calmly by 
and see this wrong perpetrated upon my cli- 
|ent? God forbid that such injustice should be 
done! God forbid—if your honors please !” 
His conception of the will of the Almighty 
depending upon that of the judges of the Su- 
| perior Court of the State of Connecticut is a 
| little unique. 








